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HISTORY 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


BOOK VIII. 


CHAP. 1IL—PART II. 
SECTION I, 


HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND 
LAWS, OF ENGLAND, FROM A. D. 1547, TO A. b. 1603. 


LTHOUGH in examining the ſtate of the Cent. xvr. 


"XN. Engliſh conſtitution [1], during the latter Mſg 
half of the ſixteenth century, we thall find no greſs of 


I" Ws ? . the com- 
variation in the great outline, yet ſome uſeful mons in 


obſervations may be made on the ſlow gradation 2 
| f nec. 


NOTES. 


- [1] An author is hardly juſtified in calling that ſyſtem 
of government a conſtitution which is every inſtant violated. 
Such was the caſe of the Engliſh government under the 
Tudors ; let whatſoever ſtatute be enacted, the proclamation . 
from the monarch, and even the decree of council during a 
minority, annulled the helpleſs law, and derided the ſubject 
who claimed its protection. [HisT, or EnGLisn Law. 


th ” 


* 


* | F , 
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of the commons towards national importance. 


Browbeaten, fined, and impriſoned, by the moſt 
ſtern of ſovereigns, they had yet gained, before 
the cloſe of Elizabeth's long reign, a ſort of 
paſſive courage, which rendered them awful to 
her leſs reſolute ſucceſſors, 
vs a There was ſomething worth notice in the con- 
the coro- ſultation which was held in 1 $47 by. the coun- 
2 ſellors of the late king, concerning the form of 
the young Edward's coronation. It had been uſual, 
they agreed, to ſhew the new king to the people 
at the four corners of the ſtage, and to demand 
the conſent of thoſe there aſſembled to his coro- 
nation *, The ceremony was judged too tedious 
for the tender years of Edward to ſupport, and, 
in conſequence, ſome parts were left out, and the 
terms uſed at the preſentation of the king to his 
people [2], left to the diſcretion of the primate, 
Weakneſs The deſpotiſm of Henry VIII. which, though 
— * odious, had vigor and enterpriſe, was ſucceeded 
by a kind of nerveleſs ariſtocracy. A few potent 
noblemen, throughout the reign of Edward, 
— 
NOTES. 

[2] To make alterations in a ceremony ſo awful was cer- 
tainly a bold meaſure, It appears that the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was ordered by the council © to demand the con- 
ſent of the people, and yet in ſuch terms as ſhould ſhew that 
he (Edward) was no elective prince.“ It ſeems ſtrange that 
no form for this addreſs ſhould have been preſerved from 


former coronations for the primate's direction. 
* Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ui, P.1 12. Collections of Ditto, N.. 4+ 


7 ſtruggled 


= 9 
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ſtruggled for power and profit, and left the people . XVI 
to be plundered and ruined by bribed ſenators 
and iniquitous judges. Edward undoubtedly had 
good diſpoſitions ; but, except the ſpirited Latimer, 
who attempted by his plain but ſatirical diſcourſes 
to open his eyes, he ſeemed hardly to have a ſingle 
perſon about him who was not a party in ſupport- 
ing the wretched ſyſtem of corruption then pre- 
vailing. The mildneſs of Cranmer rendered his 
advice ineffectual; and Somerſet, though not a 
bad man, was notoriouſly greedy, and was governed 
by his wife, the vaineſt of women. 

Great attention was paid by thoſe who governed supre- 
to maintain the ſupremacy of the crown in every —_— 
point. Every perſon in office was made to reſign effec- 
his commiſſion, and provide himlielf with a new mo "BY 
4 one in the name of the young king. Even the ed. 

42 biſhops were not exempted from this ordinance; 

nor were theſe new powers granted without a 

ſpecial note that they were held only during the 

king's pleaſure *; nor without a poſitive aver- 

ment, that all manner of authority, whether civil 

or military, is derived from the crown Þ. 

| N Little can be ſaid for the ſtate of the Engliſh, 1 
- during the reign of Edward VI. as to their ſe- cenfured. 
; ciurity in perſon or property. Somerſet, the pro- 
cector, ſetting aſide his unbounded depredations 


* Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 5, 6. 
+ Strype*s Cranmer, p. 141. 
251245 e on 


1 
Cent. XVI. 
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on the church; for which, perhaps, his hatred to 
popery furniſhed to his ready / conſcience . ſome 


plauſible extenuation, was an honeſt pious man. 


Dr. Lati- 


mer's ſpi- 
rited re- 
bukes. 


He ſaw the depraved ſtate of the adminiſtration of 
civil juſtice ; but, having neither; reſolution nor 
capacity to reform the courts, he attempted a mea- 
ſure which, though perfectly well intended, was 
illegal, and haſtened his downfall. He erecte 
in his own palace“ a Court of Requeſts, to 
which the injured ſuitors, or the diſtreſſed poor, 
unable to pay counſel, might apply for redreſs. 

The corruption of the judges, although it was 
connived at by the great, or paſſed by as incurable, 
could not eſcape the piercing eye of the good 
Hugh Latimer, who, having been appointed preacher 
to the king, could make his counſel be heard 
where, only, redreſs could be had. _ 

There is no point which this honeſt. . 
preſſed more cloſely on the young monarch, and 
on Somerſet, than the neceſſity of reforming the 
conduct of his profligate magiſtracy: ] muſt 


deſire, ſays he, my Lord Protector's grace to 
bear me in this matter, and likewiſe, that your 
grace would hear poor men's ſuits yourſelf; put 


them to no other to be heard; let them not be 
delayed. The ſaying is now, that © Money is heard 

every where; if a man be rich there. ſhall 
ſoon be an end of his matters. Others are fain 


. ® Strype, vol. ii. p. 183. 


1 * 8 ES 
2 5 bon” os” A * 
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to go home with tears for any help they can have = 
from any judge's hand. Hear men's ſuits yourſelf, 
I require you in God's behalf ! and put them not in 
the hearing of thoſe velvet coats and up- ſkips; 
now a man can ſcarce know them from the ancient 
knights of the county.“ He proceeds: And 
you, proud judges, hearken what God ſays in his 
holy book: Hear the poor,” he ſays, as well 


as the rich!” Mark that ſentence, thou proud 
judge! The devil will bring this ſentence at the 


day of doom. Hell will be full of ſuch proud 
judges *.” 

_ © Now-a-days,” ſays he in another place, © the rs ill 
Judges are afraid to hear a poor man againſt the of 
rich; they will either pronounce againſt him, or | 
drive the ſuit ſo that he ſhall not be able to go 
through with it. But the greateſt man in the realm 

cannot hurt the judge ſo much as a poor widow, 


ſuch a ſhrewd turn ſhe can do him.“ He then 
"relates the tale of a judge who was ſkinned for 
taking bribes, and his ſkin nailed to a chair for 
future judges to fit in; and adds, with bitterneſs, 


* ſurely it was a goodly ſign, the ſign of a judge's 
ſkin. I ptay God we may once have the ſign of 


the ſkin in England!“ 


Again he advances with ſpirit: The dns Tread nd. 
ſhew favor to ſome, and will not ſuffer them ta tbe great. 
be rooted out or put to ſhame: „Oh! he is ſuch 


+ Gilpws Latimer, p. 16. . 
. B 3 a one's 


6 


Cent. XVI. 
— 


Sale of 
offices 
forbid- 
den, 
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a one's ſervant, we may not meddle with him. 
Oh! he is a gentleman, we may not put him to 
ſhame.” 

Again, © If there be a judgment between a poor 
man and a great man, what! mult there be a cor- 
ruption of juſtice? “ Oh! he is a great man, I 
dare not diſpleaſe him.” Fie upon thee! Art 
thou a judge, and wilt be afraid to give right 
judgment? Fear him not be he ever fo great a 
man, but uprightly do true juſtice,” 

In one point, at leaſt, the rough ſatire of Latimer 
was ſucceſsfully employed. He inveighed bit- 
terly againſt thoſe who bought or ſold offices 
under the king. Oh that your grace, ſaid the 
nervous preacher, would ſeek through your realm 
for men meet for offices, yea, and give them 
liberally for their pains, rather than that they ſhould 
give money for them; you ſhould ſeek out wiſe 
men, and men of activity, that have ſtomach to 
do their buſineſs, not milk-ſops, nor white-livered 
knights, but fearers of God; for he that feareth 
God will be no briber “. It was probably in con- 
ſequence of this that a very ſtrict ordinance was 
made in parliament againſt the ſelling of any office 
which might be connected with the adminiſtration 
or execution of juſtice f. Except this act, no 
notice appears to have been taken of the ſpirited 


* Gilpin's Latimer, p. 114. 
1 Stat. 2 and 3 Edw, VI. cap. 26. 
| orator's 


SEX. 


* 
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orator's reprooſs; but it ſpeaks in favor of one Sen, W 


of the worſt- principled courts which hiſtory can 


produce, that ſo bold and ſarcaſtic a monitor was 
not driven from his pulpit, and purſued by mini- 
ſterial vengeance. 

When the faction of Warwick IEP that 
of the Protector, matters went on ſtill worſe ; 
and the execution of martial law on the moſt 
trivial occaſions, and on the ſlighteſt . evidence, 
rendered the poſſeſſion of life extremely precarious, 
Under the fame adminiſtration, an a& of par- 8 
liament was promulgated, teeming with perilous ſtatute. 
and contradictory folly, It enacted, that whoever 
ſhould ſtyle the king, or any of his heirs (named 
in ſtat. 35 Henry VIII.), heretic, ſchiſmatic, &c. 
ſhould, for the firſt offence, forfeit goods and 
chattels; for the ſecond, incur a premunire ; and 
for the third, the penalty of treaſon. At this pe- 
riod, it is to be noted, the king and his next 
heir were of oppoſite religions. The ſame houſe 
of commons, though ſo careleſs in this great 
point, had refuſed to renew the cruel ſtatutes of 
Henry VIII. concerning treaſon, which Edward 
in his firſt year had repealed. 

The firſt act of Mary's reign, which aboliſhed popular 
all treaſons except thoſe in the famous act of Edward 7 an of 
III. and all felonies except thoſe that were ſo be- 
fore Henry VIII. would have been popular; had 
not the clauſes of a riot act, paſſed under Ed- 

B44 ward 
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ward VI. which re- inſtated many penalties, been 
revived before the end of the ſeſſions [3]. 

It appears that, at this period, the office of a 
magiſtrate was in danger of becoming an ap- 
pendage to the train of opulent and potent noble- 
men. It was to prevent this, that in the reign of 
Philip and Mary a bill was paſſed, that no man's 
ſervants, wearing their cloth, ſhall be juſtices of 
the peace, but“ the king's and queen's 1. 

The conveying of landed property from one to 
another, ſeems to have been tranſacted nearly in 
the ſame manner as in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The following verſes, printed in 1586, as © Olde 
Engliſh rules for purchaſing lande, will give no 
bad ſpecimen of the ſcience, whatever it may of 
the poetry, of its compoſer. 

© Whoſo'll be wiſe in purchaſing, 
Loet him conſider the points ö 


| NOTES. 7 

[3] A curious anecdote is related of an act paſſed. at this 
period, declaring Mary, though a guten, to have all the pri- 
vileges uſually held by the &:ngs of England. Gardiner, who, 
ſetting aſide his bigotry, was no bad patriot, contrived that 
law, that it might confine her within the ſame bounds as 
had been preſcribed to her predeceſſors. This he thought 
neceſſary, as he found that the Imperial ambaſſador had given 


her the copy of a plan to render her deſpotic. This ſcheme 


ſhe ſpiritedly threw into the fire with diſguſt, after ſhewing 


it to Biſhop Gardiner. But that wily old ſtateſman pro- 


bably. foreſaw that ſhe might not always be of the ſame 
mind, and brought about the a& now ſpoken of. | 
2 Except. + Stat. 2 and 3 P. and M. 


See 
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See that the land be cleare — 
In title o' th' ſellere; 
And that it ſtand in dangere 


Of no woman's dowriè, 

If the tenure be bond or free, 

Releaſe of every feoffee. 

Sce that the ſellere be of age, 

And that it lye not in mortgage; 
Whether a taile be thereof found, 
And whether it ſtand in ſtatute bound. 
Conſider what ſervice long' th thereto, 
And what quit rènt thereout muſt go. 
And if it be come of a wedded woman, 
Thinke thou then of “ covert baron,” 
And, if thou mayſt in anywiſe, 

Make thy charter by warrantiſe, 

To thee, thine heires, aſſignes alſo. 
Thus ſhould a wiſe purchaſer do“. 


The judges who preſided during the reign of 
Elizabeth were probably more attentive to their 
duty than thoſe who diſgraced the indolent reign of 
Edward, and lefs ſanguinary than thoſe of Mary; 
but the country magiſtrates ſeem to have deſerved 
little approbation. A juſtice of the peace was de- juſtices of 
ſcribed, towards the cloſe of Elizabeth's reign, by dhe peace 

, . venal. 

a member in the lower houſe, as © an animal who - 
for half a dozen of chickens would readily difpenſe 


* Booke of the Art and Mannar, &c, &c. by Leonard 
Maſcal, 1586, 


with 
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with a dozen penal laws -; and Elizabeth herſelf, 


in an earlier juncture, complains bitterly of negli- 
gence in the magiſtrates. She had good reaſon, 
if we may truſt to a ſenſibly- written account of 


the ſtate of Somerſetſhire at that period, preſerved 


by Strype, and written by an eminent magiſtrate 
of that county. This avers, that © forty perſons 
were executed in a year within the ſhire for rob- 
beries and other felonies; thirty-five burnt in 
the hand; thirty-ſeven whipt; and 183 diſcharged. 
Theſe laſt were all deſperate rogues ; none would 
employ them, nor would they do work if they 


CURSE had it. That not the fifth part of the felonies 


committed in the county were brought to trial, 
ſo negligent or ſo fearful were the magiſtrates ; 
that the innumerable vagabonds terrified the 
country people and forced them to watch their 


flock, herds, corn, woods, &c. all the night. 


That other ,counties fared as ill or worſe ; that 
300 or 400 vagabonds infeſted every ſhire, and 


met in bodies of ſixty rogues together, that they 


might plunder with impunity. That if all the 
felons of this ſort were aſſembled, they would give 
ſtrong battle to the moſt potent enemy the queen 
has; that the magiſtrates dreaded them, and that 
inſtances might be given that ſome have been in- 


timidated by the confederates of the condemned 


felons into an interpoſition to prevent the execu- 


— — 
* D'Ewes Journals, p. 661, 664. 
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tion of a ſentence which they themſelves had pro- _ XVI. 
nounced “. N EDI 
Yet this accumulation of villany was by no Severe 


. enal 
means owing to the want of penal [4] ſtatutes. 4-0 


Theſe increaſed wonderfully; the ſtealers of horſes , 
the cutpurſes or pickpockets, the breakers into 
houſes, and the violators of female chaſtity, were 
declared felons without benefit of clergy ; per- N 
jury and forgery Þ were puniſhed by loſs of ears; 
and clipping coin was made high-treaſon. The 


| proceſs of outlawry in the diſtant and detached 


diſtricts, ſuch as Wales and Cheſhire, was rendered 
more eaſy and more effectual &; vagabonds were 


made ſlaves |, and gypſies felons C. 


NOTES. 
[4] It is a fact very little known, that © the gallies“ are 
mentioned in a ſtatute late in the reign of Elizabeth, as a 


puniſhment not uncommon. Lord Coke, too, in his In- 


ſtitutes, ſpeaks of them in the ſame light. There were three 
in the navy, even when the larger ſhips were but nineteen : 


„The Speedwell, the Try-ryght, and the Black Galley.” 
[BAR. ON STATUTES. 


Another ſingular and very terrific ſpecies of puniſhment 
we read of in © Harriſon's Deſcription of Britain :* © Such as 
having wals and banks near the ſea, and doe ſuffer the ſame 
to decaie, after convenient admonition, whereby the water 
entereth and drowneth up the country; are, by a certayne 
cuſtome, apprehended, condemned, and ſtaked in the breache ; 
where they remayne for ever as parcell of the new wal,” 
&c. &c. [HoLinGsHED. 

* Strype's Annals, vol. iv. p. 290, &c. | 

+ Stat. 2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. 23. Stat. 5 Eliz. c. and 14. 

$ Stat. 1 Ed. VI. cap. 10. 5 and 6 Ed. VI. cap. 26. | 

Stat. 1 Ed, VI, cap. 3. Stat. 5 Eliz, cap · 20. 


It 
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It will probably aftoniſh thoſe who look for the 
perfection of civilization under Elizabeth, to hear 
that the trial by combat' might be legally de- 
manded during her reign, and that in 1571, on the 
18th of June, the judges of the common pleas 
actually fat in Tothill-fields, Weſtminſter, to de- 
cide on a fight between © George Thorne, a 
big, broad, ſtrong fellow, the champion for 


Thomas Paramore, and Henry Nallor, © a proper 


lender man,” who came to fight for Simon Lowe 
and John Kyme “. 

The perſon of the Engliſhman, of the 16th 
century, was no better protected againſt the malice 


of the informer, than were his goods againſt the 


intereſted rapacity of a corrupt judge. 

The power of exerting that ſummary ſpecies of 
judicature ſtyled Martial Law was allowed to re- 
ſide in the ſovereign, and ſeems to have been in- 
tended againſt the remains of ſubdued rebel cities, 
or of revolters conquered in the field, The exe- 


cutions in the Weſt, in the reign of Edward, by 


Kingſton, and in the North by Bowes, had the 
reſentment of recent outrages committed by a 
military force to excuſe chem, if pay Wine can 
excuſe inhumanity. 


But it was not only in rebellious boite, or/ 


in time of war, that this odious law was exer- 
ciſed. During the minority of Edward VI. the 


* Antiquarian Rep. vol. i. p. 116. 


bailiff 


dd v Aa” 
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bailiff of Rumford, in Eſſex, a worthy and reſpected Cent, XVL 


man, was executed on a gibbet before the door of 
Stowe, the hiſtorian, in London; he had been 
accuſed of treaſonable words (which words he 
utterly denied) by Sir Stephen, the zealous but 
fanatical curate of Cree-church ; had been tried 
by martial law, and ſentenced to be immediately 
hanged. His malicious accuſer was obliged to 
leave the place, and ſhrywd himſelf in obſcurity 


from the reproaches of the people *. 


It - cannot be ſuppoſed that the daughter of 
Henry VIII. would be ſparing in the uſe of an or- 
dinance ſo well ſuited to her deſpotic turn. A 
letter + ſtill exiſts in her own hand, reproaching 
Lord Suſſex for not exerting this law after the 
Northern rebellion had been quelled. But ſhe, 
too, thought that its advantages ought not to be 
limited to times of war and rebellion; and when 
Peter Burchet wounded the navigator Hawkins, 
Elizabeth would fain have exerted martial law 
againſt him, but was diſſuaded by her coun- 
ſellors . She was not always ſo cautious; we 
have (in Strype's Collections) a proclamation of 
her's, ordering martial law to be uſed againſt ſuch 


as import bulls, or even forbidden books or 


pamphlets, from abroad 5, © any law or ſtatute to 


* Preface to Stowe's London. 
+ Ms. quoted in Hume's Tudors, p. 718. 
1 Camden, p. 449, 

$ Strype, vol, iii. p. 570. 
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the contrary in any wife notwithſtanding. And 
another time ſhe was ſo much irritated at the 
flow proceedings of the ſtar- chamber (none of 
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the mildeſt of courts), in the puniſhment of the 


vagabonds with which the metropolis abounded [ 5], 


that ſhe gave to Sir Thomas Wilford the com- 


miſſion of provoſt- martial, ordering him to ſeize 


ſuch perſons as the juſtices of the peace. ſhould 


point out to him as worthy to be executed by 
martial law, and to execute them on the gallows 
or gibbet, openly, near the place of the of- 
fence “. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that when a Tudor reign- 
ed, the liberty of the ſubject ſhould be better ſe- 
cured than his property, or his life. Numberleſs 
ſnares were indeed laid for his freedom, and the 
practice of preſſing' [6], as then managed (com- 

prehending 
— * 
NOTES, 


[5] It is a ſtriking obſervation, and made by one of our 


beſt hiſtorians, that the deſpotiſm of Elizabeth was rot ac- 
companied with that exactneſs of police, and, in conſequence, 
ſecurity of private property from vulgar plunderers, which 
ſometimes conſoles the ſubjects of arbitrary princes for the 
evils of their adminiſtration. He knows not how to account 
for this, unleſs from the extreme ſcantineſs of her reſources, 
which did not enable her to pay or reward a ſufficient force 
to ſupport the civil power, [Hu ME. 

16] The firſt record of impreſſing ſeamen is found in the 
zgth of Edward III. but the term uſed is to make choice 


and take up in the counties of Kent, &c, thirty-fix mariners,” 


&c, 
* Rym, Fœd. tom, xvi. p. 279, 
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i e forcu Cent XVI. 
prehending the forcing employments on perſons 


who wanted them not), was one of the eaſieſt 
| methods 


NOTES. 

&c, The ſtory of Read, a rich citizen, preſſed, and made 
to ſerve in Scotland as a private ſoldier, becauſe he would 
not lend Henry VIII. 100l. has been told before. 

In a proclamation, dated March 29, 1557, appears, for 
the firſt time, the term © Preſs' applied to ſea-faring men. 
It recites, that divers ſhip-maſters, mariners, and ſea-faringe 
men, lately preſted and reteyned to ſerve her Majeſty,” & c. &c. 
Shakſpeare intimates thar ſhip-wrights were alſo liable to 
the preſs : © Why ſuch impreſs of ſea-wrights?* And though 
this ſcene is laid in Denmark, yet it ſhould be recollected 
that the Bard of Avon generally transfers the manners of 
England to every country which he makes his ſcene of action. 
Fiſhermen are expreſſly excepted from the preſs by a ſtatute “. 

But it was not only for the defence of the country, nor 
for the puniſhment of individuals, that preſſing was uſed. 
Parents were liable to have their” children torn from their 
arms to become choriſters in the royal chapels. Read the 
complaint of Thomas Tufler, Gentleman,“ who, writing 
of his own childhood, ſings, 
Then for my voyce 
I muſt (no choyce) 
Away, of force, 
Like poſting horſe, 
For ſundry men 
Had placards, then, 

Such childe to take 
The better breſte, 
The leſſer reſte 
To ſerve the queen; 
For time ſo ſpente 
I may repente, 

And ſottowe make.” 


*. 5 Eliz. cap. 5, f. 43. 


In 
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Cent. XVI. methods of putting obnoxious perſons out of the 
* way. In caſe,” fays Oſborne, © ſhe (Elizabeth) 
found any likely to interrupt her occaſions, ſhe 
did ſeaſonably prevent him by a chargeable em- 
ployment abroad, or putting him on ſome ſervice 

at home, which ſhe knew was leaſt grate ful“. 
It were indeed a curious taſk,'to review tke favo- 
rite reign of Elizabeth, and to remark the defpotic 
power which ſhe might have exerciſed over her ſub- 


jets, The obſerver would find more motives - 


of gratitude for her forbearance of evil, than for 

all the ſplendid glories of her active reign. 
Arbitrary The court of ftar-chamber, whoſe members 
courts. held their places at the will of the ſovereign, might 
fine, impriſon, and puniſh [7] corporally, by 
Whip- 


| NOTES. 
In 1550, Strype tells us, there was A grant of a commiſſion 
to Philip Van Wilder, gentleman of the privie chamber, in 


anie churches and chappells within England © to take to 


the king's uſe ſuch and ſo man finging children and choriſters 
as he and his deputy thought good.” And again, in the fol- 
_ lowing year, the maſter of the king's chapel has licence to 
take up, from time to time, as many children to ſerve in 
the king's chapel as he ſball think fit.” 
An ordinance for preſſing minſtrells (miniſtrallos) may be 
found in the days of Henry VI. [STATE ayup WarToON, 
[7] The juriſdiction of this court ſeems to have extended 
itſelf to Aomeſtic) as well as criminal concerns. In Ben 
Jonſon's New Inn, the Lord Beaufort, fancying that he 
has been drawn in to marry a dance dn exclaims, 
i — 


0 Oſbourne, P- 392. 


5 
t 
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whipping, branding, ſlitting noſtrils and ears. 5 The Cent. XVI. 


ſovereign, if preſent, was ſole judge. 


The high-commiſſion court has been deſcribed. High 
Its powerful vengeance was aimed at errors in . 
doctrine or worſhip, or, more fairly, againſt any court. 


deviation from what the ſovereign thought right in 
religious matters. No man,“ wrote the orthodox 
Elizabeth to Archbiſhop Whitgift, © ſhould be 
ſuffered to decline either to the right or left 
hand from the drawn line limited by authority “.' 
The ſhort but ſharp operations of martial law 
have been already amply deſcribed ; and the great 
Lord Bacon thought that Eſſex and his friends 
had great indulgence ſhewn to them in not being 
inſtantly put to death by that judicature f. 
It does not ſeem needful that the ſovereign 


' ſhould be poſſeſſed of any farther means [8] of 


doing 


NOTES. 
There is a royal court o' th' ſtar-chamber 
Will ſcatter all theſe miſts, diſperſe theſe vapours, 
And clear the truth,” 

[8] The awe in which the unlimited ſway of Elizabeth 
kept her courtiers, is unutterable. Sir Robert Cary writes to 
his father, the queen's couſin and favorite general, who had 
ſtaid a day or two too long in London, She grew into a 
grate rage, begynynge with God's-wondes, that ſhe wolde 
ſett you by the feete, &c, &c. Another time he ſays to his 
hk © Should I 80 we * her en it were in her 
X : power 

1 NMusden- 0 . b. 263. 

.. + Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. 5 10. 
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doing ill; yet had Elizabeth (and her predeceſſors 
had the ſame) a power to give her ſecretaries and 
privy- counſellors the exerciſe of unlimited deſpo- 
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tiſm. Each of theſe might, by his ſole warrant, 


impriſon any one whom he thought a ſuſpicious 


perſon for as long a time as he thought proper “, 
and, at his on diſcretion (are we reading of Eng- 
land or of Morocco l), might ſtretch him on the 
rack [9]! 

In 


NOTES. 
power to hang me on my retourne; and, for any thing I ſee, 
it were ill truſting her.” The dread of her anger was in- 
deed great enough to extort the moſt humiliating conceſſions, 
and on occaſions apparently trivial. In 1594, two young 
officers, Sir Nicholas Clifford and Sir Anthony Shirley, 
who had behaved themſelves with fingular bravery in France, 
and for that cauſe had had the knighthood of St. Michael 
conferred on them by Henry IV. diſpleaſed Elizabeth fo ex- 
ceedingly, by appearing at court with the enſigns of the 


order, that ſhe threatened them ſeverely, and obliged them 
to write to France, and renounce the knighthood, 


[CAupEx. 

[9] That the uſe of the rack was too familiar to the 
mind of Elizabeth, the following ſtory told by Lord Bacon 
will prove: And another time when the queen could not be 
perſuaded that it (a treatiſe) was his writing whoſe name 
was to it, but that it had ſome more miſchievous author, 
and ſaid, with great indignation, “that ſhe would have him 
racked to produce his author.” I replied, ** Nay, madam, 
he is a doctor, never rack his perſon, but rack his ſtyle; 
let him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and 
be enjoined to continue the ſtory where it breaketh off, and 


I will 
* Murden's Papers, p. 632. Haynes's Ditto, p. 196. 
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In running through the oppreſſive powers of S. XVE 


Elizabeth's reign no mention has been made of Courts of 
Ward and 


© the Court of Wards, which gave to the ſovereign 


the poſſeſſion of eſtates during the minority of ance. 


the heir, and authority to diſpoſe of heir or heireſs 
in marriage; nor of Purveyance, by virtue of 
which ſhe might victual not only her court, but 
her fleets ® and armies, at the coſt of ſuffering in- 
dividuals, not regularly taxed, but partially marked 


out [ 10] for oppreſſion. © When the queen's ma- 


NOTES. 
I will undertake, by collating the ſtyles, to judge whether 
he were the author or no“. [CaBALA. 


Thus, had it not been for the humanity and wit of Lord 
Bacon, a man of letters had been tortured by the rack for 
a political pamphlet, 

[10] The conduct of the Purveyor, in every age, added 
inſolence to oppreſſion, In earlier times the inhabitants fled 
the country when he approached, armed with the uſual powers 
of providing for the royal train. In the reign of Edw. VI. 
Aſcham's letters afford a proof that a refined inhumanity 
was ſometimes added to his uſual rapacity. The preſident 
of Peterhouſe, Cambridge, had a favorite pad which he uſed 
for the recovery of his health; the purveyor ſeized this nag, 
nor would any other ſatisfy him, although many more were 
grazing in the field. This officer muſt certainly have ſtretch- 
ed the limits of his commiſſion, ſince we are told he was only 
the king's purveyor of . [RooRI AsCHAMErisT. 

A ſpeech made by Lord Bacon, explaining all the op- 
preſſions of purveyance, which is recorded in his works, 
vol. iv. p. 305, 306, ought to be read by every Engliſhman 
of the 18th century, that he may reliſh the bleſſings of the 
conſtitution by which he is protected. 

* Camden, p. 388. 
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Cent. l, jeſty doth remove,” ſays a contemporary writer, 


Warrants 
to ſtop the 
courſe of 
juſtice. 


© from one place to another, there are uſually 400 
carewares, which amount to the ſumme of 2,400' 
horſes, appointed out of the countries adjoining, 
whereby her carriage is conveyed fafely to the ap- 
pointed place . 

Elizabeth was praiſed in parliament for not 
imitating the practice, common among her prede- 
ceſſors, of ſtopping the courſe of juſtice by ſpecial 
warrants T. Each time that ſhe refrained from 
this groſs abuſe of her power ſhe was certainly 
laudable. But there remain ſtill, in the public re- 
cords, warrants ſigned by her, exempting certain 
perſons from all ſuits and proſecutions : © Theſe 
warrants, ſhe ſays, © ſhe grants from her royal pre- 
rogative, which ſhe will not allow to be diſputed 4. 

The crown of England had indeed, in the 16th 


century, every power [11] which the. moſt uncon- 


troled deſpotiſm could wiſh for, except that of 
regular and legal taxation. This limitation,“ ſays 


NOTES. 


[11] The particular fetters which pinioned the preſs are 
not added to the catalogue of Elizabeth's penal powers in 
this place. They were frequently connected with the exer- 
tions of the eccleſiaſtical; and the ſtationer's ſtores were 


oftener ranſacked by the high-commiſſion court than by the 
ſtar- chamber. Both were deſpotic. 


* Harriſon's Deſcr. of Britain, p. 220. + D'Ewes, p. 141. 
4 Rym. Fœd. tom. xv. p. 652, 708, 777. 
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an ingenious [ 12] hiſtorian, © unſupported by other cnt Xv7 
privileges; appears rather prejudicial to the people ; 
ſince it engaged to the queen to erect monopolies, 
and. grant patents for excluſive trade; ſchemes 
ſo very pernicious, that, had they proceeded, 
they muſt have rendered the induſtry of England 
uſeleſs, and her foil barren for want of cultivation. 

Nor did the ſovereign ſtop here. When the 
patent and the monopoly gave not a ſufficient 
ſupply, the loan was at hand; a loan which none 
could ſafely refuſe, and which, even if repaid after 
a time, which was ſeldom the caſe, was yet inju- 
rious to the lender; as he had no intereſt for his 
money. 

What then, it may be fairly aſked, was the duty The duty 
of the parliament during the dynaſty of the Tudor of cog 
family? The members were not to meddle with the 16th 
ſtate affairs or the ſucceſſion, nor with the church... 
This laſt ſubje& they were expreſsly directed to 
avoid, in every ſpeech which, during Elizabeth's 


NOTES. 


[12] Mr. Hume; to whoſe admirable obſervations on the 
reign of Elizabeth, the author owns with gratitude, that he 
owes more than one paragraph. That elegant writer has 
> Cconſolidated into an eſſence, thoſe powers with which the 
> then exiſtent conſtitution had armed the crown; apparently 
7 * with the laudable intention that the reader ſhould feel double 


—* pleaſure, in the bleſſings and privileges which a more liberat . 
orm of government, in the 18th century, confers, in op- $ 
> poſition to the deſpotiſm of a reign which will yet remain, in 
drilliancy, unrivalled in the Engliſh annals. 
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reign, opened the ſeſſion. They might, however, 
direct the tanning of leather or the milling of 
cloth ; they might attend to the preſervation of the 
game, to the repair of bridges and highways, and 
to the puniſhment of vagabonds and beggars. It 
is true, that the court could do all that was neceſſary 
by proclamations, which were allowed to have 
the force of acts of parliament, and which were 
much more ſtrictly executed; but they were not ſo 
durable, and were ſooner forgotten *. 

In the year 1601, the liſt [13] of commodities 
which were granted out by patent from the queen 


NOTES. 


[13] Theſe were, ſalt, currants, iron, powder, cards, calf 
ſkins, felts, poldavies (canvas), ox-ſhin bones, train oil, lifts 
of cloth, pot-aſh, anniſeeds, vinegar, ſea-coal, ſteel, aqua vitæ, 
bruſhes, pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, calamint 
ſtone, oil of blubber, glaſſes, paper, ſtarch, tin, ſulphur, new 
drapery, dried pilchards; tranſportation of iron, horn, beer, 
leather; importation of Spaniſh wool and of Iriſh yarn. 
Theſe are but a part of the commodities conſigned over to 
monopoliſts, and we may judge how much the public ſuffered 
by this cruel practice by the price of ſalt, which was in 
ſome places raiſed from ſixteen pence a buſhel to fourteen or 
fifteen ſhillings. An incident during the ſame ſeſſion deſerves 
notice, Sir Andrew Noel, being ſheriff of Rutland, returned 
himſelf, together with Sir John Harrington, as knights for 
ſaid county. On this being queſtioned in parliament, Sir 
Edward Hobby ſaid, that it might well be ſo, fince the 
bailiffs of Southwark had, in * the 21it of the queen's reign, 
returned themſelves and were received.“ However, a new 
election was ordered, 

* Hume's Tudors, p. 526. 
to 
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to her greedy courtiers, was read over to the . XVI. 
houſe of commons, and excited, even among 
thoſe broken; ſpirited legiſlators, a temporary re- 
ſentment. Is not bread among them?“ ſaid an 
indignant member, If it be not now, it will be 
in the catalogue before next parliament.” In this 
place it would be unpardonable not to repeat the 
arguments which were uſed in defence of the 
queen's conduct; which, as they were found in 
the mouths, by turns, of the country-gentlemen 
as well as of the courtiers, and admitted on all 
ſides, muſt be allowed ro compoſe the political 
creed of the times. 


: 


© The queen, it was affirmed, poſſeſſed an en- Summary 
larging and a reſtraining power; by her preroga- of the 


queen's 


power . 


tive ſhe might ſer free what was limited by ſtatute 
or otherwiſe, or ſhe might reſtrain what was 
free“. The royal prerogative was neither to be 
canvaſſed, nor diſputed, nor examined 1. It 
could admit of no limitation . Abſolute princes, 
as the ſovereigns of England, were a ſpecies of di- 
vinities 5. By her diſpenſing power, the queen might 
annul any ſtatute ; and ſhe could even make void 
a clauſe inſerted by that very diſpen-ſing power |. 

© A converſation,” writes the indignant reporter, 


© more worthy of a Turkiſh Divan than of an 
Engliſh houſe of commons.” 


* D'Ewes's Journals, p. 644, 675. + Ibid. p. 644, 649 
t Ibid. p. 646, 651. $ Ibid. p. 649. 
I Ibid. p. 640, 646. 
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2 On this occaſion the queen moſt ſtrangely re- 


laxed from her uſual ſeverity; and, inſtead of 
ſending the foes of monopolizers to priſon, ſhe 
promiſed immediate redreſs; and the aſtoniſned 
Prophane houſe thought no phraſeology too high to expreſs 
gratitude. the merits of ſuch condeſcenſion, and applied to 
their frail, and almoſt expiring, ſovereign, thoſe 
epithets which are uſually appropriated to the 
Creator. Her meſſage was * goſpel or glad 
tidings ;* ſhe had, like the Deity, been herſelf 
the agent, they praiſed her preventing grace, 
and affirmed that, like the Divinity, ſhe was all 
truth,” and, like him too, performed all ſhe * 
miſed.* 
Thus ſtood, or rather, thus n crept, the. 
laſt parliament of Elizabeth's deſpotic reign. Let 
us cloſe the account with an inſtance of 1 
fying oratory. 
It was uſual (the cuſtom ſtill laſts) for the mem- 
ber propoſed as Speaker of the lower houſe, to 
Qualifica- Urge his own incapacity. Yelverton was ſingularly 
— 2 eloquent on this ſubject in 1597. Your Speaker,” 
ſaid he, © ought to be a man big and comely, 
ſtately and well-ſpoken ; his voice great, his car- 
riage majeſtical ; his nature haughty, and his 
purſe plentiful and heavy. But, contrarily, the 
ſtature of my body is ſmall, myſelf not ſo well 
ſpoken, my voice low, my carriage lawyer-like 
and of the common faſhion ; my nature ſoſt and 
baſhful, my purſe thin, light, and never yet plen- 
| tiful. 
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tiful.”- The houſe lent no ear to this modeſt apo- Cent XVI 
logy ; and Yelverton filled the chair with ſufficient 

dignity “. | 

It may now be aſked, what was the power, and Trivial 
what the uſe, of parliaments, when ſuch deſpotic 3 
powers were lodged in the crown? The parliament ment. 
entirely regulated the taxation of the ſubject; a 

power which was only valuable from becoming, 

under an irreſolute mogärch, the means of ex- 
torting, gradually, all thoſe privileges which form 

the baſis of that admirable conſtitution of which 

Great Britain boaſts in the 18th century. 

The parliament had no real legiſlative power. 

So long as there exiſted an authority which could 
diſpenſe with the penalties of its acts, ſuch acts 
were futile. | 

The forms of parliament were little altered from 
thoſe of the preceding reigns; the ſons of peers 
appear to have been firſt elected to fit in the lower 
houſe about 1550. In the ſame year the firſt 
Journal of the houſe's proceedings appears to have 
been taken down, 

In the year 1555 a ſingular circumſtance occur- Seceſfon 
red in conſequence of a diſpute between the two in 1555. 
houſes of parliament. Several members of the 
lower houſe ſeceded, and would not attend their 


duty. The queen proceeded againſt them. Six 


* D'Ewes's Journal, p. 549. 
| ſubmitted 


— — 
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Cent. XVI. ſubmitted and paid their fines ; the reſt traverſed, 
and the death of Mary ſtopped the whole proceſs. 

Elizabeth The extreme delicacy of Elizabeth concerning 

Sc her ſupremacy of the church, was a ſource of per- 

macy. petual vexation to her commons, as it excited her 
to reſiſt with great ſternneſs every attempt which 
they, who almoſt all Puritans, inceſſantly formed 
againſt her much favpred cap and robes. Theſe, 
as has been already ſhewn, ſhe guarded with care 
from their attacks; nor was ſhe leſs attentive to 
her own lucrative prerogative of granting patents 
and monopolies. 
„ Harſh In 1571. Robert Bell, a noted Puritan, who 
treatment had ſpoken againſt an excluſive patent of ruinous 
wy men- conſequence, granted to a merchant of Briſtol, drew 
upon the houſe a command from the queen : to 
ſpend little time in motions, and to avoid long 
ſpeeches.' Bell himſelf was ſent for by the council, 
and fo ſeverely reprimanded, that, on his return 
to the houſe, © his amazed countenance “ terrified 
the members from freedom of ſpeech for ſome 

| ſpace of time 

An early It was in this ſeſſion that a bribe of four 2 

bribe. was proved to have been given by a member of 
the lower houſe to the mayor of a don i 
order to ſecure his ſeat +. 


: Intrepidi- In the ſeſſion of 1576 Peter Wentworth, the moſt 


9 ſturdy of the Puritan members, uttered a ſpeech 
worth, | 
| * D'Ewes's Journal, p. 242. + Ibid. p. 181. 


fraught 


* 
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fraught with ſuch principles of liberty, and ſuch 


ſtrong intimations of the extreme deſpotiſm of the 
court and ſervility of the ſenate, that the com- 
mons, ſtanding aghaſt at his intrepidity, committed 
him priſoner to the ſerjeant at arms, and ordered 
him to be examined by a committee ; which, chu- 
ſing to meet in the ſtar-chamber, ſeemed diſpoſed 


to add the powers of that arbitrary court to their 


own. But the diſcerning Puritan refuſed to plead 
before any court except a committee acting exclu- 


ſively as members of parhament ; and Elizabeth, 


not liking the perverſe ſteadineſs of the man, gave 
up the point; and, with great apparent mildneſs, 
reſtored him to his liberty and place in parlia- 
ment*. It was on this occaſion that Sir Walter 
Mildmay, in a celebrated ſpeech to the houſe, ex- 
tolled the benevolence of the queen, and told the 
commons that they muſt not ſpeak all they thought, 
ſince ſuch freedoms had frequently been puniſhed, 
both in paſt ages and in the preſent. That gen- 


tleman, with a Mr. Fleetwood, and Sir Humphry Mean ſe- 
Gilbert (a man deſigned by nature for a hardy ma- . 


riner, not a court flatterer), made on all occa- 
ſions ſuch ſervile adulatory ſpeeches, ſo fraught with 
the doctrines of paſſive obedience, and ſo mena- 
cing to that part of the commons which harbored 
any idea of freedom in ſpeaking, that they ex- 
poſed them to the moſt cutting raillery from their 


* D*'Ewes's Journal, p. 244. 
opponents, 
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Cent. XVI. opponents, who dared to ſpeak of them, although 
themſelves terrified at any whiſper that the n 
or the council would be diſpleaſed.. 

I It were endleſs to record the repeated humi- 
1 liations to which the parliaments of Elizabeth were 
. bound to ſubmit ; one farther inſtance only ſhall be 
adduced. In 1593, Puckering, the lord keeper, 
in his anſwer to the ſpeaker's three uſual demands, 
explained liberty of ſpeech to be no more than a 
liberty of aye and no“. This was the text. A 
proper comment ſoon appeared; for Peter Went- 
worth, and three other members, were ſent to pri- 
ſon for moſt reſpe&fully propoſing that the queen 
ſhould be intreated to ſettle the ſucceſſion of her 
crown. After a fortnight had paſſed, the houſe 
was moved to petition the queen for the releaſe of 
their members ; but being told by the courtiers, 
that Elizabeth would like to take her own time, 
the cautious ſenate humbly acquieſced f. 

The ranks of ſociety continue nearly as they had 
been during the former part of the century, ex- 
cept the unhappy denomination of ſlaves. That 

_ expiring. order, diſgraceful to the ages in which it had exiſt- 

| ed, was nearly [14] annihilated ; even the ward 

was 


NOTES. 


[14] But not zecalh ; ſor, in the Fœdera, vol. xv. p. 715, 
may be found a ſolitary in ſtance of a regular manumiſſion 
by Elizabeth in favor of her home-born villain in the manor 

| of 


* D'Ewes, p. 460, 469. + Ibid. p. 470. 
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B was baniſhed, and only to be found in an imprac- Cent, XL, 
Þ tricable act of parliament as a bugbear to vaga- 
bonds 

In their room aroſe to notice, a diviſion of the Care of 
community emphatically ſtyled © the poor.“ For the poor. 
* theſe Judge Blackſtone writes, that he finds no 
legal or compulſive proviſion ſet apart in early 
times. Their maintenance, then, fell chiefly on 
the eccleſiaſtics; and a fourth part of the tithes 


was originally ſet apart for that purpoſe. When 


gradually the tithes became the property of mo- 
naſteries, the ſupport of the poor became their 


duty. In the reign of Henry VIII. the firſt act * 
was paſſed which immediately affected this diviſion 
of the people. The magiſtrates were directed to 
ſearch for the poor, and to give begging licences to 
all weak, old, and impotent perſons ; but ſuch as 
were © whole and mighty in body,” and yet were 
found idling away their time, were to be ſeverely 
whipped and ſent to their pariſhes. 


And here it ſhould be obſerved, that this regu- Poor's 
lation took place ſome years before the diſſolution [i 
of religious houſes. This remark confutes at once the refor- 


the favorite ſyſtem of thoſe who date the com- 


NOTES. 
of Taunton Dean. An order may be alſo ſeen p. 751, 
whereby Lord Burleigh and Sir W. Mildmay are direQed to 
agree with the queen's bondſmen in the Weſtern counties for 


» Stat, 22 Hen, VIII. cap. 12, 
mencement 
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Cent. XVI. mencement of the poor's rates om” the deſtruc- 


Inhuman 
law re- 


pealed. 


tion of monaſteries [1 5J. | | 

Early in the reign of Edward VI. an act paſſed ® 
whoſe extreme inhumanity ſhortened its own dura- 
tion. Firſt, vagabonds were averted to be more 
in number in England than in other regions ; the 
ſervants out of place, wanderers, &c. were all hud- 
dled together under the name of vagabonds, and 
were decreed to become ſlaves for two years, and 
to be driven to work by dint of blows, and kept to it 
by chains. If ſuch oppreſſed being ſhould abſent 
himſelf fourteen days, he might be branded with a 
hot iron, and became a ſlave for ever. Any child 
found in ſuch vagabond's company, incurred the 
ſame penalty. 

The free and generous nature of the Engliſh 
revolted at this cruel law. It was found tobe 
uſeleſs from its inhumanity, and a new one was 


framed in its ſtead F. By this and another ſubſe- 


quent act, collectors were appointed to gather alms. 


NOTES. 
[15] Neither am I moved, © ſays Fynes Moryſon, a con- 


temporary, treating of the ſubſiſtence of the poor, * with the 


vulgar opinion, preferring old times to ours; becauſe it is ap- 
parent that the cloyſters of monkes (who ſpoyled all that they 
might be beneficial to a few), and gentlemen's houſes (who 
nouriſhed a rabble of ſervants), lying open to all idle people 
for meate and drinke, were cauſe of greater ill than'good to 
the commonwealth.” [IvrinBRARY, 


* Stat, 1 Ed. VI. cap. 3. 
+ Stat. 5 and 6 Ed. Wes 2: 


7 for 


or 
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for the relief of the poor; and if any one would 
not add what appeared to be his fair quota to the 
contribution, he · was to be reprimanded by the 
biſhop ; who might alſo, if he found him ob- 
ſtinate, take order for the reformation of his eon- 
duct. ar. 

In the fourteenth of Elizabeth a ſtatute ap- 
pears which directs aſſeſſments to be made in 
every pariſh for the relief of the poor.“ This was 
for a limited time; and (ſays Mr. Barrington *) 
was probably ſuffered to expire from its great 
ſeverity againſt vagabonds ; who, if above fourteen, 
were to be whipped, burned in the ear with a hot 
iron to the compaſs of an inch, and for the ſecond 
offence to ſuffer death. 

The important act which paſſed in almoſt the 
laſt year of Elizabeth, at a period when ſhe, from 
the gloom which over-ſhadowed her once active 
mind, could have little merit in the compoſition 
of a law ſo voluminous and intricate, is extremely 
and judiciouſly particular, and appoints not only 
the method of raiſing a tax for the ſupport of the 
poor, and. the perſons who are to colle& it and 
to diſtribute it, but alſo thoſe who are to overſee 
and criticiſe on that diſtribution ; a taſk allotted 
with the moſt diſcerning propriety to the neigh- 
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Laudable 
regula- 
tions 
enacted. 


boring juſtices of the peace. It regulates alſo the 


ſettlement of the poor, that is to ſay, it appoints 


Obſ. on Statutes, p. 477. + Stat. 43 Eliz, cap. 2. 
ro 
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to what pariſhes, families, circumſtanced as de- 
ſcribed by the act, have a right [16] to apply for 
relief. The whole act is allowed to poſſeſs great 
merit; nor have the attempts to explain and im- 
prove it, always ſucceeded, | 

England is. the only country which has provided 
for the laborer when his ſtrength has forſaken 
him, and when the merits of a life ſpent in in- 
duſtry, call loudly on the more opulent members 
for ſupport; nor can the ſhort account which has 
been given of this moſt meritorious inſtitution be 
better concluded than by the words of the humane 
and intelligent Barrington: © If merits in an indi- 
vidual are ſometimes ſuppoſed to be rewarded in 


this world, I do not think it too preſumptuous to 


luppoſe that national virtues may likewiſe meet 
with their bleſſings; England has, to its peculiar 
honor, not only made its poor free, but | hath 
provided a certain and ſolid eſtabliſhment to pre- 


vent their neceſſities and indigence when they ariſe 


from what the law terms * the act of God.” And 
are not theſe beneficent attentions to the miſeries 
of our fellow creatures, the firſt of choſe poor pleas 


NOTES. | 
[16] We find, by a letter of the antiquary Aubrey, that 
this ſtatute was not for ſome time carried into general exe- 
cution, particularly in Wiltſhire, Nor are the poor's laws 
executed to this day in ſome counties of North Wales, though 
this ſtatute expreſsly extends to the principality 
[BAR. ON STAT. 


which 
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which we are capable of offering in behalf of our 
imperſections to an all · wiſe and merciful Creator “. 


We have no very clear lights as to the revenues Revenue | 
of Edwatd VI. Great ſums were ſpent by war, „ard VI. 


and ſtill more by the careleſſneſs of his miniſters. 
The parliament, as it uſually did to every new 
prince, gave him tonnage and poundage for his 
life; beſides the duties on wood and leather , 
expreſsly for the guard of the ſeas. The French 
king had paid him 400,000 crowns for Boulogne ; 
the companies of London had given him 20,0001. 


as a compoſition Þ ; he had the produce of many 


chantries which were publicly fold; and the 
biſhoprics were robbed of many manors for his 
uſe, or rather for to ſupply the exigencies of his 
rapacious courtiers [17]. Beſides this, a large 
ſum was raiſed for the treaſury by the worlt of 
all methods, that of debaſing the coin. Yet he 
died indebted more than three hundred thouſand 


pounds to his ſubjects and others [18]. 
His 


NOTES. 

[17] So thoroughly had the peculations of Edward's 
ill-choſen miniſters ruined the ſtores left by Henry VIII. 
that it was now judged right to deſtroy the two courts * of 
the Augmentation” and of the Surveyors ;* there being 
now hardly buſineſs enough left to employ the court of 
Exchequer. [CARTE. 


[18] We may judge in ſome degree of the king's revenue, 


as well as of the value of money during his reign, by the 


amount 
Obſ. on Statutes, p. 481. + Stat. 1 Ed. VI. cap, 13. 


t Heylyn, apud Carte, vol. ili. p. 271. 
Vor. III. D 
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Cent. XV. His ſiſter Mary was by no means ſcrupulous in 


Or ary: 


the methods of increaſing her revenue. - She put 

in practice © forced loans “; ſhe made the mer- 
chants buy off embargoes on their goods , and ſhe 
ſometimes ſeized all the leather and the wood of a 
whole county. Theſe extortions aided her not; 
her debts [19] were conſiderable at her death; 
and were left, as well as thoſe of her brother 
Edward, to be diſcharged by their more cecono- 
mical ſucceſſor Elizabeth. 

It is not caſy to ſtate the revenue of Elizabeth 
with any kind of exactitude, as ſhe had ſo many 
ways of increaſing the ufual perquiſites of the 
crown, Her ordinary income appears to have 


— 


NOTES. 


amount of che annual preſents which he gave to his friends 
and to men of literary merit, Accordingly we find that, in 
1549, Edward granted a penſion of 1661. 138. 4d, to Sebaſtian 
Cabot, the navigator, and 1001. per annum each to Bucer 
and Peter Fagius; alſo 379l. per annum (during pleaſure) 
to © his faithful friend, Otho, Duke of Brunſwic.” 

The ſalary of the lord high admiral was 1331. 6s. 8d. 
Malmſey wine coſt three half-pence the pint. [AnDptrs0N. 

[19] The ſalary given by Mary to her phyſician (Dr. 
Huis) was 1001, per annum, beſides diet, wine, wax-lights, 
&c. Her apothecary had 40 marks, her librarian only 20+ 


She likewiſe granted a little after, to Thomas Huſſe, a gen- 


tleman, for his © competent exhibition and ſupport” while he 
ſtudied the law, 131. 6s. 8d. By this rule we may judge 
of the price of proviſions i in 1553. [ANDERSON. 

Carte, vol. iii. p., 330. + Ibid. p. 333. 
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of London, one of the firmeſt of its branches, 
flouriſhed ſo luxuriantly [20], that ſhe raiſed the 
annual rent from 14, ooo J. to c0,000 1. * She was 
preſented, during her long reign, with-only twenty 
ſubſidies, and thirty-nine fifteenths. The value 
of a ſubſidy was changeable, ſometimes 120,000 1, 
ſometimes F no more than 80,0001 On the 
whole, Mr. Hume ſuppoſes the queen to have re- 
ceived not more than three millions from her 
people, in regular taxes, during forty-five years. 
Bur ſhe had innumerable ways of raiſing money, 
the produce of which can no way be eſtimated. 
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been under $00,000 1. per annum. The cuſtoms Cent. = 


She took from the Roman Catholics above Her va. 


20,0001. annually, by ſelling them licences and Tous 


diſpenſations from attending the Proteſtant ſer- of wealth. 


vice ; and ſhe received almoſt as much every 
new-year's day in donations. Once being diſguſted 
with the ſmall ſhare which ſhe might fairly de- 
mand of a rich Spaniſh prize taken by Raleigh, 


in 1592, the proprietors ſoothed her with a pre- 


ſent of 80,0001. in addition to the 20,000 1. to 


which alone ſhe had a juſt claim: The largeſt 


NOTES. 
[20] In the 12th year of her reign,” ſays Cotton, in his 


Is Poſthuma, the yearly profits of the kingdom' (meaning 
** thoſe of manors, lands, cuſtom, eſcheats, &c.), © beſides the 
1 wards and the Duchy of Lancaſter, was 188,197 1. 4s.” 


+ D'Ewes's Journal, p. 630. 
Carte, p. 102, 


N D 2 gift 


* Camden, p. 558. 
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Cent XVI. giſt ever made,” ſays Sir Walter, © by private 
perſons to their ſovereign.” Add to this the vaſt 
ſums accruing from the pillage of biſhoprics * 
(and from receiving their whole revenues, as ſhe 
did that of Ely during nineteen years ), from 
excluſive patents, monopolies, &c. and the amount 

of the whole muſt be inconceivably extenſive. 
She needed, indeed, vaſt ſums, if, as ſome have 
- written 1, ſhe had four millions of pounds to pay 
at her acceſſion for the debts of her predeceſ- 

ſors [21]; this however is incredible. 

Fonign In one point Elizabeth ſet a good example to 
Loans, all her ſucceſſors. When money was wanted it 
had been ulual for the Engliſh princes to borrow 
at Antwerp; and ſo low was their credit, that 
even, with the weight of the city of London on 
their ſide, they never paid leſs than ten or twelve 
per cent. But ſhe, more ceconomical, gained fo 
good a character for paying the intereſt of her loans, 
that ſhe went no farther than her own ſubjects for 


NOTES. 


[21] Mr. Hume thinks this impoſſible; firſt, as the debts 
of the crown, in 1553, were only zoo, ooo l. and becauſe 
Elizabeth never could have paid that large ſum from her re- 
venue, Probably a cypher is added, by miſtake, to the 
real amount of what ſhe diſcharged, ſince it is impoſſible 
that Mary could have increaſed the ſum in ſo monſtrous a 
proportion. | 

„ Strype, vol. iv. p. 213 + Tbid. p. 35 1. 
t D'Ewes's Jourual, p. 473. 
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pecuniary. aid; and, by the interference of the Cent. xvi. 
active and enterprizing Greſham, the queen found 
means to borrow what ſhe wanted, on more rea- 


ſonable terms, of the company of Engliſh mer- 
chant adventurers, 
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a CHAP III. SECTION II. 
2 
HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND © 
LAWS, OF SCOTLAND, FROM A. D. 1542, TO A. D. 1603. I 2 
Cent. XVI. T the commencement of this period, and 5 
Ariſto- for many ſucceeding years, ariſtocracy, in 
CT oe: its moſt odious form, bore the ſway in Scotland. 


Scotland. It had mot there, as in moſt parts of Europe, been 
undermined by the progreſs of commerce and its 
concomitant opulence. The ſucceſſive kings of 
Scotland had exerted every means in their power 
to weaken the aſcendant of the nobility, but in 
vain, as repeated minorities gave to that order time 
and opportunity to recruit its vigor. 

Neceſſary When the king was of age, and in poſſeſſion of 

poury' ra the reſources with which his ſtation naturally fur- 
niſhed him, he could, by his influence in parlia- 
ment, in ſome degree counteract this dangerous 
power; and the deadly feuds which reigned among 
theſe fierce, untractable barons, afforded to a po- 
litic prince a ſtil] eaſier way of leſſening their con- 
{equence. But repeated minorities, and, at length, 
a ſceptre ſwayed by a female, not reſolute and 
politic, like the Engliſh Elizabeth, but delicate, 
timid, and ſuſceptible, would have deprived the 
monarchy of every prerogative, had not James VI. 
been endowed with a certain kind of nerveleſs but 
enduring policy (he called it © King-craft'), which, 
by fair and mild means, preſerved the influence of f 

the crown againſt not only contending factions o. 
2 | the 
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the nobility, but againſt the moſt bold and aſſuming 22 
hierarchy which ever emulated the powers of the | 
court of Rome. 

It is not during the turbulent governments of 
Arran, or of Mary of Guiſe, the widow of James V. 
that we are to ſeek for any changes in Scottiſh 
conſtitution ; nor yet in the ſhort and ill-ſtarred 
reign of Mary Stuart; nor in the precarious re- 
gencies which enſued ; when the eccleſiaſtical and 
military force united, and governed the realm, un- 
der the concealed but firm direction of the wiſe 
Elizabeth; it is to the adminiſtration of James, 
the ſon of Mary, that recourſe muſt be had for 
obſervations on a government which needed years 
of tranquillity before it could demand attention 
as a political ſyſtem, 

In a former book we have ſeen the parliaments, 
or conventions, and the aſſemblies of the church, 
alternately proceeding on the ſame plan; for- 
warding reformation, oppoſing the intereſt of 
France, and ſupporting the authority of the infant 
James againſt that party which eſpouſed the unfor- 
tunate cauſe of his mother Mary. 

On the arrival of that period when James VI. 
was capable of holding the reins of government, 
he found it neceſſary to pay particular attention to 
the formation of parliament, which had, in general, partia- 
been merely an aſſemblage of biſhops, abbots, yu 8 
and greater barons, with a few commiſſoners 
from counties, who met in one houſe, and tranſ- 
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Cent. XVI. acted the buſineſs of the nation; nor did the leſſer 


barons think their influence in parliament an ob- 
ject worth the coſt which an attendance on the 
houſe muſt have occaſioned, at a time when a nu- 
merous train of yaſſals and dependants would 


| have accompanied the ſenator to the capital, and 


have been ſupported at his charge during the 
ſeſſion. On very great occaſions theſe inferior 
members came forward in vaſt numbers (for the 
feuds, originally great, being now ſplit into ſmall 
diviſions, the freeholders were numerous, and 
each had a vote), from the moſt remote diſtricts, 
and filled the houſe with that honeſt but unde- 
ſirable clamor which ill- regulated zeal always pro- 


duces. 


James I. of Scotland [22] had tried long be- 
fore to perſuade this well- meaning but confuſed 
mob of patriots, to be contented vith electing re- 
preſentatives, and by them to form a lower 
houſe as in England; but they could not be re- 
conciled to this meaſure, although three ſucceſſive 


NOTES. 
[22] In every advantageous change of legiſlative ſyſtem 


England appears to have been the object of imitation to its 


Northern ſiſter. From many cauſes it happened that govern- 
ment was ſooner brought to perfection in the South. James I. 
of Scots drew all his excellent ideas of improvements 
from the obſervations which he had made during his mild 
though unjuſt impriſonment} at Windſor. Burgeſſes and 
knights of ſhires were denominations borrowed from En- 
IM | " [RonerTSON. 


monarchs 


oe 
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monarchs approved the prone: and endeavored to 


ſupport it. 
To enforce ſo ſalutary a aten was the 


| earneſt wiſh of James VI. and in 1587, as ſoon as 


he became of age, he cauſed this plan of his an- eq 
ceſtors to be introduced again to the conſideration 


of parliament. The noblemen extremely diſap- 


proved“ of a ſyſtem calculated to reduce their con- 
ſequence by forming a conſtitutional balance to 
their authority; but, as the king had it in his 
power to carry any point by convoking the leſſer 
barons and out- voting them, they gave way; and 
the burghs, as well as the counties, ſent repreſen- 
tatives to parliament from that time to the 
union [23]. 

There was another branch of the legiſlature, 
of great importance to the regal authority, in which 
the policy of James ſuggeſted an alteration. 


NOTES. 


[23] It was not long after this that George Buchanan 
publiſhed a dialogue, De jure Regni apud Scotos, which 


41 


Cent. XVI. 
= id 


A lower 
houſe 


abn. 


was compoſed expreſsly to prove all government to be de- 


rived from the people. He had written this for the uſe of 
his royal pupil James VI. on whom it had little effect. The 
parliament was offended, and paſſed an aft © anent flan- 
derers of the king, &c. declaring the book © to conteyne 
ſundry offenſive matters worthy to be deleete.” And whoever 
had them was ordered to bring them to the ſecretaries office, 
pnder the paine of two hundredth pundes of everie perſon 
failzeing therein.“ [Nicaoisox's HisT. Lis. 
®* Spotiſwood, p. 366. 
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The Lords of the Articles (like the triers of 


Lords of petitions once known in England) had been long 


Articles, 


DT uſed- to receive ſupplications, and to prepare for 


authority. 


poſed. the houſe of parliament ſuch bills as they thought 


worthy of regard; nor could any laws even be 
debated on without their ſanction firſt obtained. 
Theſe were uſually compoſed of eight ſpiritual 
and eight temporal lords ; of eight repreſentatives 
and eight great officers of the crown. Of this 
body, which in fact engroſſed the eſſence of par- 
liamentary power, the firſt and the laſt diviſions 
were ſure to vote for the court; and as it was 
improbable that the other ſixteen could be all united 
under the ſtandard of oppoſition, the king may 
be ſaid to have poſſeſſed a complete command of 
the legiſlative body; and, by means of the Lords 
of Articles, to have been able to put a decided 
negative on every propoſed law, even before 
it was brought forward or known to the people. 
But although it appears that all the members of 
this very important ſelection were generally choſen 
and appointed immediately by the royal [24] 
authority, before the meeting of parliament, yet 
James VI. anxious leſt an appointment on which 


NOTES. 


[24] As in 1566, when, as appears by authentic records, 
Mary, either by herſelf or with the advice of her privy coun- 
cil, elected the Lords of the Articles five days before the 
meeting of parliament, [KITA Aub ROBERTSON», 
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the whole regal importance depended, ſhould Cent: XVE 
eſcape from his direction, contrived an act“ which, 
under pretence of the valt overflow of petitions 

for new laws, created a new power ; this was 
decreed to reſide in four perſons only out of each 
eſtate, who ſhould meet twenty days before the 
ſitting of parliament, to receive all ſupplications, 
&c. and, rejecting what they thought frivolous, 
ſhould recite in a book what they thought worthy 

the attention . of the Lords of the Articles. As 
theſe commiſſioners were naturally left to be choſen 

by the king, they formed a reſtriction on thoſe 
lords, ſhould they at any period prove refractory 

to the royal beheſt, And in this poſition affairs 
appear to have reſted, when the acceſſion of James 

to the Engliſh throne, inveſted him with power 

to carry on the Scottiſh government as he pleaſed, 
without having recourſe to the arts of policy. 

No particular change in the courts of judica- State of 
ture appears to have taken place during the pe- —_ 
riod here treated of. During the latter part of 
the century, the civil and the eccleſiaſtical branches 
of authority were frequently engaged in diſputes, 
particularly concerning the Popiſh peers ; who, 
having the wiſhes of the irreſolute king in their 
favor, ſet the laws at defiance. 

The Scottiſh criminal code was voluminous and gcottiſh 
ſevere, eſpecially towards the beginning of the re- Mare fe- 


Vere, 


Stat. 218, Parl. 8 Jac. VI. | 
formation ; 


— — — —— ä —— — — — 
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Cent. XVI. formation ; when affectation of extreme purity of 
manners, joined to the rigid ſpirit of the ſtern 
Knox, ſwelled follies into vices, and hunted down 

a juvenile frolic with a rancor which could only 
have been juſtified by the ſuppoſition of an enor- 
mous crime. 

Adultery The firſt eſſay of the reformers” legal acrimony 

and forti- ſeems to have pointed very juſtly at the violators 
of the nuptial tie; for, in 1560, they cauſed 
Sanderſon, deacon of the fleſhers (preſident of the 

butchers), to be carted for adultery through the 
ſtreets of Edinburgh. A riot was the conſequence, 
and the culprit was liberated by force“; but the 
magiſtrates were brought to a ſevere account for 
their negligence. 

The leſs guilty fornicator was woke with equal 
harſhneſs. His puniſhment was a month's im- 
priſonment on bread and water, and then a ere 
whipping [25] f. 

Soon after this, adultery was made a capital 
crime 4; it was divided into three diſtinct degrees, 
1. That of having children procreat' between 
the parties. 2, That of keeping © company and 

12 NOTES 

R 25] By a ſtatute paſſed in 1567, © thoſe who committ the 
filthie vice of fornication are, afier being half ſtarved, to be 
taken to the deipeſt and fouleſt pule of water of the town, there 

to be dowked thriſe, and thereafter baniſhed from the pariſh,” 

— [Posrie Acrs. 

- ©* Maitland's Edinburgh, p. 20. + Ibid. p. 24. 
1 Stat, 74- Parl, g Marie. | 
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bed togedder, notoriouſly knowen z and, 3. The Ct — 
being © ſuſpe& of adulterie, giving ſclander to the 


kirk, and being excommunicate“ in conſequence. 
Yet it appears needleſs to have made theſe diſtinc- 
tions, ſince all theſe three, and every one of 
them, ſball incur and ſuffer the pain of death *.” 
Some time after this, a very rational law decreed 
any marriage berween the divorced wife and her 
gallant (ſuppoſing them to have eluded the capital 
puniſhment) to be null and void, and incapacitated 
the children of ſuch couple from inheriting the 
goods of either party f. 


It may be preſumed that ſwearing was not a gwear- 
vice peculiar to the ſouthern diſtrict of the iſland ; *. 
| ſince we find, in 1591, an act againſt thoſe who 


ſwear © abhominable aithes, execrationes, and 
blaſphemationes of the name of God, ſwearand 
in vain be his precious blud, | bodie, paſſion, and 
wounds, devil ſtick, cummer, gore, roiſt or riefe 
them, and ſik uther ougſum aithes,” &c. And in 
1581 the ſame act appears again renewed, with an 
increaſe of penalties, and a ſtrong intimation that 
the fair ſex had its ſhare in the charge, and women 
to be weyed and conſiddered conforme to their 
bluide and eſtaite of their parties that they are 
cupled with 4. 

| Deſtroyers of parks and incloſures, for the third 
fault are puniſhed with death F. 


Stat. 105. Parl. 7 Jac. VI. + Stat. 20. Parl. 16 Jac. VI. 


1 Stat. 103. Parl. 7 Jac. VI. $ Stat. 84. Parl. 6 Jac. VI. 


Carrying ' 


46 


Begging. 


Seditious 


ſpeaking, 
&c. 


8 t. XVI. 
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Carrying arms without licence, having been ac- 
counted felony, eſcaped any puniſhment, as death 


ſeerned too heavy a penalty. It was therefore 


changed to a ſevere fine *. 

Beggars were treated harſhly; © ſik as make 
themſels fules, and are bairdes [26], are to be 
kept in irons while they have any thing left to 
live upon; after that they are to have their ears 


cut off and be baniſhed; and if they return into 


che eountry they are to be hanged x. 

The reſpect due to the regal perſon had al- 
ways been great, nor could any thing be more 
cloſely guarded in Scotland than the honor and 
ſafety of the king. This is proved by the fol- 
lowing act, which is ſupported by many others: 


© Publicly to declaime or privately to ſpeake or 


write any purpoſe of reprocht or ſlander of the 
king's perſone, eſtaite, or government; or to 
deprave his lawes or actes of parliament ; or miſ- 
conſtrue his proceedings whereby any miſlike can 
be mooved betwixt his hieneſſe and his nobilitie, 
loving ſubjects, &c. &c. is declared a crime 
worthy death ; and © the faid paine of deathe fall be 
execute on them with all rigor 4. 


NOTES. 


[26] This extremely humiliating mention ef bards re- 
fers merely to the moſt wretched ballad-fingers, Minſt rels, 


when ſpoken of in the Scottiſh laws or records, are always 


treated with a conſiderable degree of reſpect. 
Stat. 87. Parl. 6 Jac. VI. + Stat. 74. Parl. 6 Jac. VI. 
t Stat. 10. Parl. 10 Jac. VI. 
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But an a&-* againſt leaſing- making, or raiſing Cen. XVE 


ſlanders againſt the king,“ &c. *, far exceeded 
that above mentioned in feverity ; ſince it de- 
nounced the penalty of treaſon to all fuch as might 
hear * ſuch leaſings, calumnies, &c. and not appre- 
hend the perſon,” or at leaſt give evidence of his 
offence to the proper magiſtrate. 

Except the inſtances above recorded, the cri- 
minal laws of Scotland differed little from thoſe of 
its Southern neighbours. 


The criminal law was in general ill n Borderers 
eſpecially on the borders; for there the inhabi- med. 


rants, ſtrangers to the arts of peace, and looking 
on induſtry as a ſpecies of daſtardly fatigue, ſub- 
ſiſted entirely by ſpoil and pillage [27]; and, 

being, 


NOTES. 


[27] The inhabitants of the Northern and Weſtern 
mountains, called Highlanders, although as expert in thievery 
as their lowland countrymen, were not equally trained to arms ; 
but they were more ingenious, polite, and inclined to the 
compolition of poetry. Duncan Laider, or the Strong, head 
of the M*Gregors, a © notable lymmer,* executed towards 
the cloſe of the 16th century, by order of Sir Colin Campbel 
of Inverary, ſeems to have expreſſed his remorſe in very 
tolerable verſes, allowing for the age he lived in. Like 
Spenſer he perſonifies the vices, The poem is called his 


Will,“ and ſtill exiſts in the Breadalbane library at Tay- 
mouth. 


* Quhen 
* Stat. 209. Parl. 14 Jac. VI. 
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Cent. XVI. being powerfully connected and confederated, ſet 
the common miniſters of juſtice at defiance. 1: 

Contemptible as theſe hereditary plunderers may 

appear, there were few of the Scottiſh monarchs 

who did not find themſelves obliged to make 

expeditions in perſon againſt them; and the aid of 

their lawleſs bands was always ſought by the barons 

when in arms againſt their king, or againſt. one 

another, and almoſt always enfured victory. A 

conſtant warfare was indeed carried on between 

the martial inhabitants of the ſeparate diſtricts, 

which, by keeping their military faculties in con- 

tinual exerciſe, fitted them for ſudden enterprizes; 

nor were their bows unbent until 1595; when 

Quieted James VI. of Scots, dreading leſt his ſucceſſion to 

in 1595. the Engliſh throne might be endangered by this 


NOTES. 
© Quhen paſſit was the tyme of tender age, 
And Youth with Inſolence maid acquentance, 
And Wickitneſs enforc'd evill courage, 
Quhile Might with Crueltie maid alliance ; 
Then Falſhed tuke on him the governance, 
And me be taucht ane houſhald for to gyde, 
Call't evil comp'nie, baith to gang and ryde. 
My maiſter-houſhald, heicht Oppreffioun; 
Reif, my ſteward, that cairit af na wrang ; 
Murthure, Slauchtir, of ane profeſſioun, 
My ctbicalares bene thes yeares lang; 
Recept, that aft tuik mony by ane fang, 
Was porter to the yeltes to appin wyde, 
And Covatice was chamb'lane at all tyde.” 
| eto: [PEN NANr. 
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XZ habitual enmity, ſeverely prohibited the Scots, 
by proclamation, from continuing their incurſions; 
and, the ſame care being exerted on the Engliſh 
border, the © debateable land,” as it was uſed to 
= be called, was no longer manured by the blood of 
3 8 its inhabitants or the aſhes of their manſions. It 
was then for the firſt time that the ſiſter king- 
dms received from their inſular poſition all its 
due advantages. But it was ſome time before 
the predatory ſpirit of the borderers could be 
** totally ſubdued ; and the removal of one whole 
-F clan, or ſept, was found a neceſſary ſtep to the 
complete reſtoration of tranquillity [27]. 


received a large addition in 1561, when one third 
of the rich eſtates poſſeſſed by the Roman Ca- 
® tholic clergy was ſettled on the queen, on condition 
4 af her engaging for the ſubſiſtence of the unpro- 
7 vided Proteſtant preachers. But that third was 


«KY © * 


. OE RS 


NOTES. 

[27] The name was Grzme or Grahme. They claimed 
a high deſcent, and appeared to have remained almoſt un- 
mixed from the date of the Roman incurſions into the North. 
The Græmes, diſtin from each nation, always choſe that 
= party which promiſed the moſt profitable captures. Towards 
1 the cloſe of the 16th century they ſided with the Engliſh. 
= James, on his Engliſh acceſſion, prudently took meaſures to 


Þ break their ſtrength, by changing their abode, and diſcou- 


2 oy {raging that peculiarity as to name and alliance, which had 
-. contributed to ſupport the ſavageneſs of their manners. 
er. 1 [Box DER HIsToRY, &c. 
ual ir 55 Vor. III. E reduced 


The revenues of the Scottiſh crown would have Rees 


Cent. XVI. 
— 


—— — — —— — 


— —̃P— . p —ů— — 


, 
Book VIII. 


reduced to ſo low an ebb, by the enormous pecu- 
lations of the great barons and powerful leaders, 
who had diſpoſſeſſed the biſhops and abbots, 
that it ſcarcely could afford a wretched; hungry 
pittance to the reformed clergy ; nor did Mary, 
who then governed the realm, venture to look 
cloſely into the account [28]. 

During the minority of James no ſavings ap- 
pear to have been made; for, almoſt immediately 
after his taking the government into his own hands, 
we find his treaſury empty, and himſelf neceſſi- 
tous, craving, and ſubmitting to the will of his 
politic neighbour Elizabeth, in conſideration of 
ſums apparently trifling. The ſame extreme want 
of money attended on this incautious prince during 
the whole life of the Engliſh queen; and it is 
probably to the precarious ſtate of his revenues, 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


' NOTES. 


[28] More than one of the Roman Catholic ſovereigns 
of Europe thought themſelves bound to aid the failing reve- 
nues of Mary; and the Pope at one time ſhipped 8,000 
crowns of gold for the port of Leith. This ſhip was caſt away 
on the coaſt of Northumberland, and the earl ſeized the 
money. Sir James Melvill was deputed by Mary to aſk re- 
ſtitution; but he was denied; and had only the ſatisfaction 
of hearing the claims of the earl read to him by an advocate, 
in an old Norman diale&, ſo very uncouth that neither the 
earl nor Melvill could comprehend a ſingle ſentence. 

| [MEemorrs. 
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Which, preventing him from ſetting his bene factreſs Cent. XVI. 
at defiance, preſerved the connection between the 
kingdoms, that that union is owing, which has 
doubled the power, ſecurity, and happineſs of 

both. 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAP. IV.—PART II. 


SECTION I, 


HISTORY OF LEARNING, OF LEARNED MEN, AND or THE 
CHIEF SEMINARIES OF LEARNING THAT WERE FOUNDED 
IN GREAT BRIFAIN, FROM A. D. 1547, TO A. D. 1663. 


well nigh deſtroyed all the good effects which 
might be expected to accrue to England both as 
to literature and education, Exhibitions and pen- 
ſions were taken from the ſtudents of the univer- 
ſities [1], and at Oxford the public ſchools were 


neglected, and even applied to the loweſt purpoſes. 
How 


NOTES. 

[1] Aſcham, in a letter dated 1550, laments the ruin of 
grammar- ſchools throughout England, and predicts the ſpeedy 
extinction of the univerſities from this growing calamity. 
E 3 Of 


HE extreme avidity of Edward's miniſters, Cent. XVI. 
which tempted them to impoveriſh every Th. unf. 
eccleſiaſtical foundation for their own benefit, had verſities 
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Cent. XVI. How far the ſyſtem of education then adopted 
Edu- in the moſt accompliſhed and nobleſt houſes might 
dard be expected to ſupply the place of public diſci- 
admini- pline, we may be enabled to judge by an extract 
tered. from Roger Aſcham's © Schoolmaſter, which will 
give a ſtriking inſtance of parental harſhneſs in 
the caſe of the amiable and unfortunate Lady Jane 
Gray. He viſited her at her father's ſeat in Lei- 


ceſterſhire, and found her ſtudying the Phædon 


NOTES. 
Of theſe ſchools near twenty had been created during the 
reign of Henry VIII. and under the patronage of Wolſey, 
whoſe favorite ſchool at Ipſwich rivalled thoſe of Win- 
cheſter and Eton. | 
But one of the greateſt loſſes ſuſtained by the lovers of 
literature, and occaſioned by the meanly-greedy agents of the 
reformation, was the ruin of the library given by the good 
and learned Humphry of Gloceſter to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, in or near the year 1440. This princely collection 
contained 600 volumes; of which 120 alone were valued at 
1000]. Theſe books were called in the univerſity regiſter, 
© Novi Tractatus, New Treatiſes,” and are ſaid to be ad- 
mirandi apparatus.” They were the moſt ſplendid and 
coſtly copies which could be procured, finely printed on vel- 
lum, and elegantly embelliſhed with miniatures and illumi- 
nations, Theſe books which, being highly ornamented, 
looked like miſſals, and conveyed ideas of Popiſh ſuperſtition, 
were deſtroyed or removed by the pious viſitors in the reign 
of Edward VI. whoſe zeal was equalled only by their ig- 
norance, or perhaps by their avarice. [WarToN, 
The gallant Eſſex, who favored literature, did his beſt to 
replace this loſs, by ſending to the univerſity the whole library 
of Cardinal Offorio, which fell into'his hands at the taking 
of Faro in 1596. 
of | 
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of Plato. © After ſalutation, he writes, © and 
dewty done, and after ſome other tauke, I aſked 
her, « Why ſhe wolde leeſe ſuch paſtime in the 
parke *?” Smiling, ſhe anſwered me, ] wiſſe 
all their ſport in the parke is but a ſhadoe to the 
pleaſure that I find in Plato. Alas, good folkes ! 
they never felt what trewe pleaſure meant! 
« And how came you, madam,” quoth I, “ by 
this knowlege of pleaſure ? And what did chieflic 
allure you to it? Seeinge not many women, and but 
very fewe men, have attained thereunto.” I will 
tell you,” quoth ſhe, © and tell you a truth which 
perchaunce ye will marvell at : one of the greateſt 
benefites that God gave me is, that he ſent me fo 
ſharpe and ſevere parentes, and fo jentle a ſchool- 
maſter. For, when I am in preſence eyther of 
father or mother; whether I ſpeake, keepe ſilence, 
ſitt, ſtand, or go; eate, drinke, be merie or fad; 
be ſowying, playing, dauncing, or doing anie thing 
elſe, I muſt do it, as it were, in ſuche meaſure, 
weighte, and number, even ſo perfetlie as God 
made the world, or elſe I am fo ſharplie taunted, 
ſo cruellie threatened, yea, preſentlie, ſometimes, 
with pinches, nippes, bobbes (and other waies 
which I will not name for the honor I bear them), 
ſo without meaſure miſordered, that I thinke my = 
ſelfe in hell till time come that I muſt go to Mr. 


Where the reſt of the family were purſuing a tag. 
E4 Elmer, 


Cent, XVI. 
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Cent. XVI. Elmer, who Gabe me ſo pleaſantlie, ſo jentlie, 


and with ſuch faire allurements to learninge, that 
I thinke alle the times nothing whiles I am with 
him. And when I am called from him, I fall 
on weepynge, &c. &c. &c. It is, perhaps, to 
this affecting ſcene that we owe the great attention 
which Aſcham ſhews, in the above- cited work, 
to the dictates of humanity. [2] ; and the pains he 
takes to render his plan of education deſirable 
to the maſter, and pleaſant to the pupil; and 
this is the more ſingular as the treatiſe is viſibly 
written with the ſtern pen of a Puritan [3]. 

The 


— — 
NOTES. 
[2] The pleaſant and didaQtic Thomas Tuſſer thus adds 


his complaint to the general maſs of ſchoolboy lamentation, 
in an odd kind of metre : 


From Poules I went, to Eaton ſent, 
To learn ftraightwaies the Latin phraſe, 
Where fifty-three ſtripes given to me 

At once I had; 


'The fault but ſmall, or none at all, 
It came to paſs, that beat I was ; 
See, Udal, ſee ! the mercie of thee 
To me poor lad.” 


[3] A treatiſe on education, compiled by Edward Hake, 
and publiſhed A. D. 1574, ſhould not paſs totally unnoticed. 
It is © gathered” into Engliſh metre, as the author expreſſes 
it, profeſſing himſelf the diſciple of John Hopkins; nor, from 
the ſpecimen beneath, will he appear to have diſgraced his 
maſter. 


He 


'* Afterwards Biſhop of London, under Elizabeth. 


* 
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The Engliſh language was much neglected in C. I, 
the middle of the ſixteenth century, but a double Latin 
ſhare of attention was beſtowed on claſſical know- r 1. 
ledge; nor was any rank deemed ſo exalted as to 
exclude the neceſſity of a thorough acquaintance 
with the learned tongues, Four ſucceſſive ſove- 
reigns might juſtly be ſtyled proficients in litera- 
ture. Henry VIII. wrote a grammar, and com- 
poſed ſeveral pieces in Latin“. Edward VI. be- 
ſides a clear knowledge of his own tongue, has 
left ſeveral ſpecimens of his Latinity f. Of Queen 

NOTES. 


He ſpeaks of the Latin tongue : 
© Whereto, as has been ſayde before, 
The fables do invite, 
With morall ſawes, in covert tales 
Whereto agreeth rite, 
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Fine comedies with pleaſure ſeen ; : 
Which, as it were, by plaie, 1 
Do teach unto philoſophie 1 
A perfitt, ready waie. 1 
So as, natheleſſe we carefull be 4 
T' avoyde all baudie 5 rhymes, 23 
And wanton jeſtes of poets vayne, | 
Which teache them fylthe crymes ; A 
Good ſtories from the Bible chargde, . 
And from ſome civil ſtyle, PF 
As Quintus Curtius, and ſuch like, 1 
To rede them other while,” | A 
* Walpole's Royal Authors, vol. i. p. 8, 9. Holland's 1 
Heroologia, p. 5. | - # 
+ Royal Authors, vol, i. p. 18. F Licentious. 5 ö 
7 Mary, bi 
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Book VIII. 
— Mary, Eraſmus ſays, Scripſit bene Latinas [4] 
epiſtolas “. | 


Learning The claſſical erudition of Elizabeth is Lane a 

Encou- 

raged, doubt; her extemporary anſwers to the poetic 
inſolence of the ambaſſadors. from Philip II. and 
the Poliſh monarch, have been already record- 
ed [5]. Yet the Latin written in the reign of 
that princeſs, is inferior to that of Henry VIII.'s 
reign, when the novelty of claſſical literature excited 
a general emulation to imitate the Roman authors; 
and fo very much was the taſte of the ſixteenth 
century vitiated towards the cloſe, that Palin- 


genius, Sedulius, and Prudentius, modern claſſics, 


| NOTES. 


[4] Greek was not yet familiar to an Engliſh ear. At 
the outſet of Trinity College, Oxon, My lord cardinall 
(Pole's) grace, ſays the founder in a letter, has had the 
over-ſeeinge of my ſtatutes; he advyſes mee to have the 
Greke to be more taught there than I have provyded. This 
purpoſe I well lyke ; but I fear the tymes will not bear it 
now.” WaRkTON. 

[5] To theſe teſtimonies of her neat ſtyle of expreſſion, 
we may add her anſwer to one who requeſted her opinion as 
to the comparative merits of Buchanan and Walter Haddon. 
* Buchananum omnibus ante pono; Haddonum nemini poſt- 
pono.“ IX oOo AL AUTHORS. 

Haddon was a celebrated civilian; who, having been in 
exile for his religion, re-appeared at the acceſſion of Eliza- 
beth, and was by her made © maſter of requeſts. His wri- 
tings, which were partly on the civil law, and partly polemical 
againſt Oſſorius, are held in great eſteem, BzrKENBOUT. 

* Eraſmus, lib. xix. ep. 31, 
and 
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and inferior in merit as in antiquity, were recom- 2 
mended by the learned Grindal to be ſtudied, 
in a ſchool which he had founded. 

Elizabeth was a greater proficient in learn- py Mary 
ing [6] than her ſiſter Mary; ſhe was expert in _— 
the Greek tongue, and tranſlated into Engliſh the 


orations of Iſocrates. Her example had a great 


effect; the advantages of learning gradually be- 
came as much the property of the laity as of 
the clergy ; and very ſoon after the reign of that 
intereſting princeſs, men attained to that ſtate of 


general improvement, and thoſe fituations with 


reſpect to literature, in which they have ever ſince 
perſevered. 

The great erudition of Lady Jane Gray has been Lady 
already mentioned. It was a ſingular effort of En 5 
that amiable princeſs's wit, almoſt in her laſt mo- profi- 
ments, which prompted her to write with a pin in * 


her priſon: 


NOTES. 


[6] © She was accuſtomed,” ſays Aſcham, with ſome degree 
of triumph, ſpeaking of her avocations during a long re- 
ſidence at Windſor caſtle, to read more Greek in a day than 
ſome prebendaries of that church did Latin in a week.” 

There is in the Bodleian Library, among Hatton's MSS. 
a long tranſlation from the © Hercules Etœus' of Seneca 
by Queen Elizabeth ; which does more credit to her lite- 
rature than to her powers of verſification, if we may judge 
from Mr. Warton's ſpecimen of its beginning : 
What harming hurle of Fortune's arme? &c. 


[Hisr. or Porr. 


© Non 
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Cent, XVI. Non aliena putes, homini quz obtingere poſſunt 
Sors aliena mihi, tunc erit illa tibi.” | 
And 
© Deo juvante, nil nocet livor malus ; 
Et non juvante, nil juvat labor gravis. 
Poſt tenebras ſpero lucem.” 
Learning No ranks or employments in the ſtate were 
apa held, in the age of Elizabeth, inacceſſible to the 
every learned. Sir Thomas Smith was raiſed from a 
_ profeſſorſhip at Cambridge to be, firſt, ambaſſador 
to France, and afterwards, ſecretary of ſtate. 
The diſpatches of thoſe times, and, among others, 
thoſe of Burleigh, are frequently interrupted by 
quotations from the Greek and Latin claſſics, 
Even the ladies of the court valued themſelves 
on their ſcience; many of theſe underſtood the 
antient as well as the modern languages, and 
valued themſelves more on their erudition than 
on their birth or rank *. A farther account of 
thoſe of each ſex whoſe abilities adorned this 
period of Britiſh hiſtory, will appear a few pages 
onwards, | 
Phvſic The arts of phyſic and ſurgery improved by ſlow 
ſur- degrees, and apparently more by ſtrong natural 
ſenſe of ſome among the profeſſors than through 
any very regular train of ſtudy, or courſe of uſeful 
experiments. Lectures on ſurgery were, however, 
eſtabliſhed at the lately-founded College of Phy- 


.* Hume's Tudors, vol. ii. p. 738. 


ſicians, 
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ſicians, by the muni ficence of Lord aer and Cent. XVI. 
Dr. Richard Caldwell. x 
Among the treatiſes written on medical ſub- 
jets during the ſixteenth century, one of the 
moſt intereſting and amuſing was the © Dietarie Andrew 
of Health,“ written by the moſt eccentric of 1 4 n 
phyſicians, Andrew Borde; it abounds with good rie.“ 
and rational advice, not only as to diet, but as 
to building a houſe, regulating a family, chuſing 
a good air to dwell in, &c. &c. It is a book 
which, with a little moderniſing, might be peruſed 
with pleaſure and advantage in an improved age. 
© I have gone round Chryſtendome and over- 
thwart Chryſtendome, &c. &c. ſays this odd 
ſcribe, © and yet there is not ſo much pleaſure 
for harte and hinde, bucke and doe, &c. &c. 
as in Englande. And although the fleſh be dyſ- 
prayſed in phyſycke, yet I praye God to ſende me 
parte of the fleſhe to ete ; phyſycke notwithſtand- 
inge.“ 
There was alſo a Chriſtofer Langton who, Chriſtofer 
about the ſame time, wrote an Introduction into 2 . 


Phyſycke [7],” containing ſome idea of anatomy, troduc- 


tion,? 
and 


NOTES. 

[7] Writers of medica! books had little notion in the 
16th century of the reſpe&t due to the art of which they 
treated; one that was publiſhed in 1599 was called, The 
Key to Unknown knowledge, or a a BP with © five win- 
dowes, its motto was, 


Which 
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Cent, XVI. and a good many unexceptionable maxims as to 
* diet, ſleep, &c. Until at length the author be- 
wilders himſelf in a rg e. Ow on _—_— 

&c. 
This writer had little OR: bor the 1 

ſicians of his time; for he perſonifies Phyſic ad- 
dreſſing them in very harſn terms, and com- 
plaining, For whereas before I was authour of 
helthe to every man ſekynge for me; now I am 

not onely a commune murtherer and a commune 
thefe, but alſo a mayntayner of parricydes, moche 
more vyle than the ſtynkynge whore of Babylone. 

For you that be my mynyſters and a - 

to you I ſpeke *. 
One diſeaſe, and that a very dreadful one, the 

' ſweating ſickneſs (a peſt peculiar to the Engliſh 
nation, and inveterately purſuing the natives 
whitherſoever they might fly), ſeems to have 
been ſyſtematically attacked by the learned Dr. 
Caius with ample ſucceſs ; inſomuch that, to 


— —— 


NOTES. 
© Which if you do open—to cheapen and copen, 
You will not be willing—for many a ſhilling, 
To part with the proſit Which you ſhall have of it.“ 
The contents are, five neceſſarie treatiſes, namely, 1. The 
Judgement of ,vrines. 2. Judicial rules of phyſicke. 3. Queſ- 
tions of oyles. 4. Opinions of curing harquebuſh ſhot, 
5, A diſcourſe of human nature. Tranſlated from Hip- 
pocrates by M. John de Bourges, phyſician.” 
[Auzs's His r. or nnn, 
* Preface to Langton's Book. 
+ Aikin's Biog. Mem. p. 125. 
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uſe Lord Bacon's words, „it might be looked © — XVI. 


upon rather as a r to nature, than — 
nate to remedies.“ 

Ihe partiality in favor of, 1 ewiſh [8] atlas Jewiſh 
was unaccountable, and probably ill-founded ; yet _ 
Elizabeth choſe to truſt her health in the hands eſteemed. 
of the Hebrew, Rodrigo Lopez, rather than have 
recourſe to many Engliſh ſtudents in medicine, of 
conſiderable abilities, who attended her court. 

She had nearly ſuffered for her  ill-placed confi- 
dence ; as Lopez was fairly convicted of an at- 
tempt to poiſon his partial protectreſs. 

A few ſketches of the lives and ſtudies of thoſe 
who practiſed phyſic and ſurgery, in the ſixteenth 
century, will throw a farther light on the progreſs 
of the art of healing. 

In 1549 died an ingenious but eccentric phyſician Pr. Au- 
and poet, Andrew Borde, or, as he loved to Latinize oi 
his name, Andreas Perforatus.“ Bred- at Oxford, 
he became early in life a Carthuſian, but ſoon 


abandoned his order to ramble through Europe 
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NOTES. | 

[8] The comfantalic preference had made Francis I. 
when indiſpoſed with a tedious complaint, apply to Charles V. 
for an Iſraelite, who was the Imperial phyſician, Accor- 
dingly the perſon whom he ſought for viſited Paris; but 12 
the king, finding that he had been converted to Chriſtianity, | 
loſt all confidence in his advice, and applied to his good 
ally, Soliman 1I. who ſending him a true hardened Jew, 
the monarch took his _— drank aſſes milk, and reco- 
vered. [Ax x. FRARNcols Es. 
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Cent. XVI. 


Sir Thos. 
Elyot. 


CCaſtell of Health.“ In this work he lays down 


to Henry VIII. He had parts and learning, but 
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and Africa, after having attained ſome degree of 
proficiency in the ſcience of medicine. He then 
returned to the Carthuſians, and practiſed the au- 
ſterities of that order, reſiding chiefly at Win- 
cheſter, where he appears to have acted as phyſicina 


was probably prevented, by the fantaſtic turn 
of his genius, from uſing either to advantage, for 
he died in the Fleet priſon, with ſome ſuſpicion 
of having taken poiſon. He ſeems to have valued 
himſelf on a pedantic and quaint ſtyle. | His 
© Breviaric of Health, addreſſed to the college of 
phyſicians, begins thus: © Egregious doctours, and 
mayſters of the eximious and archane ſcience of 
phyſicke! Of your urbanitte exaſperate not your- 
ſelves,” &c. The tales of the Wiſe Men of 
Goatham' are his, and have ſurvived his more 
ſerious performances, few of which are now to be 
found. He will be met again under the _ 
of Poetry. 

- The bitter biography of Biſhop Bale ſets the 
character of Dr. Borde in an odious light; but 


no man's cenſures ought to be received with ſo 


much caution as thoſe of that narrow- minded, 
though ingenious, prelate. 

Towards the beginning of Edward VI.'s reign 
flouriſhed Sir Thomas Elyot, a knight eminently 
learned, and a patron to men of literature. He 
wrote, among other treatiſes, one called the 


a ſevere 
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a ſevere regimen, nor does he confine this rules Cent, XVI. 
merely to eating and drinking | g]. Colds, he writes "PAY 
of, as having lately been introduced to England. 

Their becoming common the good knight imputes 
to banquettings after ſupper, and drinking much 
(ſpecially wine) a little after ſleep *.” He diſap- 
proves too of covering the. head too much, a 
practice in his days ſo prevalent, that he tells us, 
Nowa- days, if a boy of ſeven years of age, or 
a young man of twenty years, have not two caps 
on his head, he and his friends will think that he 
may not continue in health; and yet, if the inner 
cap be not of velvet or ſattin, a ſerving-man 
feareth to loſe his credence.” 
Sir Thomas was the author of a Latin and Eng- His trea- 


nm Dictionary: A ſtock on which Biſhop Cooper _ _ 
grafted his work, and, if not the , the beft, of miſcella- 


that kind in that age, ſays Fuller f. That quaint eos. 

| biographer proceeds to mention a work in Latin, 
compoled by this voluminous author, ſtyled, The 

Defence of Good Women.“ Theſe,* proceeds 


NOTES. 


[9] Nothing can be more ludicrous than the dire&ions 
of this buſy knight, when he treats of a delicate ſubject, 
concerning. which mankind are little accuſtomed to ſeek re- 
gulation. Prior's Paulo Purganti ſeems to claim deſcent from 
this original. [MzDicar Biocrayriy, 
* Dr. Aikin's Medieal Biog. p. 62, 63. 

+ Cambridgeſhire, p. 168. 

Vor. III. F | the 
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Cent. XVI. the ſarcaſtic ſcribe, * ſome will ſay are hardly found, 
and eaſily defended.” 

In one of his medical works the obſeryvant koigke 
remarks, that * the Pallid faces and rivelled ſkins 
of even the young, in the cider-drinking counties, 
prove the unwholeſomeneſs of their fayori te be- 
verage. 

Early Thomas Vicary, who lived . at che fame 
anatomiſt. time, and was ſerjeant- ſurgeon. to Henry VIII and 
his three ſucceſſors, is recorded by Dr. Aikin as 
the firſt author of any anatomical work in the 
Engliſh tongue. There ſeems to have been nothing 
elſe in his life or actions that merited record. 
A rude engraving of a ſkeleton prefaces his book *. 
Dr.Caius. In 1573 died Dr. John Kaye (known by the 
name of Caius), an eminent. phyſician, and a ſage 
and voluminous author. He was born at Norwich 
in 1610, and bred. at Gonvile-hall, Cambridge, 
which, by his, munificence, . was promoted to the 
rank of a college in 1557-8. He ſtudied deeply, 
travelled much, and wrote (by his own account) 
thirty-two books, beſides collating, correcting, and 
publiſhing, at leaſt as many more. One of his 
works is on the ſweating ſickneſs, a diſeaſe which 
ſeems to have been wholly unaccountable, on ra- 
tional Principles, to modern as well as more, an- 
tient writers. In another he attempts to prove, 
that Cambridge was founded by Cantaber 394 


* Dr. Aikig's Medical Biog. p. 6g. 
wy years 
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years beſore the Chriſtian æra. He had been, — 
indeed, provoked t to this by an Oxonian nameſake, 

who had aſſerted, in a treatiſe, that his own college 

(All Souls) had owed its riſe to ſome Grecian 
philoſophers, comrades of Brutus, and that Alfred 

had only reſtored it. Dr. Kaye, by his ma- 
nœuvre, not only routed the Oxford writer, but 

gained a ſuperiority of 1267 years for Cambridge. 

He was phyſician ſucceſſively to Edward VI. Mary, 

and Elizabeth, Towards the cloſe of his life he 

was teazed about religious matters, and (from 

ſome Popiſh veſtments, &c. which were found 

in his chambers, and publicly burnt) it is pro- 

bable he was a concealed, although a very mo- 

derate, Roman Catholic. Among other ſubjects, 

he wrote a curious treatiſe on the dogs of Britain, Writes on 

In his writings he is apt to digreſs inſufferably ; . . 

in the direction for the diet proper to be uſed by 
ſufferers from the ſweating ſickneſs, he employs 

many pages in an enumeration of all the luxuries 
brought to the tables of the great, of the proceſs 

uſed in malting*, and in brewing beer and ale; 

he likewiſe adds ; copious panegyric on tempe- 

rance, from the antients. Over the body of this 

really great man there is written only © Fui Caius. 


In 1576 died Dr. William Bulleyn, 2 medical Dr. Bul- 
writer of eminence, born early in the reign of leyn, + 


Henry VIII. in the” iſle of Ely. He was bred 
1 „Med. Biogr. p. 126. 
F 2 
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until 1560, when he removed to London. He 
was there perſecuted by a William Hilton, for the 


murther of his brother, the Lord Hilton, who had 


been his patient and his patron, and to whom 
he had dedicated a book, but who had died under 
the doctor's hands of a malignant fever. Hilton, 
failing in this attempt, endeavored to have Dr. 
Bulleyn aſſaſſinated, and actually threw him into 
priſon for a debt, and detained him there a long 
ſpace. A ſtrange * cloud, indeed, ps Mare, aj this 
whole tranſaction. | 


Dr. Bulleyn was a firm Proteſtant. In one of 


his books he ſpeaks of the waters of © Buckſtone” 
as having done great cures both to the ſore and 


the lame.” He bitterly laments the increaſe of 


witchcraft, © more hurtful in this realm than quar- 
tan, pox, or peſtilence; and grieves that witches 


ſhould walk at large, while ſo many © blefſed men 


are burned.” This marks the #ra, and ſhews that 
the good doctor would only have changed one 
ſpecies of perſecution for another; and while he 
ſpared the Proteſtant, would have burned the witch. 
One of his publications, A Dialogue, both E. 
ſaunte and pytyfulle,“ is ſingularly amuſing, and 
bears fome Wann to Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales. 
— 
* Wales, p. 12, apud Fuller's Worthies. 
84 The 
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The title of his works, collected together, runs Cent. XVI. 
thus: Bulleyn's Bulwarke of Defence againſt all His * Bul- 


Sickneſs, Sorenes, and Woundes, that doe daily wake of 


Defence.” 


aſſaulte Mankinde, which Bulwarke is kept with 


Hillarws the Gardiner, Health the Phyſician, with 


their Chyrurgian, to helpe the wounded Soldiers.” 
In this book is a dialogue between © Soreneſs and 
Surgery.“ Dr. Sulleyn was an anceſtor to the late 
Dr. Stukely. 1 

In 1586 was living (and we know not when he John 
died) John Gale, a ſenſible, rational ſurgeon, who _ 


attended on the army of Henry VIII. when in 


France. In his © Office of a Chirurgeon,' he gives 
a woeful picture of military practice“ . Being at 


M,uttrel (as he ſtyles Montreuil), the ſoldiers who 


had very flight wounds died fo faſt, that the Duke 

of Norfolk thought it right to ſend Gale, with 

other choſen men, to inſpect the army-ſurgeons. 

We found,“ ſays Gale, many who took upon combats 
them the names of ſurgeons, and the wages alſo. — 
We demanded of them, with whom they were 
brought up ? They, with ſhameleſs faces, would 
anſwer, one. cunning man or another which was 

dead, We then demanded, what chirurgery ſtuff 

they had to cure men with? And they would ſhew 

us a pot or a box, which they had in a budget, 
wherein there was ſuch trumpery as they did uſe 

to greaſe horſes heels with; and others, that were 


* Med. Biogr. p. 9g, 
| F 3 coblers 
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Cent. XVI. coblers and tinkers, they uſed ſhoemakers wax, 
with the ruſt of old pans, and made therewithal 
cc 4 noble ſalve, as they did term it. In the end, 
this worthy rabblement was committed to the Mar- 
ſhalſea, and threatened by the duke's grace to be 
hanged for their worthy deeds, except they would 
declare the truth, what they were, &c. And in 
the end they did confeſs as I declared to you be- 
fore; i. e. © ſome ſow-gelders, ſome DONOR, A 
with tinkers and coblers.* 

Dr. Tur. Dr. William Turner was an ingenious phy- 

8 85 ſician *, divine, and natural philoſopher. Being 
a pinot Proteſtant, he was favored by Edward VI. 
exiled by the dread of Mary, and re- inſtated by 
her ſucceſſor. He wrote on many ſubjects. Of 
his religious works, if we may judge by his New 
Book of Spiritual Phyſick, for the Diſeaſes of the 
Nobility and Gentry of England, bey were rather 
curious than valuable. 

writes on Dr. Turner publiſhed the firſt Engliſh herbal; 

botany. and avers, that botany was in his time at ſo low 
an ebb, that he could find no one phyſician in 
Cambridge (about the year 1 527) who could name 
the plants he a in dnp A or 
Engliſh, | 


: 


* Med. Biog. p. 80. 


The 
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The progreſs of medical knowledge in Scotland, Cent. XVI. 
although not ſo exactly marked out, appears to Scotland. 
have proceeded proportionably with that of 
England, although with flower ſteps. 

A College of Phyſicians was created in 1581 by College 
the king's letters patent“, with excluſive powers SEW x 
to regulate the practice of phyſic within Edinburgh founded. 
and its neighbourhood; and to fine ſuch as ſhould 
take on them to act as phyſicians without warrant 
from the college. 

That, however, there was a confiderable de- 
ficiency in the chirurgical branch of medicine, 
appears from the following circumſtance, which 
ſtands on the council-books of Edinburgh, and is 
dated A, D. 1595. Awin, a French ſurgeon, was 
in that year prohibited by the common council 
from practiſing ſurgery, except * cutting for the 
ſtone, curing ruptures, couching cataracts, curing 
the peſtilence, &c f. 

The complaint againſt this uſeful interloper, had Corpora- 
been made. by the corporation of ſurgeons ; this — 
company (conjunctly with the barbers, as in moſt 
European nations) had been formed in 1506 , 
and been greatly aſſiſted as to privileges by Queen 
Mary in 1567. James VI. aſterwards confirmed 
theſe advantages. | 


* Maitland's Edinburgh, p. 376. 
+ Counc. Regiſtr. vol. x. fol. 37. 
t Ibid. vol. i. fol. 50, Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 524. 
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CRAP. IV. SEC r. H. 
HISTORY OF THF MOST LEARNED PERSONS WHO FLOU- 


RISHED IN BRITAIN, FROM A. D. 1547, TO A. D. 1604. 


HOSE liberal and candid principles which, 
in conſequence of the reformation, illumi- 
nated the Northern hemiſphere, by encoura- 


ging the equal diſtribution of literary merit be- 


tween the clergy and laity, wonderfully, increaſed 
the catalogue of perſons eminently diſtinguiſhed 
in every branch of ſcience. And if, before this 
period, the hiſtorian has been ſometimes at a 
loſs to find a number of literati, ſufficient to fill 
the ſection, his only care now muſt be to chuſe, 
among the many which preſent themſelves, ſuch 


whoſe memoirs may join entertainment to in- 


ſtruction. _ . FEE PRE Wert 
Edward Hall, who died A. D. 1547, was a 

Londoner, bred at Eaton, and at King's college, 

Cambridge; afterwards, becoming eminent in 


the profeſſion of the law, was made one of the 
judges in the ſheriff's court. A Chronicle of the 


Wars between the White and the Red Roſe, 


which he wrote, is much eſteemed. Fuller calls 
it elegant; and Anthony à Wood ſays, he had 
a great command of tongue and pen.' Hall 
was deſcended from Sir Frank van Halle, a cruel 


pil- 


| 
| 
0 
| 
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pillager of - France, under the banner of Ed- WL 
ward III. | s 

In 1550, Polydore Virgil, born at Urbino, re- + ma 
turned to his native country. He had been ſent 
by Pope Alexander VI. to collect the papal reve- 
nues of England, and, having been made Arch- 
deacon of Wells, he had taken up his reſidence 
in the iſland“ . His employment becoming a 
ſinecure at the reformation, he was permitted to 
return to his native ſoil, and was indulged with a 
continuance of the income accruing from his be- 
nefice. He had been twelve years engaged in 
writing a Hiſtory of England in Latin. The pu- 
N rity of his language is generally allowed, but his 
work is charged with great partiality, and even 
falſehood, by Sir Henry Savil, and by Hum- 
phtey Lloyd, who calls him, © homo ignotus, © in- 
vidid & odio tumens,” © infamis homunculus,” © os 
impudens, &c. &c. Polydore is accuſed of bor- Of du- 
rowing books from public libraries, and not re- Pow 
ſtoring them; of pillaging conventual MSS. &c. ; p 
of ſending ſhip-loads of curious plunder to Italy; 
and of deſtroying many records becauſe they 
contradicted his Engliſh hiſtory. 

Among his works we find treatiſes © De Rerum 
Inventoribus; De Prodigiis & Sortibus; De 
Veritate & Mendacie, &c. &c. 


P — 
* Wood's Faſti. vol. i. p. 5, &c. 
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Cent. XV. In 1552 died John Leland, once 'canon of 


ohn 


Prophe- 


Chriſt-Church, Oxford, a learned antiquary, and 
no inelegant Latin poet. He was bred under 


William Lilye; and ſtudied ſucceſſively at Cam- 


bridge, Oxford, and Paris. To him is owing the 
ſecurity of numberleſs MSS. which the libraries 


of religious houſes contained, and which Leland 


(who was antiquary and librarian to Henry VIII.) 
had an opportunity * of ſaving from deſtruction, 
by accepting the office of viſiting ſuch libraries, 
&c. at the diſſolution [ 10]. The Collectanea and 
Itinerary of Leland (the MSS. of which are in 
the Bodleian collection) are invaluable perfor- 
mances. This great man was inſane ſome time 
before his deceaſe, which happened opportunely, 
as Leland had been too active in monaſtic re- 
ſearches to have eſcaped the reſentment of the 
bigot Mary, eſpecially as he was a Proteſtant. 
His verſes on the munificence of his royal patron 
are neither deſtitute of harmony nor ſenſibility. 
We have extant two prophetical lines by Leland , 
relative to Beeſtan-caſtle- in Cheſhire, which da 
12 5 ——— 

[107] His labours, he ſays, were directed * to bring owte 

2 geadlye darkneſs into livelye lighte, whatever might 
anſwer the purpoſe of his commiſſion, He affirms that 
he has © conſervid many good autors; the which otherwiſe 
had been Iyke to have periſchid.” [New Ysar's GreTe, 

* Life of Leland, Hearne, &c. p. 12, + Ibid. p. 30. 

little 
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little credit to the poet's ſagacity [11]. He Cent. XVL 
was a perſonal enemy to Polydore Virgil, who 
had attacked the exiſtence of Prince Arthur 
and his round table; but generouſly acknowledged 
the great excellence of his ſtyle, though he 
totally denied any credit to his hiſtory, 

In 1557, concern for' a recantation, which ___ 
harſh treatment had 'forced him to make, is ſup- 5 
poſed to have killed Sir John Cheke, a learned 

knight, who, at twenty-ſix years of age, after being 
bred at St. John's college, had been elected Greek 
profeſſor at Cambridge, his native place. It was 
he who, with Sir Thomas Smith, forwarded 
greatly the knowledge and credit of the Greek 
tongue at that univerſity, and took particular pains 
to regulate its pronunciation, which, as well as 
the language, was then very imperfectly under- 
ſtood in England“. When Lady Jane Gray was 
crowned, he acted as her ſecretary during the, 
nine days of her reign. For this he was thrown 
into priſon, and deprived of - almoſt the whole 
NOTES 
[11] * Tempus erit quando rurſus caput exeret altum, 
Vatibus antiquis, ſi fas mihi credere vati.“ 
+ Imitated, 

If I, no ſtranger to prophetic lore, 

May truſt to holy prophets fam'd of yore, 

Theſe aweful towers ſhall rear their heads again, 

And, in embattled tate, frown o'er the ſubject plain, 

J. P. A. 


* Strype's Life of Cheke, p. 119, &c. | 
; O 
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of his eſtate. In 1554 he gained his liberty and 
leave to travel, but was way - laid on his return; 
and, by order of the bigot, Philip of Spain, 
through whoſe Flemiſh dominions he paſſed, 
ſeized [12] near Bruſſels, and hurried on board 


a veſſel, which conveyed him to a cruel im- 


priſonment in the Tower of London. 

His works are numerous, and chiefly compoſed 
in elegant Latin. Dr. Walter Haddon wrote an 
epitaph on his learned friend, the two laſt lines 
of which were theſe: bn 1 

Gemma Britanna fuit; tam nn nulla 
tulerunt 
Tempora theſaurum, tempora * vine 
| Imitated. 
Hail, Britain's boaſt! ſo bright a gem as Has 
We have not ſeen, nor e'cr again ſhall ſee.” 
J. P. A. 

Sir Thomas Pope died in 1 559. He is placed 
among men of learning rather as an amateur than 
a proficient, . Fuller allows him no patrimonial 
advantage, but calls him, Faber ſuæ fortunz *. 
Employed by Thomas Cromwell in overſeeing 


— 
NOTES. 


[12] The credulity of the age had tempted Sir John 
Cheke, who had a firm belief in aſtrology, to pay great 
attention to the ſelection of a lucky hour for his journey ta 
Bruſſels. He was bitterly deceived, [BzxxkKENHOUT. 

„ Worthies, London, p. 223. 


the 
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the diſſolution of religious houſes, he acted with Cem. XVI. 


ſingular candor and moderation, and amaſſed a 
ſplendid fortune without ſtaining his private cha- 
racter. Great part of his gains he beſtowed on 
an exemplary and judicious foundation in Oxford, 
of which more will ſoon be* ſaid; He was not 
only ſteady but wonderfully fortunate, if it be true 
that in the four laſt reigns of the Tudor dynaſty 
he never changed his faith, and yet retained the 
favor of his ſovereigns. To him the abbey at 
St. Alban's owes its exemption from ruin and 
demolition. Mary employed him to watch over 
the actions of her ſiſter Elizabeth; a delicate 
taſk, which he yet performed ſo as neither to 
excite ſuſpicion in Mary, nor reſentment in Eliza- 
beth [I 31. . __ 


The 


NOTES. 


[13] It was a deſcendant (probably a ſon) of Sir Thame: 
Pope, whoſe infant daughter was preſented to James I. when 
on a progreſs, with theſe pleaſant verſes in her little hand: 

See this little miſtreſs here, 
Who never ſat in Peter's chair, 
Nor e'er a triple crown” did wear, 
And yet ſhe is a Pope. 
No benefice ſhe ever ſold, 
Or did diſpenſe with fins be gold; 
She hardly is a ſe*nnight old, 
And yet ſhe'is a Pope. 
No king her feet did ever kiſs, _ 
Nor had from her worſe look than this ; 
2 Nar 


— — 
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Cent. XVI The moſt voluminous of writers, John Bale, 


Biſhop 
Bale. 


Biſhop- of Oſſory in Ireland; returned to England 


from exile for religion in 1560, and died ſoon 


aſterwards. After being bred a Roman Catholic 
at Jeſus College, Oxon, he became at once the 
moſt zealous of Proteſtants; and was in frequent 
danger * of aſſaſſination in conſequence of his re- 


ligious fervor. Eighty- five volumes owe their 


being to this prelate's proliferous pen. Some for 
the Pope and ſome againſt him; ſome in verſe 


and ſome in proſe ; and many of thern in Latin. 


Bale's Catalogus Scriptorum' teſtified his extenſive 
reading and knowledge ; but his unhounded acri- 
mony; which led him into the moſt groſs ſcurrility, 
exceedingly injured the character of his writings. 

Although he is not introduced here as a dramatic 
poet, yet, as his plays are almoſt numberleſs, it 
were hard not to give one ſpecirtien of his verſe. 
Abraham is pouring out a grateful] rhapſody to 


his Creator in a piece entitled God's Promiſes.” 


Allowance muſt be made for the quaintneſs and 
ungraciouſneſs of the language: 


— 


5 NOTES. 

Nor did ſhe ever hope 

To ſaint one with-a rope, 

And yet ſhe is a Pope. 

A female Pope, you'll ſay ; a ſecond Jann | 
: No, ſure—She i is Pope Innocent or none. 
0 "= [FulLEs's WorkTHns. 
0 Bale's Vocacyon, ' p. 28. 
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Merciſul Maker, my crabbed voyce dyrecte, CARY 
That it may breake in ſome ſwete prayſe tothee; 

Suffer mee not thy dye lawdes tò neglecte, 

But let me ſhow forthe thy commendacyons free. 
Stoppe not my windpipes, give them lyberte 

To ſounde thy name, which is moſt graciouſe, 

And in it to rejoyſe with hart melodiouſe * 

The varied erudition of Sir Thomas Chaloner, Sir Thos. 
wha died in 3 565, gives him a place among the 8 
authors of Elizabeth's age, although he is moſt 
known as a warrior. He was much favored by 
the protector Somerſet, and had been knighted 
for his diſtinguiſhed valor. in the field at Muſſel- 
burgh, whither he had accompanied his - patron. 

He was, born in London about 1515. Having 
been ſent by Henry VIII. in the train of the am- 
baſſador to Charles V. of Germany, he accom- 
panied that prince on his unlucky expedition 
againſt Algiers; there he was ſhipwrecked, and 
with difficulty avoided drowning f, by keeping 
hold of a cable with his teeth, many of which 
he loſt by the exertion. He was an excellent 
ſcholar, and wrote a book of good credit, On 
the right ordering the [14] Engliſh Republic 

he 


— 


NOTES. 
[14] De Republica Anglorum inſtauranda,” a poem. 
Chaloner wrote —_ other treatiſes, tranſlated the © Moriz 
Encomium' 


* Bale”s * God's Promiſes? act 3, ſc. ult. 
+ © Voyage to Algier, apud Hakluyt, vol. i. 


fo 
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he tranſlated #lfo a' work from the Latin of Cog- 
notus, forthe uſe of his ſervants. - Being engaged, 
in 1561, to manage an ill-omened negotiation 
with Philip of Spain, he obtained his reeal by 
addreMng the ſuſceptible heart of Elizabeth with 
an elegy written in the ſtyle of Ovid. As he was 
equally great in arms, ſcience; and arts, he was 


mueh lamented, and his funeral was honored” by 
l 1 and affectionate attendance?. 


Sir Thos. 
Smith. 


The deeply- learned Sir Thomas Smith died 


in 1578. He had been born in 1512, and bred 


at Cambridge, where he read Greek lectures, and 


taught a new method of accenting the language. 
The protector, Somerſet, made great uſe of his 
abilities. Ide was, in 1548, made ſecretary of 
fate and knighted. In 1551 he went as ambaffa- 


dor to France. Mary deprived him of his places, 


but allowed him 1000. per annum; and Elizabeth 
reſtored him again to power and confidence. 
He had great knowledge in phyſic, chemiſtry, 


NOTES. 
e Kraſms, and, like Czfar, indited his own 


commentaries, [BzrKENHOUT. 


The ſon of Sir Thomas was a great naturaliſt; and by 
cloſe obſervation on the atum-works at Puzzoli, found means 
to introduce that profitable . to el much 


nt 0 his country's advantage. 
| "0 Berkenhout's Lives, p. 501. 
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and mathematics [15]; he was an excellent Cent XVL 


hiſtorian and a good linguiſt. He wrote a treatiſe n 
on the Commonwealth of England.“ To him 
collegiate bodies are indebted for a ſtatute 

which orders the third part of the rent on college 

leaſes ſhould be reſerved in corn at the low price 

which it then brought. It was not only the 

Greek language to , the propriety of which Sir 
Thomas attended ; he formed a new alphabet for 

the Engliſh tongue. It had twenty- nine letters; 

of theſe four were Greek, nineteen Roman, and 

ſix Engliſh. He formed a ſyſtem of orthography 

eaſy to be comprehended, as it only preſcribed the 

writing down words according to their pronun- 
ciation,” His parts were ſhining, and his attain- Wok 
ments great ; yet could he be led by the folly of | 10 


his age to purſue with eagerneſs the fallacious joys 15 
of alchymy, and to be an active perſecutor of fan- 1 
cied witches. 1 
Nearly at the ſame juncture the hiſtorian loſes Ralph 15 
his faithful and entertaining guide, Ralph Holing- — | Bo 1 


8 0 | NOTES, 

[15] Sir Thomas was probably alſo acquainted with 
natural philoſophy in general. On his tomb, in the church 
of Theydon Mount, Eſſex, are inſcribed theſe four lines: 

© What earth, or ſeas, or ſkies contain, 
What creztures in them be, 
My minde did ſeeke to know, 
My ſoul, the heavens continuallie, 
* Berkenhout, p. 495. 
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ſhed, of whom, and of his fellow-Iaborer, 
William Harriſon, we know nothing, except that 
they were both clergymen. There are generally 
above forty pages wanting in their Chronicle, 
from page 1491 to x536; theſe are called the 
Caſtrations. They relate chiefly to grants made 
to the Lord Cobham, who falling into a fatal diſ- 
grace, the printer thought this narrative would be 
unſeaſonable. It was unkind and unjuſt in thoſe 
who knew the lives, education, and converſation, 
of two perſons to whom ſucceeding. ages owe 
ſo much inſtruction. and amuſement, not to have 
noted them, when ſo many inſignificants eſcape 
oblivion. 1 5 

Reginald, the ſon of Sir Thomas Scot, of 
Scots- hall, Kent, died in 1599. He had been 
bred at Hart-hall, Oxon, and thence retiring to 
the country, ſtudied fo efficaciouſly as to convince 
himfelf of the folly of- crediting magic, poſſeſſions, 
&c. the favorite nonſenſe of his age. His 
© Diſcovery of Witchcraft,“ written as an antidote 
to the abſurdity of the times, had a great effect on 
the magiſtrates and clergy. But the preface to 
the Dæmonology of King James brought them 
back to their prejudices, and witch burning went 
on again [16], $044 


| In 

g NOTES. | | 
[16] Had our anceſtors minds been acceſſible to the 
attacks of real humor, the poor, perſecuted.-beldames 
| 5 7 


Ou. IV. Pt. II. $ 2. |  IZARNING, &. 


In 1569 died the eccentrie but ingenious Cen. XVI. 
Roger Aſcham, who was born in Vorkſhire“ in Roger 
181g and bred at St. John's College, Cambridge, Aſcham. 


e He 

—— 

d NOTES. 
the 17th century might have carried their white hairs down 
to the grave in peace. Hear Scot's deſcription of the my- 
thology of a nurſe: © In our childhood our mother's maids 
have ſo terrified us with an ugly devil, having hornes on his 
head, fire in his mouth, and a taile in his breech ; eyes like 
a baſon, fanges like a dog, clawes like a bear, a ſkinne like 
a "negro, and a voice roaring like a lion; whereby we 
ſtart and are afraid when we hear 'one cry, bough! And 
they have ſo frayed us with bullbeggars, ſpirits, witches, 
urchins, elves, hags, fairies, ſatyrs, Pans, Fauns, Syrens ; 
Kit with the can'ſtick, tritons, centaures, giants, dwarfes, 
imps, callcats, conjurors, nymphes, changelings, incubus, 
Robin Goodfellow, the ſpoorne, the mare, the man in the 
oke, the hell-wayne, the fire-drake, the puckle, Tom 
Thumbbe, Hob Goblin, Tom Tumbler, Boneleſs, and ſuch 
other bugges, that we are afraid of our own ſhadowes. In- 


ſomuch that ſome never fear the devil but of a darke night, 


and then a polled ſheepe is a perillous beaſt, and many times 


is taken for our father's ſoul, eſpecially in a church-yard,” 


Kc. &c. The ftories which our facetious author relates of 
ridiculous charms which, by the help of credulity, operated 
wonders, are extremely laughable. In one of them a poor 
woman is commemorated who cured all diſeaſes by mutter- 
ing a certain form of words over the party afflicted; for 
which fervice ſhe always received one penny and a loaf of 
bread. At length, terrified by menaces of flames both in this 
world and the next, ſhe owned that her whole conjuration 
conſiſted in theſe potent lines, which ſhe always repeated in 
a low voice near the head of her patient : 

>, | | e Thy 

* Grant de Obitw Rog. Aſcham, p. 4, &c. 
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He diſtinguiſhed himfelf ſo much by his ex- 
cellence in the Greek and Latin tongues, that 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. ſucceſſively allowed 
him a penſion to enable him to travel. In 1548 
he directed the ſtudies of the great Elizabeth; 
not liking this employment, he returned abruptly 
to his college ; yet he was in great favor with that 
lady when queen, although ſhe never enlarged his 
old penſion of 201. per annum. Aſcham wrote an 
entertaining Memoir on the Long-bow, and an ex- 
cellent Treatiſe on Education. His attachment 


to dice and cock- fighting kept him miſerably 


poor. This poverty is noticed by Buchanan, in 
an epigram which has been, perhaps unjuſtly, 
charged with diſplaying more wit than friend- 
ſhip [17}. Aſcham had the ſingular good for- 

tune 


NOTES. 
© Thy loaf in my hand, 
And thy penny in my purſe, 
Thou art never the better 
And I—am never the worſe.” 
Another tale or two, "equally ſarcaſtical and diverting, 
are unluckily too ludicrous for admiſſion. 
| [Scor's Discovery or sUuPPOSED WIr cAHcRAT T- 
[17] Let the reader judge for himſelf: 
* Aſchamum extinctum patriæ, Grajæ que Camænæ 
Et Latiæ, vera cum pietate, dolent; 
Principibus vixit carus, jucundus amicis 
Re modica, in mores dicere fama nequit,” 


Para- 
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tune that, although known to be a Proteſtant, 2 2 | 


he eſcaped. the anger of Queen Mary, and even 

enjoyed her favor; Elizabeth, too, when ſhe heard 
of his death, exclaimed, that ſhe would rather 
have loſt ten thouſand pounds! A ſtrong teſti- 
mony of that ceconomical princeſs's good-will. 
His talents were ſo blended with activity, that 
he wrote for Mary, in the ſpace of three days, 
letters to forty-ſeven princes, the meaneſt of whom 
was a cardinal. * In a word,' ſays his biographer, 
© his Toxophilus was a good book for young men, 
his Schoole-maſter for old men, his Epiſtles for all 
men.” 

Aſcham was an elegant poet: but his verſes 5 
are not to be found in the beſt edition of his 
works. 

Humphrey Lloyd, Eſq. of Denbigh, a cele- Hum- 
brated antiquary, deceaſed in 1570. He ſtudjed Por 
phyſic at Brazen-noſe college, Oxon, but did 
not practiſe. He loved the arts (muſic in par- 
ticular), formed a map of England, and publiſhed 


NOTES. 


Paraphraſed. 

The Attic and the Latian Muſe deplore 

The fate of Aſcham, once their joy and pride; 
His lays ſhall charm the lit'ning croud no more, 

Eſteem'd by kings, lov'd by his friends, he died. 
Fortune denied her treaſures—Juſter Fame 
Honor'd his worth, and fpread abroad his name. 

J. N. A, 
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2 Ig; ſeveral curious treatiſes, James I. purchaſed 


many books which Lloyd had collected, "end they 
are now in the Britiſh Muſeum. 

Camden ſtyles him * a learned Briton ;* who, 
for knowledge in antiquities was reported to 
carry with him, after a fort, all the credit and 
honor“. Perhaps the warmth of temper natural 
to a Cambro-Briton carried him too far, when he | 
ſo ſeverely epigrammatized an entertaining [18] 
Scor ; the elegance of whoſe diction might at leaſt 
extenuate the errors of his credulity. 

HFectoris hiſtorici tot quot mendacia quæris? 
Si vis numerem, lector amice, tibi; 
* Tdem me jubeas fluctus numerare marinos, 
Et liquidi ſtellas dinumerare poli.” 


NOTES. . 


[18]: Among thoſe- narratives which have injured the 
credit of Boethius, one of the leaſt extraordinary is that of 
an enormous gooſe-footed otter, reſident on the banks of 
Lough Garloel, and deſcribed by Sir Duncan Campbel. 
Oaks could not withſtand the ſtrokes of his tail, yet the 
affrighted fiſhermen eſcaped his fury by taking refuge in 
trees. His ſea-monks at the Iſle of Baſs, and the wild 
Norwegians who could root up the talleſt fir like a turnip, 
are ſtill ſtranger than his otter. All theſe ſtories Boethius 
received from credible perſons ; but the ſtory of the clack- 
gooſe or barnacle being completely formed as a bird in the 
ſhell of a ſea animal, he declares upon his own knowledge. 

\ [BoxTnrvs' ScorTisH HisTory. 


' ® Camden's Eliza, 1568. 
Imitated. 
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PR Imitated. 
4 To count Boithius hes you vainly aſk, 
*'T were a lefs arduous, leſs laborious taſk, 
To number ocean's billows as they roll, 
Or tell the ſtars that gild the liquid pole.” P. 
Yet «Eraſmus, who knew him well, fays 
f Boethius knew not what it was to lie,” 
The fantaſtical pſeudo-ſcience of alchymy has Alchymy. 
in all ages had ics numerous votaries—in none 
more than in that of Elizabeth. The play of 
the © Alchymiſt, which clolely followed her reign, 
would have appeared totally deſtitute of humor 
and of common ſenſe to a nation which had not 
ſome turn for the purſuit of this gaudy meteor, 
and ſome knowledge of its terms of art. A 
ſingular fanatic of this tribe we find in the perſon 
of Thomas Charnock, born“ in the iſle of Tha- Thoma? 
net, A.D. 1524, of a creditable family. Eager DO 
in his chace of the great ſecret, he peruſed every 
track of Roſicruſian knowledge from county to 
county. In 1554 he received important lights 
and intimations from an adept | 19] at Saliſbury. 


— — 


a NOTES. 
[19] And thus, with more gratitude thay harmony of 
verſification, does he expreſs his acknowledgments : 
© I could find never man but one 
Which could teach me the ſecrets of our ſtone, 
And that was a prieſt in the cloſe of Saliſbury, 
God reſt his ſoul in heaven full merie !? 
[Env OMA ALCHYMM. 
* Fuller's Worthies, Kent, p. 82. 
| G 4 | A con- 
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nb conflagration, the next year, deſtroyed his 
works; and again, in 1557, When he was ad- 

vanced within one month of projection, he was, 
by the malice of a neighbour, preſſed to ſerve 
as a ſoldier, which once more made his labor 
vain. His works were all myſterious and alchy- 
miſtical, as appears by their titles, one being 
ſtyled. The Poeſie of the Rolle,“ and another 
© Knock the Child on the Head.“ He wrote 
too On the Philoſopher's Dragon, which eateth 
up her own Tail.“ Some of bis MSS. and many 
myſterious fragments of painting, by his own 
hand, were in being at Comedy, ie, 
in the time of Antony à Wood. - | | 

More a philoſopher than a poet, it is thus that 
he beſpeaks, in its * * favorite work, 
The Breviary: 

For fatisfy'ng the 565 of ſtudents i in this art, 

'T hou'rt worthy of as many books as will lie in 

24 cart.“ | 

He appears to have practiſec ſurgery * for his 
maintenance. After 1574 he is heard of no more. 
His education had probably been mean, as he 
ſtyles himſelf © the unlettered ſcholar,” 
Blanch Blanch Parry, born in 1508, and miſtreſs of a 
Parry. large eſtate, was the patroneſs of eccentric phi- 

loſophers. She venerated the ſtudies of Dr. 

| * Theatrum Chymicum, p. 176. MA 
4 . John 


— 


— 


* - 
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John Dee, and aſſiſted in protecting him when — 
perſecuted as a conjurer. She was not free from 
an attachment to aſtrology and alchymy, but in- 

dulged herſelf more freely in the purſuit of an- 
tiquarian knowledge, and that of heraldry, in 

bath which ſciences ſhe was a great proficient. 1 
She is ranked with the learned women of her TN | 
age, and had the honor of Queen Elizabeth's = 
particular fayor, Her death, in 1589, deprived 1: | 
the poor of a beneficent friend, but ſhe conſoled 

them by ample legacies *. 

The purſuit of aſtrology, 3 deluſive with Aſtro- 
that of the philoſopher's ſtone, produced, in the logy. 
ſixteenth century, one extraordinary character. 

Dr. John Dee, born in London A. D. 1527, Dr. John * 
and bred at St. John's college, Cambridge, was Pee. 
deeply ſkilled in the mathematics. Aſtronomy 
and aſtrology were in his days frequently reci- 
procally miſtaken for each other. 

The uncommon depth of the doctor's ſcience, 
and his cloſe attention to the aſtronomical part 
of his ſtudies, made him be reputed a conjurer, 
and drew upon many, in ſome meaſure, un- 
merited diſgraces [20], In 1583, his library, 

{ conſiſting 
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NOTES. 
= [20] The circumſtance which occaſioned his ill- name at 
Cambridge was perfectly harmleſs ; he had contrived a piece 
of er to illuſtrate a ſcene in the Emm of Atiſto- 


phanes, 
* Ballard's Ladies of Gr. Britain, Art. Parry. 
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conſiſting of 4000 books, and 700 MSS. at his 
houſe at Mortlake, in Surrey, was, upon this 


frivolous ſpretext, ſeized on, and taken from him. 


This inſult, and the ſcandal under which he lay, 


tempted him to leave the kingdom, and to travel 
to Bohemia“, in company with Edward Kelly, 


a ſtrange would-be magician. He returned in 
1592, and, in 1594, finding his former bad 
reputation purſue him, requeſted of Elizabeth 
either a trial, or licence to quit the realm. In 
conſequence, being indulged with a hearing, he 
made his innocence, and the lawfulneſs of his 
ſtudies, appear ſo plainly to the queen, that he 
was made Warden of Mancheſter in 15963; where 
he was involved in many diſputes, &c. with the 
fellows. He died, very old, ſoon after the ac- 
ceſſion of James I. Some of his works are curious, 
but perfectly unintelligible, particularly a large 
folio volume, containing particulars of the doc- 
tor's converſations with angels and ſpirits. 


NOTES, 


phanes, by repreſenting the Scarabzus Aying up to Jove with 


a man, and a baſket of victuals on his back. 
[Dzz's Camy. REREAASAL. 

The doctor cannot be ſo well cleared as to the abſurdity of 
conſulting the ſtars to find a propitious day for Elizabeth's 
coronation. Yet we muſt not wonder at his giving way to 
the folly when Leiceſter and Pembroke applauded him, and 
when the queen herſelf (as there is reaſon to believe) ap- 
proved of his reſearch. [Iz1D. 

* Theatrum Chym. p. 480, 
The 
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The fate of Edward Kelly, alias Talbot, was CP 
connelig with that of Dr. Dee; he was an ec- Sir Ed- 
centric adventurer, born at Worceſter in 1555, Kelly. 
and bred at Gloceſter-hall, Oxford; who, having 
loſt his ears in Lancaſhire (not probably tor the 
ridiculous cauſes intimated by Weaver *), fled to 
Germany in the train of that ſuppoſed mage; in 
which his credulous age allotted him the fantaſtical 
poſt of © ſkryer,* deſcryer, or ſeer of viſions [2x]. 

He was probably an ingenious impoſtor; for the 
German emperor, Rodolph II. thought him worthy 
the honor of knighthood, on his promiſing to aid 
him in his alchymical reſearches. Kelly (now Sir 
Edward) quitted Dr. Dee, and, by the aid of a 
vaſe of elixir (which he profeſſed himſelf to 
have found in the ruins of Glaſtonbury-abbey), 
appeared to effect the tranſmutation of a brazen 
warming-pan 'into pure filver. It ſeems, how- 
ever, by the Oxford antiquary's account, that 


NOTES. 


[21] The copjurations 'of Dr. Dee having induced his 
familiar ſpirit to viſit a kind of taliſman, Kelly was appointed 
to watch and deſcribe his geſtures. The tone uſed by theſe 
impoſtors is now in the Strawberry-hill collection; it appears 
to be a poliſhed piece of canal coal. To this Butler refers 
when he writes, 

5 Kelly did all his feats upon 

The devil's looking-glaſs, a ſtone,” | 
[Huis RA. 

Kelly gave out, that his correſponding angels had recom- 

mended to him a plurality of wives. (Grarnces. 
Fun. Monuments, p. 45. 


this 


_ * 
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this deception coſt him his liberty and his life . 
The German emperor put him in confinement 


at Prague; while Elizabeth, to whom a piece of 
the metal had been ſent, anxious to recover ſo 
ufeful a ſubject, tempted him to return to England 
ſo forcibly, that, at the peril of his life, he tried 
to ſcale his priſon-walls, but fell, broke his leg, 
and died A. D. 15956. The extravagance of Kelly 
is faid to have known no bounds during the 
high-tide of his favor at the Imperial court, At 


the marriage of a ſervant he is ſaid to have ex- 


pended 4oool. in preſents. He wrote ſome ac- 
count of his diſcoveries, wrapt in unintelligible 
language [22]. | 
Scotland, in the ſixteenth century, was too much 
moleſted by civil broils to keep an equal pace in 
the paths of literature with her more pacific ſiſter, 
Like all other nations, ſhe had ſeen before the re- 
formation, the little learning which the realm af- 
forded, 
r 
| NOTES. 
22] His work begins thus: 
All you that fair philoſophers would be, 
And night and day in Geber's kitchen broyle, 
Walking the chips of antient Hermes? tree, 
Weening to turn them to a pretious oyle; 
The more you work, the more you loſe and ſpoyle. 
To you I ſay, © How learn'd ſo'er you be, 


90 burn your books, and come and learn of me“. 
[FuLLlgr's WorRTHIES, 


* Ath, Oxon, vol, i. col. 279, 


Ch. IV. Pt. II. 5 2. 


* LEARNING, &c. 


forded, monopolized [23] by the clergy; whoſe Cen XVE 


members found it their intereſt to add the reputa- 
tion of ſcience, to that weight which their wealth 


and landed poſſeſſions conferred upon them. Yet 


the ſtudies on which they valued themſelves, were 
little elſe than barbarous and uninſtructive po- 


lemics; and equally n of philoſophy and 
true taſte. | 


The reformation itſelf did little ſervice at firſt Not im- 


to the cauſe of letters. The clangor of arms, 


frighted away the Muſes ; and the barbarous (a. i the refor- 


though perhaps uſeful) policy of John Knox, in 
demoliſhing the pompous trappings of ſuperſtition 
and bigotry, at the ſame ſtroke, either deſtroyed 
or drove into exile almoſt every veſtige of antient 
learning [24] which Scotland contained, Some 
records 


NOTES. 

1231 Notwithſtanding the eſtabliſhment of aniverkicics 3 in 
Scotland, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, it had 
been found neceſſary, from the great averſeneſs which the 
military ſpirit of the times manifeſted as to literature, to 
enact a ſtatute „, in 1494, compelling every baron or free- 
holder of ſubſtance to put his eldeſt ſon and heir to ſchool, 
and there to keep him until he ſhould acquire a thorough 
knowledge, firſt of Latin, and afterwards of the law of the 
land, that they may have knowledge to do juſtice,” faith 
the act, and that the puir people ſulde have no neede to 
ſeek our loverggn lordis principal auditor for ilk (every) 
ſmall injurie.” 

[24] The learning of Knox's followers by no means kept 
pace with their zeal. It was, ſoon after the reformation, 

| found 


* Stat. 54, Parl. 5, Jac. 4. 
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— records and other curious MSS. were lately exiſting 
Deftruc- in the Scots college at Paris [25]; conveyed 


tion of 


records, 
&c. 


thither by Archbiſhop: Beaton and others at the 
commencement of the religious commotions: 
Moſt of thoſe-which were left behind fell a ſacri- 
fice to the taſteleſs and madly: zealous followers. of 
the unfeeling Knox. Among theſe unfortunately 
was, ſays Mr. Pennant, a curious collection of 
MSS. gathered together by the indefatigable 
monks of Jona, one of the Hebrides, Boethius 
affirms, that Fergus, a northern chief, having 
joined Alaric, at the ſack of Rome, in A. D. 
410, brought away, as his ſhare of the plunder, 
a cheſt of books, and gave them to that monaſtery. 
FEneas Sylvius  Piacodomim (afterwards Pope 
Pius II.) meant to have ſearched that library for 
the loſt works of Livy, but was prevented by the 
death of James I. of Scotland. In 1525, a ſmall 
parcel had been brought to Aberdeen, and carefully 
examined; but what MSS. were decyphered 
ſeemed rather to belong to Salluſt than to Livy. 


NOTES. 


found neceſſary to reſtrain the giving orders to illiterate 
men, © unleſs they were found qualified by the General 
Aſſembly to diſcharge the miniſterial office by reaſon of 
their ſingular graces and gifts of God,” 

[Book or UnivEersAL he's 
. [25] The Scottiſh college was founded at Paris, A. D. 
1325, by a Biſhop of Murray. 
* Nicholſon's Sc. Library, p. 60. 

Unhappily, 
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Unhappily; the miſ-judging-zeal of a paſſionately- Cent. g 

reforming ſynod ſwept away theſe, and many other 15 

valuable manuſcripts and records, to a 8 * 9 

cuous deſtruction.” 
| Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, ſeveral Prodigies 


of litera- 
perſons eminent in literature, and two, univerſally ture. 


allowed to have been prodigies of ſcience and 
accompliſhment, flouriſhed during the reign of 
James VI. and triumphed over every impediment 
which civil diſcord, domeſtic penury, and the con- 
temptuous neglect of a taſteleſs court, could place 
in the way to embarraſs their progreſs towards the 
temple of Fame. Yet, to encourage the growth of 
theſe ſhoots of literature, it was found neceſſary 
to tranſplant them to a leſs turbulent climate. | 
However, the admirable Crichton, with Boyd, | 
Buchanan, and Leſley, Biſhop of Roſs, all living | A 

| 

| 


at the ſame period, form a quartetto perhaps un- 
equalled by the annals of any other nation than i 
Scotland. nn 


Ihe elegant Mary Stuart ſet a bright example | by 

to her ſubjects. Not contented with light and 11 
2 1 

graceful accompliſhments, with which the court 1 il} 


of Catherine de Medicis could ſupply her, ſhe 
ſtudied the dead languages; and, at a very early 
age *, aſtoniſhed, the king and ,caurt, by pro- 
nouncing an oration, compoſed by herſelf, in 


—— — 
| 


 * Preface to Rapin's Compariſons, 


claſſical 
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Cent. XVI. 
ne 


The ad- 


mirable 
Cricktod. 


and her clegiac compoſitions truly affecting. 


dazzled the eyes of thoſe who taught in that 


HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. Book VIII. 
claſical Latin. Her. ſkill in poetry was great, 


James Crichton, better known as The Ad- 
mirable Crichton,” was the ſon of Robert Crichton 
of Clunie, who had commanded a diviſion of 
Queen Mary's troops at the deciſive fight- of 
Langſide. He was born in 1551, and bred at 
Perth ſchool, and at St. Andrew's“ college, 
under John Rutherford [26 J. Before the age of 
twenty he had run through all the circle of the 


ſciences, could ſpeak and write to perfection in 
many diſſerent languages, and was an excellent 


proficient in every graceful accompliſhmeat. 
He now began his travels, and reaching Paris, 


celebrated univerſity by the ſplendor of his 
talents. © They found him, ſays an cye-witneſs, 
© though ſo young, expert in every ſcience. In 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic none could exceed 
him ; in painting and drawing he met with no 
equal; he was ſuch a maſter of the ſword that 
none could fight him; for he would throw him- 
ſelf on his antagoniſt by a jump of twenty-four 


NOTES. 7, ö 
[26] Aldus calls Crichton firſt couſin to James VI. and 
ſays, that he was educated with him under Buchanan, 
Rutherford, &c. 


* Dempſter's Eccleſ. Hiſt, p. 1876, Urquhart's Vindi- 
cation, &c. 


fee t, 


C V. Pe II. 6 wanne, . 


feet, and Uifarm hirn. In 22 775 it was agreed by Sen 
the moſt” learned men that, © ſhould! à ſtudent 
ſpend a hundred years without eating, drinking, 
or ſleeping, he could never attain to the pitch of 
Crichton's knowledge.” He diſputed with un- 
_ wearied ſucceſs on medicine, civil and canon law, 
and theology. In every ſcience he appeared to 
know more than human nature would bear; and, 
after he had completely defeated in a religious 
debate four choſen doctors of divinity, the uni- 
verſity ſmoothed every difficulty by attributing 
his vaſt ſucceſs to preternatural aid, and deter- 
men the accompliſhed Scot to be Antichriſt. 
Not the leaſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance in His in- 
Crichton's ſingular life, ſeems to have been the _ 
extreme diſſipation in which his time was daily 
ſpent. Inſtead of cultivating his mind by a cloſe 
application to ſtudy, he devoted his hours to 
* hunting, hawking, tilting, vaulting, balls, con- 
certs, cards, dice, and tennis.“ So that when he 
had publicly pöſted up a challenge, offering to 
diſpute « de omni ſcibili” on any or every 
"ſcience, in any of twelve different languages, he 
was inſulted by a paſquinade; which, written cloſe 
beneath his challenge, proclaimed, that who- 
ever wiſhed to diſcourſe with this monſter of 
erudition might be ſure of inding him at the 


« Bordello.” | 
Vol. III. H | The 
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The diſpute, however, proceeded, and laſted 
His tri- from nine in the morn till ſix at night; when 


umphs. Crichton, completely victorious, received a dia- 


mond ring and a purſe of gold, accompanied by 
4 very florid eulogium from the preſident of the 
univerſity. This honor befel him in 1571. The 
- limits of this work will not permit the hiſtorian 
to accompany this prodigy to Rome and to Ve- 
nice. At each of theſe cities he aſtoniſhed the 
wiſe and terrified the vulgar, who thought that 
only an evil ſpirit could inſpire ſuch apparently 
preternatural exertions. Boccalini, the hiſtorian 
of Parnaſſus, records the challenges of Crichton ; 
and Aldus Manutius, the celebrated printer of 
Venice, bears witneſs to facts which, without ſuch 
a reſpectable teſtimonial, might perhaps have been 
.. doubted. | 
| Appoiat- At Mantua, in 1581, this bright but ſhort-lived 
doe“ meteor was extinguiſhed. A prize-fighter pro- 
Duke of tected by the duke had flain three antagoniſts, 
dn tas and his noble patron wiſhed to be rid of ſo dan- 
gerous an inmate. Crichton offered to fight him 
- before the Mantuan court, ſlew him, and, by 
dividing the rich prize which he gained by his 
ſucceſs among the widows of the flain cham- 
'pions, raiſed the applauſes of the people even to 
adoration. He became the darling of the Italian 
ladies, and was choſen by the duke to be tutor to 
his only ſon Vincentio Gonzaga, a youth unhappily | 
of a ferocious, profligate diſpoſition, 
To 


Ch. IV. Pt. II. 52. + LrARNwiING, Gee; 

To maintain the fame he had gained, the inimi- 
table Scot compoſed a drama in the Italian lan- 
guage, humorouſly expoſing the follies and frailties 
of every profeſſion in life. It had fifteen cha- 
racters, and the wonderful Crichton acted every 
part himſelf; and ſucceeded ſo completely as to 
enchant the whole court, and almoſt cauſe the 
death of the ſpectators by laughing [ 27]. 

NOTES. 


[27] Crichton had the fortune to find a biographer as 
extraordinary as himſelf, Sir Thomas Urquhart; who, after 
having traced, his own genealogy from Adam with the moſt 
ſcrupulous exactneſs, turned his thoughts to our hero, and 
recounted his adventures in a ſtyle which has no parallel. 
Liſten to the effects of Crichton's drama: The logo» 
faſcinated ſpirits of the beholding hearers and auricularie 
ſpectators, were ſo on a ſudden ſeized upon, in the riſible 
faculties of the ſoul, and all their vital motions ſo univer- 
ſally affected in this extremity of agitation, that, to avoid 
the inevitable charmes of his intoxicating ejaculations, and 
the accumulative influences of ſo powerful a tranſportation, 
one of my lady dutcheſs chief maids of honor, by the ve- 
hemence of the ſhocks of theſe incomprehenſible raptures, 
burſte forth into a laughter, to the rupture of a veine in 
her bodie,” &c. &c. Another poor young lady, not being 
able to ſupport the well-beloved burthen of ſo exceſſive delight 
and intranſing joyes of ſuch mercurial exhilarations, through 
the ineffable extaſie of an over-maſtered apprehenſion, 
fell back in a ſwoon, without the appearance of any other 
life in her than what, by the moſt refined wits of theological 
ſpeculators, is conceived to be exerced by the pureſt parts 
of the ſeparated entelechies of bleſſed ſaints, in their ſub- 
limeſt converſations with the celeſtial hierarchies,” &c. &c, 

| [UrQuuarT's VIV DIcATION OF SCOTLAND 
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And 
death, 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Book VIII. 
Cent. XVI. - A tragic ſcene too ſoon ſucceeded to this comedy. 


Crichton was beloved by a lady of youth, rank, 
and exquiſite beauty, on whom Vincentio had ãn 
vain harbored deſigns. The happy lover Was 
aſſailed at his miſtreſo's door by a party of maſqued 
bravos. He repulſed their united efforts with eaſe; 
when the leader loſing his ſword, begged for life; 
and, unmaſquing, ſhewed the face of his pupil, the 
young duke. Awed at. the ſight, Crichton fell on 
his knees, and holding his ſword by the point, 
preſented it to the worthleſs youth; who, guided 
by the moſt diabolical malice and envy, ftabbed 
him with his own weapon to the heart. 

The admirable Crichton, although he wrote 
many treatiſes and other works, has left us nothing 
except two poems, both extant in the Deliciæ 
Poetarum Scoticorum.” 
Another prodigy of knowledge and accom- 
pliſhments was Mark Alexander Boyd, born * in 
Galloway, A. D. 1562, and reported to have en- 


tered the world provided completely with teeth. 


In verſatility and excellence of genius this youth 
nearly equalled the admirable* Crichton. He 
ſtudied at Glaſgow, but quarrelling with his 
maſters, he cudgelled them both, burnt his books, 
and took to the profeſſion. of a ſoldier in the ſervice 
of France. He returned, however, to his ſtudies, 
and became ſo expert in the knowledge of tongues 


*'Prodromus Hiſt, Natur, Scotiz, lib. iii. pars 2, p. 2, 3, 4. 
Wu, as 
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as to dictate to three ſcribes, in three different Cn. XVI. 
AY 

languages, at the fame time. He wrote elegies 
like thoſe of Ovid [28] ; made Pſalms and Hymns 
like a David, and turned Cæſar's Commentaries 
into Greek in the ſtyle of Herodotus, His 
perſon was engaging, and he was as great at the 
ſword as the pen. Sir R. Sibbald calls him the 
beſt Scottiſh poet of his age. He led the greater 
part of his unſettled life in France, but died at his 
father's ſeat, Pinkhill, in 1601 *. 

A more ſedate and conſiſtent, if not ſo bright, onrgs 
a fame as the two preceding, had the celebrated nan. 
Latin poet, George Buchanan, born A. D. 1506, 
at Kilkerne, a ſmall village in Scotland. Being 
one of a numerous and diſtreſſed family, he liſted 
with the French auxiliaries i in Scotland, but could 
not ſupport the fatigues of a military life. In 
1524 he was invited to St. Andrew's by Profeſſor 
Maiz, whom he accompanied to France. He 
paſſed ſome years in deep ſtudy, chiefly at Paris, 
and in extreme penury, not daring to return to 
Scotland for fear of perſecution, as he was an eager 
advocate for reformation. In 1565, his great ta- 
lents becoming known, he was appointed pre- 

© _— 


NOTES, 


12819 In M. A. Bodio, Scoto,” writes an eminent critic, 
* redivivam ſpectamus Naſonem; ea eſt in ejuſdem epyſiolis 
heroidum, lux, candor, dexteritas.“ 
| [OLaus Boxxicyivs pt FO8T 19. 
* Grainger, vol. i. p. 267. 
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WAYS 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, Book VIII. 
ceptor [29] to James VI. of Scotland. His 
Pſalms in Latin verſe, and his Hiſtory of Scotland, 
are read as claſſics. His ſevere remarks on the 
errors of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, raiſed 
him many foes, and are by no means laudable, as 
they bear the marks of ſelf-intereſt, partiality, and 
malice agaigſt a woman in diſtreſs. 

Buchanan ſaid of himſelf, 'that he was born 
c nec clo, nec ſolo, nec ſæculo erudito ;* © neither 
in a climate, a ſoil, or an age of learning ;* yet, by 
great abilities and application, he gained the pre- 
cedence of all his contemporaries in purity of ſtyle 
and knowledge of the Latin tongue. 

Although Buchanan was a reformer, a hiſtorian, 
and a pſalmodiſt | 30], yet that he did nat diſdain 
to ſport in the gayer walks of Parnaſſus, the 
following epigram is a proof, among numberleſs 
light pieces of poetry: 


— 


[29] It is ſcarce worth while to turn to Mackenzie for 

2 ludicrous ſtory of Buchanan and the Lady Marr. The 

tutor made his royal ſcholar reſpe& him, and ſpared not 
manual chaſtiſement when merited. | 

[Lir g or Buchanan Arun MACKENZIE, 


[39] The moſt elegant of Buchanan's tranſlations is ſup- 
poſed to be that of the 104th Pſalm. Eight ather Scottiſh 
hards have vied with the venerable reformer. One Dr. 
Egliſem pronounced himſelf victor in the conteſt, 

; [Gr a1 NGER, 


Ch. IV. pt. Il. 62. _ LEARXING, Kc. 


© Illa, mihi ſemper, preſenti dura, Neæra, 
Ne, quoties abſum, ſemper abeſſe dolet; 
Non deſiderio noſtri, non mœret amore, 
Sed ſe non noſtro poſſe dolore frui.” 
Neæra, preſent to my vows unkind, | 
When abſent, ſtill my abſence ſeems to mourn ; 
Not mov'd by love, but that my tortur'd mind 


With anguiſh unenjoy'd by her, is torn. © P. 


The Hendaſillabæ of the ſame ingenious Scot 
are much more playful; ſome of them, although 
apparently improper to follow the Pfalms of 
David, might have been a proper ſupplement to 
the Song of his royal ſucceſſor “. | 

The latter days of Buchanan were employed 
in completing his well-known Scottiſh Hiſtory, 

He died in 1572 [31], in more affluence than 
men of wit and learning commonly attain, having 
conſiderable poſts in Scotland, and a penſion from 
Elizabeth. © His happy genius, writes one of 
his moſt judicious countrymen , © equally formed 
to excel in proſe or verſe, more various, more 

original, and more elegant than that of almoſt 


NOTES. 

[31] After having ſhewn to his ald tutor an unpardonable 
neglect, James VI. condeſcended to ſend a nobleman to en- 
quire after his health Tell his Majeſty,” quaintly replied 
(as they ſay) the irritated ſage, tell him that I am going 
to a place where king's fleſh is veniſon.” 

* Buchanani Opera, Elz. edit. p. 312, 313, 314. 

+ Robertſon, vol. ii. p. 256, 257. 
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Cent, IV any other modern who writes in Latin, reflects, 


ohn 


jor. 


Biſhop 
La. 


with regard to this particular, the greateſt lutre on 
his country.” 
The earlieſt Scottiſh hiſtorian within the period 


now under obſervation was John Major, born in 


1469 at Haddington, in Eaſt Lothian. He ap- 
pears to have ſtudied ſome time both at Oxford 
and Cambridge *, After viſiting Paris and other 
foreign univerſities he returned to Scotland, and 
taught theology at St. Andrew's. -» Diſguſted at 
the diſputes among his countrymen, he re-viſited 
Paris, where he read lectures with great applauſe. 
Du Pin and Launoy have written high commen- 
dations of the abilities of Major in polemic divi- 
nity, and his pupils in that (then faſhionable) 
ſcience, are ſaid to have become men of emi- 
nence. He once more ſought his own country 
in 1530, and died at St. eee in 1547, 
aged 78. 

John Leſley, a faithful adherent to the moſt 
unfortunate of queens, was the ſon of an eminent 
lawyer. He was born A. D. 1526, and bred a 
divine at the univerſity of Aberdeen f. His 
warm attachment to the Roman Catholic faith 
occaſioned his being frequently employed in ne- 


gotiations between Mary Stuart and thoſe of her 


peers who followed her religion. As he had 


„ Ath. Oxon. vol. i. col. * 
+ Mackenzie, vol. ii. p. 50 
WA conſiderable 
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conſiderable abilities, and great learning, he roſe . 
by quick ſteps to eccleſiaſtical dignity, and be- | 
came in 1565-6 "Biſhop of Roſs, His tranſ- 

actions as the ſecretary and confidant of Mary 

have been recited, as well as that ill-omened con- 

ſeſſion which, drawn from the timid prelate through 

fear of the rack and-the axe, coſt his hapleſs queen 

her life. Permitted t6 quit England, he retired 

to Bruſſels; where he died. after fruitleſsly en- 
deavoring to excite the princes of CO to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of Mary. His book, 

Origine, Moribus, et Geſtis Scotorum,? is Nike | 
among the beſt hiſtories, both in ſtyle and ma- 

terials. The Latin of Biſhop Leſley was pure, 

and he wrote, ſays Biſhop Nicholſon, like one 

neither ſwayed by his own. paſſions, nor by the 
groundleſs reparts of others.. 

David Chambers was a learned Scottiſh hiſto- David 
riographer, born in Roſsſhire about 1530, and — hy 
bred at the univerſity of Aberdeen. Aſter 
ſpending ſome time in travelling chrough France 
and Italy he returned to his country, and was by 5 
Queen Mary preferred in the church, and em- | 
ployed i in digeſting the Laws of Scotland. He 

was afterwards appointed one of the Lords of 

Seſſion ; but the misfortunes of his royal patro- 

neſs having involved him, and her other adherents, 

in their vortex, he retired. firſt to Spain, and 
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Cent- XVI. then to France, in each of which countries he 


2 


was kindly received. He died at Paris, 1592, 
much regretted, it is ſaid, by thoſe who knew 
him“. The Hiſtory of Scotland, which he wrote 
in French, he preſented to Charles IX. King of 
France, In all his works his attachment to Mary 
Stuart, and his veneration and preference of his 
native country, are ever the leading features. | 

Dr. James Cheyne was the ſon, of the Laird of 
Arnagies, in Aberdeenſhire, . at which place he 
was born about 1545. He was bred at the uni- 
verſity of Aberdeen, and took orders in the Ro- 


miſn church; but the reformation under John 


Knox and his aſſociates advancing with ſwift ſteps 
in Scotland, Cheyne retired to France, and taught 
philoſophy in Paris. Thence he removed to 
Douay in Flanders, where, taking the degree of 
doctor, he was appointed profeſſor of philoſophy 
in the Scots college, of which he afterwards be- 
came rector; alſo canon and grand penitentiary 
of the cathedral at Tournay, at which place he died 


in 1602. He was eſteemed one of the firſt mathe- 


maticians and philoſophers of his age f. 

Several other men of ſcience [ 32] flouriſhed at 
this period both in England and Scotland, whoſe 
NOTES, 

[32] In England, Wotton, Broke, Ridley, Tonſtal, &c. 
(Sir Philip Sidney will claſs with the poets). In Scotland, 
the two Barclays, Adamſon, Arbuthnot, and Bliſſat. 


Mackenzie, vol, iii. p. 30. f Ibid, x. -*c 


names 
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names cannot here be brought forward, as the 


author is conſcious that the ſpace allotted to this 
department is already far too large, and there 
yet remains the irreſiſtible claim of many ledened 
females for admittance. 


He will begin with Margaret *, a * whoſe Margaret 
maiden ſurname is not certain, allied to, and bred Clement. 


up in, the family of Sir Thomas More. She cor- 
reſponded with the great Eraſmus, who commends 
her epiſtles for their good ſenſe and chaſte Latin. 
She honored Sir Thomas More almoſt to 
idolatry. She would commit faults purely to be 
chid by him; ſuch moderation and humanity did 
he uſe in his anger. The ſhirt in which he ſuf- 
fered, ſtained with his blood, and his hair-ſhirt, 
ſhe preſerved as relics. In 1531 ſhe married her 
learned tutor, Dr. John Clement, with whom ſhe 
left England on account of her religion, and ſettled 
at Mechlin, in Brabant; where ſhe died A. D. 


1570. 


Another Margaret, daughter to Sir Thomas Margaret 
More, and afterwards the wife of William Roper, More. 


Eſq. of Eltham, was the moſt learned woman of 

her time. She ſhared with the former Margaret 

the praiſes of Eraſmus, and was ſo deeply read in 

the fathers, that ſhe reſtored (as is acknowledged 

by two commentators, J. Coſterus and Pamelion) 
a depraved paſſage in St. Cyprian, FIN 


— | 
9 Ballard's Ladies, &. Art, Margaret. 
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8 Nerros ſinceritatis,” | 
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Niſi vos ſinceritatis 


| She tranſlated Euſebius's Hiſtory from the 


Greek, but never printed the work, there being 


already a good tranſlation by J. Chriſtopherſon. 


The tender affection which this accompliſhed 


lady bore to her father ſurvived his cataſtrophe; 


ſhe purchaſed his head from thoſe who guarded it 
on the tower of London-bridge , and was in- 
terred with that eee N 5m in her 
arms [33]. 

The houſe of Sir Anthony Cooke of Eſſex 
was fruitful 4 in exemplary females... Mildred, 
the elder, was married, in 1546, to Sir William 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, a miniſter highly 
eſteemed in the court of Queen Elizabeth. 
Her learning, ' piety, and charity, were exem- 
-plary ; ſhe died in 1589, after having lived 42 
years a happy wife; and her huſband's © Medi- 
tation on her Deceaſe” does honor both to her and 
himſelf. | 


NOTES. 
[33] The ſkull may till be ſeen in a vault at St. Dunſtan's 
church at Canterbury, where Margaret Roper was buried. 
_  [GosTLixG's WaLs. 
* Fuller's Worthies, London, p. 209. 
+ Ibid. p. 210. 
1 Ibid. Eſſex, p. 328. 
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The ſenſe and erudition of Sir Anthony's ſecond Cent, XVE 
abe Anne, cauſed her to be appointed | 
governeſs to Edward VI. At the age of twenty- 
two ſhe publiſhed twenty- five ſermons, tranſlated 
by herſelf from the Italian tongue. She after- 
wards became the wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

Catharine, another child of this fortunate pa- 
rent, was celebrated for her knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages; ſhe married 
Sir Henry Killigrew of Cornwall. There needs 
no farther teſtimony of her ſkill and taſte in 

"Latin poetry than the elegant and tender epiſtle 
which ſhe addreſſed to her ſiſter Mildred [ 34], to 
deſire her intereſt with her huſband, Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, that Sir Henry might be excuſed from 
a critical and perilous French embaſly, and be 
permitted to quit the court, and viſit Cornwall : 

Si mihi quem cupto, cures Mildreda remitti, Epiſtle is 

Tu bona, tu melior, tu mihi ſola ſoror. Latin 

Sin male cunctando retines, vel trans mare mittas, 1 

Tu mala, tu pejor, tu mihi nulla ſoror. 
It ſi Cornubiam, tibi pax ſit et omnia læta; 
Sin mare, Cecili, nuntio bella, vale !' 


NOTES. 


[34] The accompliſhments and virtues of this lady have 
been celebrated by the elegant Buchanan in four ſucceſſive 
poems, The name © Mildreda* is indeed much better 
formed for a poet's uſe than that of her father, to whom he 
addreſſas an epigram by the fiyle of © Antonius Cucus.“ 


Beneath - 


Cent, Xvi. 
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Beneath is Dr. Fuller's tranſlation, which, 
though it rivals not 'the elegance of the original, 
is by no means deficient in expreſſion : 

If, Mildred, by thy care he be 
Sent back, whom I requeſt ; 
A ſiſter good thou art to me, 
Yea better, yea the beſt. | 
But, if with ſtays thou keepſt him ſtill, 
Or ſendſt where ſeas do part, f 
Then unto me a ſiſter il}, 
Yea worſe, yea none, thou art. K 
If go to Cornwall he ſhall pleaſe, 
Il peace to thee foretell; 
But, Cecil, if he's ſent to ſeas, 
Il war denounce. Farewell.“ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP Iv. SECTION 111. 


HISTORY OF THF PRINCIPAL SEMINARIES OF LEARNING 
THAT WERE FOUNDED IN GREAT 7! Ang FROM A. D. 
1547, TO A. D. 2603. : 


HE flux and reflux of ſuperſtition's billows Cent. XVI. 
ſeem to have had little effect on the firm- Piſad- 

minded and beneficent well-wiſhers to literature xg 
in Great Britain, Wealth and leiſure were found rature 
to erect ſix colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, = 
beſides ſeveral ſchools in other parts of England. 
Nor was Scotland, although involved in almoſt 
unremitting turbulence, without her additions to 
the general ſtock of literature. 

It is true, that the bigot Mary, although ſhe 
enriched both the univerſities with conſiderable 
benefactions, meant the encouragement of ſuper- 
ſtition, rather than of learning. Yet, in the very 
centre of her bloody deeds, and at a period when 
the elegant ſtudies were beginning again to yield 1 New col- 
to polemics, there aroſe a college at Oxford, I 
avowedly deſtined by its founder, Sir Thomas 
Pope, A. D. 1554, for the improvement of 
claſſical literature. In the ſtatutes a lecturer is 
particularly appointed, and enjoined to exert 


his utmoſt diligence in tincturing his auditors with 
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212 11 %d&T40200847T n⁰iT A, Both VI. 
IV juſt reFiſh for the graces and purity of the Latin 
tongue.“ And ſuch rules are given; and ſüch ex- 
ereiſes peculiarly pointed out, that it ſcems Im- 
poſfible for the ſtudent to eſcape — thor6ugh 

knowledge of Latin literature [35]. 2 
Trinity This was Trinity college; a ee twelve 
college. fellows, and twelve ſcholars; were appoitited by 
the founder; the whole number of members are 
about ſeventy, n * A* * Wincheſter is 

the viſitor [36 J. 34:45. 80 129707 
st. John's St. John's — pls the fite of Ber- 
college. narcdts college, erected in 1437 by the munificent 
-Chicheley) was founded, in 1557, by Sir Thomas 
White, alderman and merchant-taylor of London. 
' = coughs grave mtr: fellows; three elerks; three 

one 5117 aaa m 


192 *L = A no: 91 NOTES. | 6634.24, 


aihas]):Yetyin 1 _ n were only two divines at Ox- 
de ho were capable of preaching before the univerſuy. 
Ne E 1579, Horne, Biſhop of Winton, enjoined to his 
inor canons, taſks — benearh the abilities * an "ordi- 

nary ſchool- boy. 5. 
The very low: e of public, ata. þ in the middle 
of Elizabeth's zeign, may be collected from a proviſion i in 
Archbilhop Parker's foundation of "three ſcholarſhips ar 
— Ceambfidge, dated 156). They are to be ſupplied by the 
moſt conſiderable ſchools in Kent and Norfolk, and are to be 


UvaoU the 40% and aptgd. ſchollers, well inſtructed in the grammar, 


1 8 1 FOR 142 be) ſuch as can make a werſe,” 
X un e civil war between Charles I. and bis parlia- 


ment Raving accalioned great devaſtation in Oxford, a pre- 
Gagen, Dr. Ralph: Bathurit, expended rage in re- 
ol i chapeh , Trinity college has met with $9, other 
. encfa 
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chaplains, and fix choriſters. Since that year the Cn XVI. 


number of its benefators has been conſiderable ; 
and we find among them Sir William Paddy, 
who founded and endowed the preſent choir; 
Archbiſhop Laud, who. erected moſt part of the 
ſecond court; Archbiſhop Juxon, who gave 70001. 
to augment the fellowſhips; Dr. and Mrs. Holmes, 
who allotted 15,0001. to augment the officers ſala- 
ries, &c.; and Dr. Rawlinſon, who gave to the 
college a large landed eſtate in reverſion. 

Since the foundation, an organiſt, five ſinging- 
men, and two ſextons, have been added, and one 
chaplain and three clerks appear to have been 
diſcarded. | 

About ſeventy ſtudents reſide at St. John's col- 
lege, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter is the viſitor. 


Jeſus college owes its foundation to Queen Eli- jeſus col- 


zabeth, who provided for a principal, eight fellows, 
and eight ſcholars. Since her time it has re- 
ceived ſo many benefactions from Charles I. Sir 
Leeline Jenkins, Dr. Manſel, and others, that its 
numbers are augmented t5 nineteen fellows, 
eighteen ſcholars, and, in all, to ninety perſons. 
Cambridge could boaſt of as many new founda- 
tions as Oxford, if Gonvil and Caius college is 
allowed as one. Ir was 200 years after its ori- 


— 


lege. 


Cam- 


bridge. 


ginal foundation that Dr. John Caius, by building college. 


a new court to that edifice, and by endowing it, 
in 1557, with demeſnes, manors, and advowſons, 
to a great amount, was thought to merit the honor 
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dent XVI. of having his name joined to that of the original 


Emanuel 
college. 


ſounder in the appellation of the ſtructure, which 
before was only known as Gonvil- hall. The ſociety 
has a maſter, twenty-ſix fellows, ſeventy- one ſcho- 
lars, and four exhibitioners. The viſitors are, the 
provoſt of King's college, the maſter of Benedict 
college, and the ſenior doctor of phyſic. 

- Emanuel college had for its founder, in 1584, 
Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of the Dutchy 
of Lancaſter, and of the Exchequer, under Eli- 
zabeth. It roſe on the ſite of the Dominican con- 
vent of black preaching friars. It began humbly 
with a maſter, and only three fellows and four 
ſcholars; but, at the cloſe of the i8th century, 
having fortunately met with numerous benefattors, 
it counts fifteen fellowſhips; fifty {cholarſhips, ten 


ſizer's places, and-thirty-ſeven exhibitions. 


- Sidney-Suſlex college, founded, A. D. 1594, 
by the Dowager of Thomas Radcliffe, Earl of 
Suſſex, has had a like good fortune with its ſiſter 
Emanuel college ; and, having been aided by a 
variety of benefactions, has, from a ſmall com- 
mencement, . increaſed fo far as to have ſixty- 
one fellowſhips, beſides many exhibitions, to be- 


ſtow [37]. ws 


NOTES. 


1371 In 1577, a very large property, hk + to a 
new foundation, was offered to Peterhouſe, Cambridge, by 


a ner, the wary + of a Lord Mayor of London. 


1 1 Unluckily, 


SMW. PIII. S3. aamNO Se.. 4 


Edward VI. incorporated Bethlem and Bride well Cent r. 
nepal in the metropolis, including a ſchool for Bridewell 
poor boys; under eertain regulations, under che ſchool. 


pitronage- of the city of London. 


In 1590 Elizabeth formed an eſtabliſhment at — 


Weſtminſter for forty boys in every ſpecies of 5 {hool., 
claſſical learning. The progreſs of Weſtminſter 
ſchivol has been ſteady and fortunate ; its maſters 
have been, and are ſtill, as much diſtinguiſhed for 
their learning, as the ſtudents for ſpirit and urbanity. 

The extreme turbulence of the times in the Scotland, 
North might have excuſed Scotland, had the 
made no new efforts in favor of literature du- 
ring the period now under conſideration. But ſhe 
had no need to plead this excuſe; and; greatly to 
Her honor, three capacious eftabliſhments atoſe to 
aid the ſtudent and reward the proficient. 0 

The univerſity of Edinburgh was founded, th Univer- 
1580, by James VI. on the ſupplication of the * 
mapiſtrares ruling that metropolis; who, with the burgh. 
moſt opulent citizens, were the bene factors and 


NOTES. 
Unluckily, the lady made the change of its name into * Peter 
and Mary's College' an indiſpenſible condition, and to this 
Dr. Soams, the maſter, refuſed to conſent. Peter,” ſaid the 
humoriſt, © has been too long a batchelor to think of a female 
comrade in his old age.“ A dear jeſt,” fays Dr. Fuller, to 
loſe ſo good a benefactreſs!' For Lady Ramſey, diſguſted 
at the refuſal, turned the ſtream of her benevolence into a 
different channel, © (FulLek's WorTaras. 
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Cent. XVI. endowers, aided by donations of religious houſes 
and lands. Theſe are accordingly the ſole patrons 
and viſitors, although James ſeems to have wiſhed 

to be the fole patron, a ne e 
James's college. | 

The foundation ſupports Kegel or der 
a profeſſor of divinity, four regents of philoſophy, 
a regent of humanity or claſſical learning, a pro- 
feſſor of the Hebrew tongue, and a profeſſor 
of the mathematics. The library was founded 
by Clement Little, a commiſſary of Edinburgh, 
about fifty years after the erection of the college . 

Mariſchal The Mariſchal - college at Aberdeen was found- 

AS ed , in 1594, by George, Earl Mariſchal [38 J. 

deen. who endowed it with a conſiderable landed eſtate. 

The town of Aberdeen was chiefly at the charge 
of the building; and Charles 1. ſettled on it one 
third of the biſhopric's rents, while ſuch ſee 
ſhould remain vacant, There were many minor 
benefactors, 
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NOTES. 


[38] On one front the founder engraved this ſtrange in- 
ſcription: | 
| © They have ſeid 
“ Quhat ſay thay? 

Let yame fay.” 
Probably alluding to ſome ſcoffers at that time. 


[PENNANT. 


* Arnot's Edinburgh, p- 387, 388. 
4 Spotiſivood, p. 29. t Spotiſwood, p. 28. 
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It maintained at firſt a principal, and * 
profeſſors of philoſophy; ſince which have been 
added a fourth profeſſor of philoſophy, a profeſſor 
of divinity, and one of mathematics, and twenty- 
four poor ſcholars. - There are (at the cloſe of the 


18th century) about 150 ſtudents attending on the 


college, which is deſcribed by Mr. Pennant *, in 


1774, as a large old building, with many good 
pictures, and a curious, if not a large, library. 
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The univerſity of Glaſgow, although founded in Univer- 


1453, was at the reformation reduced to the loweſt 
ſtate of deſolation. It was however refounded and 
reſtored, in 1577, by the attention of thoſe who 
then regulated the minority of James VI. It had 
the tithes of a pariſh ſettled upon it; and, in 
1617, had ſtill more benefactions added to its ſtore. 
A principal, three regents in philoſophy, four bur- 
ſars, a proviſor, a janitor, a ſervant, and a cook, 

were the eſtabliſhment appointed by its royal pro- 
tector. 


* Pennant's Sg. Tour, 8vo, p. 114. 


ſity of 
Glaſgow. 
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CHAP, V.-PART II. 


HISTORY OF THE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. A. D. 1547, TO THAT OF 
 JAMESI. A, D. 1603. 


SECTION 1. 


HISTORY OF THE NECESSARY AND USEFUL ARTS. 


HE ceſſation from civil war, which England cent. xv1. 
had now enjoyed during full fifty years, had eee 
not hitherto produced the advantageous effect which ments 
might have been expected either in manufactures _ 
or in agriculture, The ſuppreſſion of religious 

houſes (although of great and general uſe to the 
community) at firſt was the cauſe of ſome diſtreſs 

to the lower ranks, as many idle perſons had been 

uſed to draw their ſupport from thoſe eſtabliſn- 

ments, who now became a burthen on their 

friends, and increaſed the clamour of poverty and 
diſcontent. There was little ability in the * 


14 rior 
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Senor to direct, and as little readineſs in the inferior 
do follow; Inſurrection appeared à ſhorter road 
to riches than hard and conſtant labour; and, from 
the cloſe of Henry's firm, although capricious 
government, to the commencement of Elizabeth's 
ſteady dominion, the peafant neglected the im- 
provement of the loom, ane — no new trafts 
to purſue with his plough. | 
Incloſures The ſpecies of farming which had — ins 
— in England ſince the reformation, and which, by 
tions. turning arable land into paſture, had deprived [1] 
many labourers of bread, cauſed great commotion 
among the peaſants, who had likewiſe another 
and a juſter cauſe of complaint. The vile policy 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.'s reign had ſo 
far debaſed the coin, that when the huſbandman 
carried his wages to market, it would not purchaſe 
ee gneceſſaries for his family. The tumults which 
#7» ſuch oppreſſion occaſioned only added wounds and 
> :4:, Puniſhments to penury and diſcontent. Gradually, 

however, the eyes of the landholders were opened; 
books of huſbandry were printed and ſtudied; 
and a ſyſtem of farming was introduced which 

was equally beneficial to landlord and tenant. 


NOTES. 


[I] Alluding to this, Sir Thomas More writes, that a 
ſheep is become in England a more ravenous animal than a 
Ron or a wolf, and cod war whole villages, cities, and 
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The vaſt addition which the general ſtock of n. , 
aliment: gained by the -diſcovery of potatoes; in Potatoes. 
the 16th century, is too important to be ſlightly 
paſſed over. Captain Hawkins is ſaid to have 
brought this excellent root from Santa Fe in New 
Spain, A. D. 1565. Sir Walter Raleigh ſoon after 
planted it on his lands in Ireland; but, on eating 
the apple that it produced, which is nauſeous and 
unwholeſome, he had nearly conſigned the whole 
crop to deſtruction. Luckily the ſpade diſcovered 
the real poratoe, and the root became rapidly a 
favorite eatable. It continued, however, for a long 
time to be thought rather a ſpecies of dainty than 
of proviſion ; nor, till the cloſe of the 18th cen- 
tury, was it ſuppoſed capable of guarding the 
country where it was foſtered from the attacks of 
famine. 9 

For theſe improvements the men of the 16th Thomas 


century were partly indebted to Thomas Tuſſer, Tuſſer's 
ints of 
a pleaſagt poet as well as a good farmer, whoſe huſbandry | 


Georgics may be read without diſguſt by thoſe who 
have ſtudied the works of Heſiod, or even of the 
Mantuan bard. His work was entitled, © Five 
Hundred Pointes of good Hulbandrie,' and was 
firſt printed in 1557 [J. As the book is, though 


— — — 


[2] There were other treatiſes on agriculture, publiſhed, 
but none either ſo clear or ſo intereſting as that of Tuſſex. 
Barnaby Googe wrote © Foure Bookes of Huſbandrie.“ 


not 
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not ſcarce, very little known, and extremely en- 
tertaining, the reader will permit a few extracts 
to be here introduced. The farmer and family's 
diet is fixed to be © red-herrings and- falt-fiſh in 
Lent “.“ At other times © freſh beef, pork,” &c. 
At Chriſtmas good drinke, a good fire in the 
hall, brawne, pudding, and ſouſe, and muſtard 
withall, capon or turkey, cheeſe, apples, and nuts, 
with jolie carols 7. The prudent houſewife is ad - 
viſed to make her own candles, Servants are di- 
rected to go to bed at ten in the ſummer and 
nine in the winter, and to riſe at five in the winter, 
and four in ſummer 4. The holidays throughout 
the . year are appointed for the working men, 
The gaieſt of theſe feſtivals ſeems to be the wake- 
day, or vigil of the pariſh ſaint, when everie 
wanton maie danſe at her wille 5. 

The directions which Tuſſer gives for the cul- 
ture of a hop-garden [3] are remarkably judicious, 
They finiſh thus, with a neat point: 

The hop, for his profit, I thus do exalt, 

It ſtrengtheneth drinke, and it favoreth malt; 

And, being well brewed, long kept it will laſt, 
And drawing abide—if ye draw not too faſt, 

NOTES. 


Lz] The planting of hemp and flax had met with more 
encouragement from government than that of hops; yet it 
appears to have totally failed. 

® 'Tuſſer, 4to ed. chap. 12. + Ibid. chap. 30: 

4 Ibid, chap. 52. FD Idid. fol. 138. 


It 


* 
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It ſhould be remarked, chat the hop was now a Sent. WI 
favorite object with the Engliſh farmer. ; 
The following ſtanza is allowed by modern far- 
mers to give good advice, although it is ſeldom 
attended to: 
In Jan'ry, good huſband that pouches the grotes, 
Will break up his lay, or be ſowing of otes ; 
For otes ſown in Janu'ry laie by the wheate, 
In May, by the haie, for the cattel to cate.” 
His directions for hay-making are excellent, and 
given with fire; 
Sol muſter thy ſervants, be captain thyſelfe, 
Providing them weapons and other like pelſe; 
Get bottels, and wallets, keepe fielde in the heate, 
The feare is as much as the danger is great. 


With toſſing and raking, and ſetting on cockes, 

Graſſe, lately in ſwathes, is haie for an oxe; 

That done, go to carte it, and have it away, 

The battel is fought, ye have gotten the day !' 

This entertaining and inſtructive bard was born Life of 
in 1527, at Rivenhall, in Eſſex. He was placed Tuſler. 
as a Choriſter (having a fine voice) at the colle- 
giatè church of Wallingford, Berks, whence he was 
impreſſed for the royal chapel, He then ſang at 
St. Paul's, under Bedford, a celebrated muſician. 
Afterwards he became a ſcholar at Eton, where he 
once received fifty-three ſtrypes from the rod of a 
ſevere but acute maſter, Nicholas Udall. In 1543, 


he was admitted to King' J college, Cambridge. 
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Cent. XVI. He afterwards became by turns muſician, farmer, 


grazier, and poet; but always unſucceſsfully, . al- 
though guilty neither of vice nor extravagance. 
Tuſſer's Five Hundred Pointes of good Huſban- 
drie* may be peruſed even now with pleaſure. His 
directions are entertaining, as they ſhew the cuſtoms. 
of his age. From the antiquity of his diftion he 
may properly be ſtyled the Engliſh Varro. He 
died in 1582, it is feared, in diſtreſſed circum- 
ſtances. | 

Theſe obſervations on agriculture may well be. 
cloſed with the venerable Harriſon's deſcription of 
a farmer of his times: © He will thinke his gaines 


very ſmall towardes the end of his terme if he have 


not ſix or ſeven years rent lieing by him, there- 
with to purchaſe a new leaſe ; beſide a fair garniſh 


of pewter on his cupboard, with as much more in 
odd veſſels going about the houſe; three or four 


feather beds; ſo many coverlets and carpets of 


tapeſtrie; a ſilyer ſalt; a bowle for wine, if not a 


Produc- 


tive farm. 


whole neaſt; and a dozen of ſpoones to furniſh 
owte the ſute *. 

The land of England. was certainly in general 
both cheap and productive. In this and all other 
caſes we may believe the good Hugh Latimer; and 
he in a ſermon tells us wonders concerning the 
produce of a ſmall farm. My father,” ſays he, 
« Was a yeoman, and had no lag of wy. own ; only 


— 
Lr 


„ Harriſon's Deſcription of England, 5 p. 188. 
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he had a farm * of three or four pounds by the year 
at the utmoſt; and hereupon he tilled ſo much as 
kept half a dozen men. He had a walk for an 
hundred ſheep; and my mother milked thirty 


kine, &c. He kept his ſon at ſchool till he went 


to the univerſity, and maintained him there ; he 


married his daughters with five pounds or twenty 


nobles a-piece; he kept hoſpitality with his neigh- 
bours, and ſome alms he gave to the poor ; and all 
this he did out of the faid farm.“ We may the 
leſs wonder at this narrative, when we find that, 
by an act of parliament paſſed but a few years 


before the good biſhop preached, one hundred Cheap- 
acres of arable land, and as many of paſture, at and. 


Maddingly in Cambridgeſhire, are declared to be 
© Jetten to farm for the yearly value of ten pounds' 
(which is at the rate of one ſhilling an acre), to 
pay the fees and wages for the knights ſerving in 
parliament for the county of Cambridge. 

If the land was grateful to the tiller [4], he, 


ON 
— 


NOTES. 


[4] In Dr. William Bulleyn' s book * of ſimples, we have 


the ſtrange inſtance of a crop which owed nothing to'the tiller. 
© Anno ſalutis 1555, at a place called Orford, in Suſſex, be- 
tween: the haven and the mayn ſea (whereas never plough 


came, nor natural earth was, but ſtones only), there did peaſe 


grow whoſe rootes were three fadome long ; ; and the coddes 
bf in BER f did 
# Gilpin? s Life of Latimer, p. 2. 


t Stat. Hen. VIII. A. 35, cap. 24 OT 
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on his part, according to the obſervant Paul 


kind of 


harveſt- 
home. 


is not tied up in ſheaves as in Wo aer g N _ 
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Hentzner, was not wanting in acknowledgmenty 
although ſomewhat ill directed. Our traveller 
met, as he tells us, ſome country people cele- 
brating their harveſt- home, near Windſor. Their 
laſt load of corn they crown with flowers, having 
beſides an image richly dreſſed (by which per- 
haps they would ſignify Ceres), this they keep 
moving about, while men and women, men- 
ſervants and maid-ſervants, riding through the 
ſtreets in the cart, 'ſhout as loud as they can, till 
they arrive at the barn.” He adds that the corn 


mown and carried as hayy sp. 

Cattle were not plentiful” in England at . 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign. In 1563 it was 
enacted, that no one ſhould eat fleſh on Wednef- 
days or Fridays on forfeiture of three pounds, un- 
leſs in cafe of ſickneſs or of a ſpecial licence, net- 
ther of which was to extend to beef or veal f. 


— 


NOTES. 


did grow upon claſters lyke the chats or keys of aſhe trees, 


bigger than fitches, and leſs than the field peaſon; very * 
ſweet to cate upon, and ſerved many poore people dwelling of 
there at hand, which els ſhould haye periſhed for hunger, the leſ 


ſcarcity of bread was ſo great.“ 
[Burrzxx Arup Dx. Alk Ix. 
* Hentzner apud Dodſley's F ugitive Pieces, vol. ii. p. 299. 


+ Stat. 5 a Capes 4. 
Great 
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Great pains were taken in the act to prove that ES 

was a political, not a religious meaſure, 

As ſor the difference that is between ſummer — 

and winter wheat, ſays Harriſon *, © moſt huſband- * * 

men knew it not; yet here and there I find of ter wheat 

both ſorts, ſpecially in the North and about Ken- Cree. 

dal. It ſhould ſeem by this, that both the com- 

mon wheat, and the bearded or cone wheat, were 

known to our anceſtors. To cloſe this ſubject, it 

ought not to paſs unobſerved that, flow as was 

the progreſs of agriculture, it had yet before the 

_ cloſe of the age, almoſt ſecured England from thoſe 

famines which had fo uſually deſolated the king- 

dom, Yet there was a great difference in the 

price of wheat in different years. In 1551 wheat 

was ſold at eight ſhillings the quarter; and in 1595, 

by reaſon of an imprudent exportation, the ſame 

meaſure roſe to the great price of two pounds 

thirteen” ſhillings and four-pence ; and in the next 

year, on account of a wet harveſt, to four pounds, 

which almoſt amounted to a dearth, and cauſed A dearth 

fome commotions in the metropolis. n 1396, 
The land was certainly by no means cultivated 

to its utmoſt advantage, and Harriſon complains, 

of the vaſt number of parks in the kingdom ; not Parks 

leſs he ſays, than an hundred in Eſſex alone, where bee 

almoſt nothing is kept but a forte of wilde and culture. 

favage beaſtes, cheriſhed for pleaſure and delight.” 


* Deſcription of Britaine, p. 169. 
And 
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* And purſuing the ſame ſubje& he ſays, that-<if the 
world laſt a. while after this rate, wheate RS 
£27254 ll be no graine for poote men ta feed on *.? 
Scotland. The civil diſſentions, and even anarchy, which 
Improve- prevailed in Scotland until a late period in the 
a ſixteenth century, operated as a harſh check on 
ture tar- Every improvement in agriculture. - Even the 
dy. totalexpulſion of eccleſiaſtical landholders increaſed 
this evil; as the monks were eaſy landlords, and 
trequently not uninſtructed in georgical knowledge. 
Huſband- The tillers of the earth in Scotland had at leaſt 
A cheir full ſhare of their country's misfortunes; 
| when private vengeance for private wrongs, ſuper- 


ſeded the regular but timid proceedings of public 


juſtice, A ſtatute was then formed for their parti- 


cular benefit, whereby + the «© ſlayers and houchers 
(houghers) of horſes and uther cattel, with their 


employers and maintainers, are declared *.to in- 


curre the paine of death, and confiſcation of alle 
their gudes movvabil.” 


A ſecond act paſled in 1587 for the athens <= | 


tection of huſbandmen; declaring all ſuch as de- 
ſtroyed or maimed horſes, oxen, &c. cut or de- 

ſtroyed ploughs or plough-gear (in time of til- 

ling), or trees and corn, ſhould ſuffer death . 


- * Deſcription of Britaine, p. 168. 
' + Stat. 110, Parl. 7 Jac. VI. 
T Stat. 83, Parl. 11 Jac. VI, 


Several 
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"Sever acts of parliament were made to pro- Com XVE 


tec the farmers from petulant tithe-gatherers;' the Tythe- 
proper: times" of notice were herein pointed out, gained 
and liberty given to the tiller of the land to pro- 
teed in his work if this notice was neglected. 
Wan confirmed and explained the others. 

Although great attention was paid during the England: 
reign of Elizabeth to the ſize of horſes turned pe 
out on foreſts, commons, &c. yet it was found lowered 
neceſſary to lower the ſtandard appointed by 3. _ 
Henry VIII. for ſtallions, from fourteen hands to NE 
thirteen.” This modification, however, was only x 
to take place in the counties of Cambridge, Hun- 
tingdon, A 5 a Norfolk, and 
9 

HFarriſon extols the height and ſtrength of the Steugi 
Fngliſh -dravghit horſes; five or fix of them, he . beigdt of 
fays, will with eaſe draw three thouſand weight of 8 
the greateſt tale for a long journey. As to the 
numbers of horſes in the realm, ſome judgment 
may be ſormed from the quota which Elizabeth, 
when ſhe moved her place of reſidence, demanded 
from the country in the neighbourhood of her 
palace. This wWas 24,000 © a far leſs ttaine, ſays 
the reverend writer, than thoſe of the kings of 
other nations 4. e229 

An Engliſh travellef, who viſited Scotland in Scotland, 
1598, obſerved a great abundance of all Kind of 


— WARP 
Stat. 84, Parl. 11 Jac. Vi. + $ Eliz, cap. 8. 
it 2 Deſcription of f Britdine, p. 220. 
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S2 cattle, and many horſus; not large [5], but high- 
Horſes ſpirited and patient of labor *. Great care, in- 
cor arge: deed, was taken by the Engliſh, while the king - 
doms were ſeparate, to prevent the Scots from 
improving their breed by Southern ſtallions; it 

| __ was even made felony” to export horſes thither 
Their ex- from England f. This un- neighbourly prohi- 


d. bition was anſwered by a reciprocal reſtriction in 
ed. 


1567 as to the exportation of Scottifh” horſes 4; 
but France, rather than England, ſeems to be 
pointed out by that ſtatute. One circumſtance, 
pointed out by a curious antiquary &, is a con- 

vincing proof, of the modern improvement in 
the breed. For many years paſt eight nails have 
been uſed to each horſe's ſhoe * mn ſix 

uſed to be the number. 1 
Limited The proper ſeaſon for turning herben t to aid 
corn, was thought a ' conſideration worthy the attention 
of the Scottiſh government, avowedly to prevent 
the waſte of corn. All horſes were, therefore, 
ordered to be put to graſs from May 15 to Oc- 


SD — 
. NOTES. 

[5] It is worth remark. that William "Wing who wrote 
an account of the Duke of Somerſet's expedition into Scot- 
land in 1547, does not beſtow the name of horſes on the 
Scottiſh chargers, but calls them prickers.' Nay, he will 

not allow that the Soots node, but only priclad along. 

| [Trxanxsac. or ScoT. ANTIQUAR, S0CiETyY, Vor. I. 

„ Moryſon's Itin. Part 3, P- 154. 1 * * 7. 

1 Stat. 22 Parl. 1 Jac. VI. | 

15 Paper od Tran Alouk of Sc. Ant. Soc. EY i. p. 171. 
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Featly rent, and all upwards are excepted ®. The 
firſt of June was ſubſtituted, in a ſubſequent act +; 
for the 15th of May. 


The gardens of England, in the age of Eliza- England. 
beth, ſeem to have been both magnificent and "ad 


pleaſing. | 


At Noneſuche (ſays Hentzher) there were None- 


ſuche. 


* orgves ornamented with trellis work, cabinets 
of verdure and walks, ſo embrowned with trees, 
"that it ſeemed a place pitched on by pleaſure te 
dwell in, along with health.“ 

He adds, in the pleaſure and artificial gardens 


131 
tober 15, on pain of forfeiting each horſe or C2: Xs 
its valur to the king. Gentlemen of i000 markes, 


are many columns afid pyramids of marble, twe - 


fountains that ſpout water, one round the other 


like a pyramid, upon which are perched ſmall 


birds that ſtream water out of their bills, &c. & c. 
In the gardens of Hampton Court he ſaw 
roſematy [6] nailed over the walls, ſo as to cover 
them entirely. © This,” he ſays, © is a method ex- 
ceeding common in England.” 
—— 
Norns. 

[6] The natural lock. of | Englifli aromatics was much 
increaſed by the Netherlanders, who, flying in 1567 from 
che racks and wheels of Alva, brought to England their 
. favorite flowers, particularly gilly-flowers (giroflees), car- 
nations, and Provence-roſes. 7 [MgeTERAK HisT, BeLG., 

* Stat. 122 Parl. 7 Jac. VI. I Stat. 56 Parl. 11 Jac, VI. 
I Kentaner apud“ Fugitive Pieces, p. 297. 
>J QZ . . K 2 The 


„ 
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The ſame minute obſerver deſcribes Lord Bur- 
- leigh's gardens at Theobalds , as ſurrounded by 
a piece of water, on which 50 went in a boat 


rowing among the ſhrubs. He ſpeaks of a great 


variety of trees and plants, of labyrinths made 
with great labor, of a jet d' eau, and of a ſummer- 


houſe commanding ſtews full of fiſh.” 


The deſcription which Sir Philip Sidney gives 
of a pleaſure ground belonging to a man of 
faſhion. in Arcadia, was probably applicable to the 
moſt elegant gardens of his age; at leaſt it is the 
portrait of ſuch a one as he would have approved. 

The backſide of the houſe was neither field, 
garden, nor orchard, or rather it was both field, 
garden, and orchard; for, as ſoon as the deſcend- 
ing of the ſtairs had delivered them down, they 
came into a place cunningly ſet with trees of 
the moſt taſte - pleaſing fruits; but, ſcarcely had 
they taken that into their conſideration, ere they 
were ſuddenly ſtept into a delicate green; of each 
(ide of the green a thicket; and beſide each thicket 
again new beds of flowers, which being under the 
trees, the trees were to them a pavillion, and they 
to the trees a Moſaical floor. In the midſt of 
all the place was a faire pond, whoſe ſhaking 
cryſtal was a perfect mirrour to all the other 
beauties; To: Tine it bare dhe of Toe: 2 
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the one in deed, the other in ſhadows ; and in one 
of the thickets was a fine fountain, &c, &c “. 


- Statues too were abundant. When Sir Francis Statues. 


Bacon firſt walked in Lord Arundel's garden, he 
ſtarted, and exclaimed, © The Reſurrection 1! 

It was uſual, both in England and-Wales, for 
the nobility and gentry to build ornamental ſum- 
mer-houſes, or rather drinking-rooms, in their 
gardens, at ſome little diſtance from their man- 
ſions, with cellars beneath them. © Theſe,” ſays 
Pennant, were uſed as a retreat for the jolly 
owners and their friends to enjoy, remote from 
the fair, their toaſts and noiſy merriment 4.“ 

What has been above ſaid relates chiefly to the 
ornamental parts of horticulture ; but there is every 


reaſon to think that the produce of the garden, 


as to fruits [7], herbs, and roots, equalled that 
of the 18th century, although probably not at 
ſuch early periods as thoſe at which the modern 
gardiner has taught his productions to ripen. 

The citizens of London were always wealthy 
and luxurious. Old Kno'well is deſcribed by Ben 


—_—y 
NOTES, 


[7] In a ſurvey of * Bothool Baronrie in Northumberland, 


dated 1576, orchettes“ are mentioned, wharin growes all 


kind of hearbes and flowers, and fine appiles, plumbes of all 


kunde, peers, damſellis, nuttes, wardens, cherries too, the 


black and reede ; wallnutes and allo licores verie fyne; z worthe 
by the yeare xx 1.” 


„Arcadia, vol. i. p. 14, 15. + Apophihegaas of Bacon. 


4 Pennant's Scottiſh Tour, well i. p. 24, 4to ed. 
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Plims, 


&c. 


Vines. 
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bono, in a play acted in 1598, as e 
Apucc ts, over his green apricots - e the North - weſt wall ®. 


But there is to be found in Hakluyt's * 
Inſtructions to the Turkey Company's Agents, 
a cireumſtantial account of the introduction of 
many plants to England f. The damaſk roſe he 
gives to Dr. Linacre; the muſk roſe, and many 
kinds of plums, are owed, he writes, to Lord 
Cromwell; the apricot to a French gardener of 
Henry VIII. Various flowers, among which be 
ſpeci fies the Tulipa, had lately came from the 
Eaſt by the way of Vienna; the tamariſk had been 
brought from Germany by Archbiſhop Grindah 
and © mony people have received great health 
by that plant.” The currant buſh he ſpeaks of 
as lately brought from Zante ;| and although,” 
ſays he, it bring not its fruit to perfection, yet 
it may ſerve for pleaſure, and for ſome uſe. 
- How the oulture of the vine, which did for- 
merly enable it to ſupphy a conſide rable part of 


the wine which was drank in England, was loſt, 


is a myſtery. It appears, however, that good 


wine was made at ſome Engliſh vineyards in or 


out 1578: 150 „ and thoſe od the oo 80 


_ — 
- __NOTES, | 

78} The conteſt concerning indigenous vines is 122 too 
voluminous for- this | hifory./ +. Conſalt the Archæologia, 
Vob III. for Mr. Barrington's paper on Englilh, vineyards, 
and a very particular and curious letter kgned L, G.in 
Gent, Mag. Vol. XLV. 5. 516. 10 1 e i! 0 91151 y 

. Eyary: Man in his Humour, acb i, {&. 2. 14 
a akluyt, vol. i. 0 1045, 
. 
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ham,; and Williams of Thame, are n. men- 88 
tioned in * Goges Four Bookes of 

The great abundance of tl and their bad 
conſequence as to the farming intereſt of the 
kingdom, has already been remarked. 

So very little appears to have been written con- Scotland. 
cerning gardening by any-Scottiſh writer, that it 
is not eaſy to ſuppoſe that much improvement 
was made in that art during the 16th century. 
Among the numerous acts pointed at thoſe who Acts to 
do wanton miſchief to their neighbours grounds, — 
plantations, and incloſures, orchards are indeed tions. 
mentioned, and zairdes, parkes, and policies *, 
as places to be protected. Fynes Moryſon, who 
viſited Scotland in 1598, obſerves, that the houſes 
of the nobility and gentry are generally ſurrounded 
with little groves of trees. Theſe were probably Groves 
the © policies" or improvements intended to be . 
guarded by the act above-cited., Parks were houſes. 
certainly abundant. 
The fame traveller a that ls 8 con- Vege- 
ſumed great quantities of coleworts and cabbages F. vibe g. 
This naturally implies that attention muſt have F 
been paid to the management of the kitchen 
garden. Yet he fays that Berwick was the 
ESE” "IR for 7018 and 
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* Title to Stat. 84, Pe Jas. * Men 
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S Some regard ſeems to have been paid by the. 


Archi- 


tecture. 


Scottiſn government to the growth of national 
timber, as there appears an act, in 1655. to 
ecompel the incloſing and parking the wood of 
Falkland, which is ſaid to have eee e 


and ruined EU b 
A mixed ſyſtem of — — e to- 
va the cloſe of the 16th century by thoſe who 
erected palaces. Perhaps the magnificent houſe 
of Elizabeth's celebrated ſecretary, Cecil, may be 
named as the fineſt example of this new order. 
- Glaſs, which now became common and cheap 
enough to be generally uſed in windows [9]. 
added much to the conveniencies of liſGG 
The antient manor-houſes of the gentlemen, 
Harriſon (a reverend aſſociate-hiſtorian with the 
exact Holingſhed, at the cloſe of the 16th cen- 
tury) obſerves, were for the moſt part built of 


ſtrong timber; howbeit, he adds, ſuch as be 


latelie builded are commonlie either of bricke 
or hard ſtone, or both. Their roomes large and 


comelie, and their houſes of office + farther diſtant 
ſtom their prey & c. &c. 80 00. Mo over 
S407 1164 1 | 


NA kh 2019, W NOTES. 1 

191 The; woſ eccentric contrivances had been uſed to let 
in in the li icht, At Sudely-caſtle thin flakes of the beryl. ſtone 
= Haid ts 
were exiſting | when Harriſon wrote his“ rr of 
England.“ QT Renn 535: 

* Stat 43, Parl. 6 März 22 be. Oe. 

35 17147 247100 

429d 


curious 


have ſtood in the place 'of glaſs. Some of theſe 


— 9 
WN. . rss. 


and are in manner comparable [ro] in ſkill to 
Vitruvius, Leo Baptiſta, and Serlo.“ He pro- 
ceeds to mention one great alteration, in point of 


convenience to the middling people, which had — 


taken place in his time, viz. The multitude of 


chimucies lately erected; whereas in their young <onve- 


daies there were not above two or three, if fo 
many, in moſt uplandiſh 'townes of the realme 
(the religious houſes and manour places of their 
lordes alwaie excepted, and peradventure ſome 
great perſonages), but eche one made his fire 
againſt a rere doſſe in the hall, where he dined 
and dreſſed his meat.” This honeſt picture of the 
TW, : | NOTES. 7 
f [10] Notwithftanding this high encomium on Eggli 
architects, Mr. Walpole, whoſe accuracy in aſſiſting the re- 
ſtarches of Vertue is uncontrovertible, finds very few in the 
reign of Elizabeth that merit notice. John Shute, who 
having ſtudied in Italy, at the coſt of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, in 1550, publiſhed, in 1563, a book in folio, 
containing © The 'firſt and chief Groundes of Architecture,“ 
c. Robert Adams, ſurveyor of the Queen's works, and 


Rodulpa or Ralph Simmons Adams, who has left only a 
Military Plan for the Defence of the Thames from Tilbury 


a * 
- . 


to London. Simmons has the two colleges of Emanuel and 


Sidney-Suſſex, at Cambridge, ſtill remaining to teſtify his 
abilities. There is, beſides, one Maſter Stickles, mentioned 
by Stowe as an * excellent architect, who, in 1596, built 
for a trial, a pinnace which might be taken in pieces, an 
was therefore. moſt probably a nayal architect. 0 
[Axz, ECDOTES OF PAINTING, 
incon- 


AL 917. IJ 


curious building did flouriſh"in England, it is in Cent. XVL 
theſe our yeares,- wherein our workemen excel, Skilful | 
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A inconvenieneies attached to the middle orders of 
life; and laſting ſo late as to the days of Ekzabeth, 
is little known, and will hardly meet with credit. 

Eccleſi· Eccleſiaſtical architecture moſt certainly im- 

— ar proved not in the age of Elizabeth. The de- 

tore neg- ſtruction of all religious foundations had pre- 

I; vented any increaſe of temples dedicated to divine 
worſhip, by laying open to the public a much 
greater number of abbeys, chapels, &c. than could 
be kept in order, at leaſt as the diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh then was directed; elſe ſuch numbers of 
beaurifully conſtructed edifices as appear in every 
county would not remain ſtripped of their cover- 
ings, and expoſed to every inſult of the weather. 

Decline Military architecture was now on a rapid de- 

of mili- cline. It had already deſcended from the lofty 

chitec- towers of Edward I. which, diſplayed at Caernar- 
7 wn" von, Conway, and Caerphilly, awed the beholder ; 
to the watch-boxes of Calſhot, Hurſt, Sandown, 


Sandgate, &c. erected by Henry VIII. And 


even ſuch as theſe were doomed within a few years 
to ſhroud their inſignificance within deluſive banks 
of turf; ſo vaſt has been the revolution in the 
defenſive ſyſtem of war. Whereas, in the offenſive 
detail the cannon has only taken place of the ca- 
tapulta, and the muſquet of the bow, with ſcarcely 
more power 1 rr — ee 

aim. 
g Little was left for Elizabeth to do towards for- 
W her . r to 1 0 thoſe caſtles 
THE lol with 


"wn m4 R894 es 
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with which her father had lined the Southern coaſt Cont XVI. 
of England. The great activity of her ſea- 5 
officers, and the readineſs with which her ſub- 
jects fle to arms in her defence, rendered even 
her father's fortifications-unneceſlary. 
There were: few buildings of a public nature Civil ar. 

produced in the age of Elizabeth. The Royal © 6 
Exchange, built by Sir Thomas Greſham, and ; 
named with great ceremony * by Queen Ehzabeth, 
periſhed by the fire of London in 1666. 

Colleges which were erected within her period 
have been deſcribed, and there only remain to be | 
lightly mentioned the exertions of private perſons | 4 
in providing themſelves with convenient, and ; | | 
ſometimes magnificent, habitations. 1 
Among theſe Burghley-houſe has already been 1 
mentioned; Hatfield-houſe owes its origin to the 
ſame great miniſter, Lord Burghley; and Oſterley- 
houſe to the patriotic Sir Thomas Greſham [II]. 

The 
— 
NOTES. 


[11] It was at Oſterly that the opulence and gallantry of 
Sir- Thomas rivalled the wonders of romance. Elizabeth 1 
had viſized that ſuperb manſion, and, on quitting the window 4 
to ſeck her bed, had remarked aloud, © how much more | 1 
gracefully the court- yard would appear, if divided in two 4 
by a wall.“ The words were caught up by Sir Thomas, if 4 
who inſtantly, on quitting the royal preſence, ſent haſtily to i | 
his maſons and bricklayers, aſſiſted them with innumerable 
laborers, worked all the night, aud es "9 the wall 1 

according i 
9 Holingſhed, vol. ü. p. 1224» j 
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0 N The Scottiſh hiſtorians, ſtill inattentive to ought a 
Scotland. but religion and politics, leave poſterity to diſ- 8 
cover as they can the progreſs of arts in the North. K 
Architecture of every kind (the erection of col- 
leges, which has been already mentioned, ex- 


cepted) appears to have been almoſt at à ſtand. 0 
2 The rapid deſtruction of abbeys was more pro- G 
wares fitable, as well as entertaining, than the ſlow em- 

N ployment of rearing them; and the nobility, and 4 
leaders of factions, took much more pleaſure in 

burning their neighbour's houſe * or caſtle than in Z 

raiſing dwellings for their own domeſtic con- Pi 

venience, or fortreſſes to protect their country. i 
keclel- In order therefore to do juſtice to the taſte £3 
N and munificence of our Northern ſiſter, we muſt * 
tecture. have recourſe to the reſearch of an accurate anti- w 

quary into the general ſtate of the antient religious 4 

edifices throughout the country. of 
' Elegance The eccleſiaſtical buildings of Scotland (fays apy 
_— one who had narrowly attended to them), con- * 
abbeys, ſidered as works of art and magnificence, are in 83 
Ac. point of execution by no means inferior to thoſe F 

RTF div 

| NOTES. | 5 
9 to the queen's wiſhes before ſhe had. riſen, from her and 
| bed. The courtiers were chagrined at the knight's alert- | ig 
nels; and one of them conſoled himſelf with a conceit, viz. ny 
That it was no way ſtrange that one who could build a has: 


change could change a building.“ 
bin g ati " [Excany 5, Gan . 


Harrgtt, * Spotifwood, p. 259, &c. &, 
| of 


Ob. V. Pt. II. Fi. Axxs, 141, 


of England. The ruins of the dia of Kelſo WL 2348 
exhibit ſpecimen of the ſtyle commonly called 

Saxon, not to be equalled by any building of that 

kind in the South. 

© The abbey of Melroſs, in point of beautifol 
tracery in the windows, high ' finiſhing in the 
foliage, &c. ſeems carried to the utmoſt degree 
of perfection, of which the art is capable. | 

B general deſign and decorations of the 
church of Elgin are elegantly conceived, the 
parts are likewiſe finiſhed with, great neatneſs and 
preciſion. The abbey of Jedburgh is a beautiful | 
pile, well deſigned, and finely executed, The 1 
abbeys of Dunfermline and Paiſſey will give plea= _ 1 
ſure to every lover of that beautiful Ryle of arch: 1 
tecture, degraded with the appellation , of Gothic, 1 
What the abbey. of Arbroath wants in neatneſs and 
decoration, is compenſated for. in the greatneſs vl 
of its dimenſions. Dundrennan and New Abbeys 208 a 
appear to have been very handſome edifices; as 1 
do many more which I have not here room to par- 
ticularize *.” 

A ſolitary inſtance occurs of a temple raiſed to 
divine worſhip during a moſt diſaſtrous period. 

The collegiate church of Biggar was founded Churchat 
and richly endowed by Malcolm, Lord Fleming, Biggar. 
in 1545, and is ſtill a handſome building. It 
has the air of much greater antiquity chan is het 


1 
K 
— — — 


* Groſe's Antiq. of Scot. Introduction, p. xvii. xvii. 
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aſſigned to it?. This ſeems to have been one of 
the laſt edifices of the kind which the horrors of 
civil and religious diſſentions n uy pawn 
to erect, 

Indeed it appears that moſt of the urge Auuches 
which eſcaped the de vaſtations of reform, were, 
before the cloſe of the 16th age, divided by walls 
within, and formed into two or more places of di- 
vine worſhip. This meaſure; although apparently 
meant for the congregation's convenience, de- 
ſtroyed the whole internal elegance of cen 
ſtructure [12]. | 

The manſes or parſonage-houſes belong to 
the clergy of Edinburgh (which was originally but 
one pariſh) ſtood together in a cloſe like thoſe of 
Engliſh cities. But the politic James VI. who 
ſaw what convenience this ſituation afforded to the 
eccleſiaſtical demagogues for plotting againſt his 


NOTES. 
[12] F. Moryſon, who viſited Edinburgh in 1598, re- 
marks, that in the great church there was a conſiderable 


wooden ſeat built up for the king. There was another, 


very like the royal allotment, ſituated exactly oppoſite to 
that of the king. Into this Moryſon and his friend moſt 


| inconſiderately went and ſat down, but were ſoon driven 
from it by the ſcreams and hiffes of the congregation ; 
who, though in the midſt of divine ſervice, could not bear 


to ſee them profane a ſtation, meant only for the expoſure of 
girls who had failed in * of rigorous chaſtity, 


| [Ir IN EAAA&R 
„ Groſe's Antiq. of Scotland, vol. i. p. 35 
authority, 
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authority, having: _ the metropolis, in 1597 CAE 
under an interdict, made it one of the conditions 
of pardon, that the manſes ſhould be delivered up 
to him. and that the preachers ſhould live Cilperſed 
in various quarters of the city. 
There are a few inſtances among che nobility 
of Scotland of perſons who, in a time of extreme 
turbulence, raiſed buildings which ſtill do honor 
to their taſte and munificence. 

A magnificent caſtle was buile in or about 1 8755 * 
by John Lord Herries, one of the moſt ſteady of 
Mary Stuart's friends, on the ruins of Hoddem 
caſtle in Annandale; a much older building, which 
had been demoliſhed by the Engliſh in their in- 
curſion under the Lord Suſſex five years before, 
much about the ſame time was built. 

The Tower of Repentance, which ſtands near Tower of 
Hoddem caſtle, was built nearly at the ſame Repen- 
time, as an atonement. either for the murther of * 
priſoners in cold blood, or for the demolition of 
many churches. Both theſe reaſons are given by 
tradition. The word © repentance,'* which may, 
perhaps, have been the family motto, is carved 
on the tower between a ſerpent and a dove “. 

At  Kirkcudbright the wild reformers demo- Caſtle of 
lithed a beautiful collegiate church, and on its ruins » > «a 
was erected by Thomas MLellan of Bombay, a 
.  ® Greſe's Scottiſh Antiquities, vol. i. p. 142. 

| caſtle, 


4 
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elegant as well as a large ſtructure 
Additions The regent Matr. added conſiderably to che 
Cale. * already magnificent caſile of Stirling, One bund 
ing of good workmanſhip is known to be of 
his erection; and he is ſuppoſed to have: teſtified 
his contempt for the cenſures thrown on him, 
for having employed the ſtones of a» diſſolved 
abbey in the work, by the — 
which are ſtill legible on the gate: r 
- < Speak furth, meme 
Conſider well I care nocht 7. on. 
An Engliſh traveller, who viſited Edinburgliin 
1698, commends highly the ! fair ſtreetes“ of 
that metropolis; one of which he deſcribes as 
conſiſting of large houſes all built of free- ſtone, 
and extending to the length of a mile. He la- 
ments, however, that wooden galleries, projecting 
from the ſecond —— ny _ effect * 
theſe reſpectable edifices 7. A 
There are ſpecimens of the buildings in 1 
fifteenth. and fixreenth centuries ſtill remaining in 
the capital, which do honor to the architects of 


thoſe ani 5 16416914 en Haring 


9 © 
* 4. 1 


n NOTES. . elitr VE 
[13] Particularly a houſe on the South ſide of the High” 
ſtreet, which has à handſome” front of hewtt ſtone, and 
niches in the wall for the images of ſaints, s. 
Aon 5 ebe 
Groſe's Scottiſh Antiq. vol. u. p. 188. + Ibid. p. 241. 
LY „„ part iii, p. 150. 
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The Tolbooth at Edinburgh was: built by the — — 
citizens, at the expreſs command of Queen Mary ck 
Stuart, in 1561. It was intended as a Parliament- 
houſe and a priſon. The building, which ſtill 
remains, has nothing in its 3 of "uw 
or dignity. 

In 1561 the — men of Keſ- England. 
Ern pointed out the diſcovery of a moſt abun- 
dant mine near their town of pure copper. A Mining. 
vaſt ſtore of that valuable mineral, lapis calami- 
naris,” being found in the neighbourhood, braſs 
works were ſoon begun upon the ſpot “. 

The charter of the mines: royal” was granted Charter 
in 1565 to Humphries and: Shute, Who at the oil 
head of twenty foreign laborers had excluſive patents royal. 
to dig and ſearch for various metals, and to re- 
fine the ſame in England and Ireland; they had 
alſo the excluſive uſe of the lapis calaminaris. 

This charter was not completed until 1568, when 
the Duke of Norfolk and others were added to 
the governors, and the whole was ſtyled, The 
Society of the Mineral and Battery Works 7. 

The foreigners above-mentioned introduced to Mills for 

England the method of drawing out iron wires lengthen- 
ing iron 

by mills; and not, as before, by human SES wire. 

alone. 

There appears 2 letter in Hakluyt's collection, Lead uſed 

dated not long after this period, _ which it ſeems g 8 

. cane Anderſon, vol. ii li, p. 116, 1175 „ b. p- 123. 


Vor. III. 4 L. that 
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t that the refining of ſilver, by means of quick 


Scotland, 


ſilver, was then a new diſcovery; and that lead 
had been uſed for that purpoſe long before the 
advantage of that voluble metal had been ſound dut. 

Scotland, at this æra, produces, on behalf of 
her poſſeſſing the moſt valuable metals beneath 
her barren mountains, an Engliſn witneſs * named 
Thomas Atche ſon, or Atkinſon. He was aſſay- 


maſter of the Edinburgh mint under James VI. 


Gold 
found 
there. 


Dundore. 


He pointed out many places where native gold 
may be had; and has been the foundation and 
ſupport of ſome other works on the ſame ſub- 
ject, particularly the . Narratia de Metallis et de 
Mineralibus, faid to be written by Colonel 
J. Borthwick, but really compiled from the book 
above - mentioned. It does not, however, appear 
that, poſitively as theſe aſſertions are made, they 
have ever tempted either kings or private ad- 
venturers to form any aſſociation which — 
bring ſuch precious ſtores to light. | 

There is, however, a circumſtance dai 
by Biſhop Leſlie, | in his Hiſtoria Scotiæ, which 
merits obſervation. - A hill, he fays, in the North 
af Scotland, not very far from Aberdeen, and now 
called Dunadeer, was then named Dund'ore, or 
* the golden mountain,” from its abounding in 
gold. The tradition ſtill remains among the people 
of chat neighborhood, and they ll dekieve that 


— b 
4800 „ 


5 Nicholſoy' 8. Scottiſh 1 bas 2 OG 
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there needs only a ſufficient acquaintance with the — 


powers of magic e treaſures Fea thoſe 
of the Indies“. | 


The woollen au; notacaded: ſteadily * 


on without any other aid than now and then an 


act of parliament to regulate the length, breadth, wool. 


weight, &c. of the pieces. Such a one paſſed F 
in 1552, and was ſuppoſed to have been ſo exactly 
compoſed: as to prevent the need of future ordi- 
nances. But it was not ſo; and a very few years 
proved the neceſſity of ſtill farther reſtrictions; 
for with every clauſe a new * of fraud found 
means to gain admittance. 

Still the clothing trade of England increaſed 
with the induſtry of the natives, and although it 
is fact that, in 1551, no leſs than ſixty ſhips failed 
from Southampton laden with unmanufactured 
wool for the uſe of the Flemiſh looms, yet, when 
proper reſtrictions were laid on ſuch ruinous ex- 
portation, princely fortunes were gained by the 
makers of cloth and woollen-drapers ; and im- 
menſe charities to the poor, as well as magnificent 
dwellings [14] for - themſelves and their families, 

— 


__ _ NOTES. | 
fl 1 4] Th he numerous and well-appointed charities of John 
Og Known as Jack of cds ſtill ſpeak 
[Bi loudly 
2 Conteenct's Antiq. ol Scotland, p- 32. 
+ Stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 6. 
* Pym Fad, apud Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 8g. 
| L 2 
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— were proofs of their well- earned opulence. 
1582, when the trade with the Hanſeaties was 
put on a footing advantageous to England, it was 

proved before the Diet of Germany that 400, ooo 
cloths were anmually exported roms: England to 
the continent. 

Logwood, The art of dying woollen- cloth muſt have been 

decried. il underſtood in 158 t, when we find a ſtatute * 
containing a Philippic againſt * certain deceitful 
ſtuff called © Logwood or Blockwood,” whoſe 
colours are repreſented therein as © falſe and de- 
ceitful at home, and diſcreditable beyond ſea.” 
This prohibition was twice renewed, nor were 
the. real. virtues of that uſeful ſubſtance acknow- 
ledged until A. D. 1661. 

Manufac. The manufacture of ſilk, which was daily gaining 

=_ of ground in the South of Europe, had made no pro- 


NOTES. 


loudly to his praiſe. Newbury ſupplied another manufacturer 
of wool, Doleman by name, ſo rich and fo little inclined 
to thrift, that he laid out the enormous ſum of ten thouſand 
pounds, on building a vaſt and ſtrong houſe near his native 
place. Fearful of the laſhes which he expected to receive 
from the envy of his neighbours, he inſcribed more than ons 
appolite ſentence, both in Greek and Latin, above his ſuperb 
ſtone porch ; as ſpells againft thoſe ill-willers, whoſe peculiar 
malice he dreaded. The houſe is named Shaw ; and will 
again ſtand forward in hiſtory, when the ' fields round New- 
bury are doomed to be ftained-with =o blood of brethren in 
arms againſt each other. 
[Asnwortr” $ BIS Iran, 18. &c. &C- 
Stat, 23 Eliz, cap. 9. 
greſs 
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greſs | in England. Henry II. of France is ſaid 3832 


to have been the firſt who wore à pair of filk 
ſtockings, and to him they came from Spain. 
More will be ſaid of this under the head of 
dreſs, &c. [15]. | 


Great attentien was paid by the Scots to the Scotland. 


manufacture of wool. During the reign of 
James V. a very good regulation had been made, 
appointing proper perſons in every burgh to ſeal 
each piece of cloth“. The next reigns abound 
with ſtatutes to prevent the exportation of Scottiſh 
wool to any foreign country. Againſt England 
many acts are particularly pointed, as the manu- 
facturers there were probably eager to procure at 
any rate a commodity of a finer quality than their 
own f. The Engliſh cloth was alſo prevented by 
ftatute Þ from being imported into Scotland. | 

—— 

NOTES, 


[15] It was probably the extreme ſcarcity and dearneſs 
ef ſilk that occaſioned the follow ing ſevere prohibition in the 
i and zd of Philip and Mary, cap. 2. Whoever ſhall 
wear ſilk in or upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, ſcabbard, hoſe, 
ſhoes, or ſpur-leathers, ſhall be impriſoned and forfeit ten 
pounds, except great perſons, mayors, aldermen, &c. And 
whoever does not diſcharge any ſervant NEMs in this 
guiſe, within fourteen days, ſhall forfeit 100l.“ 

* Stat. 112, Parl. 7 Jac. V. 

+ Stat. 45, Parl. 6 Marie, &c. &c. 

; Stat. 23 Eliz. c. 9. 
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 Althongh ſond of war, ſtout and active in their 


England. 1 [16};' daring and ſucceſsful in battle, and 


forward in enterpriſe, the Engliſh were, neverthe- 
_ bes, much behind the ir neighbours on the conti- 
nent in military improvements and diſcipline. 
+ The muſquet [17] was almoſt unknown among 
the native troops during great part of the ſix · 
teenth century. The protector Somerſet, who 
knew the importance of fire- arms, had above 
3000” foreigners in his pay, of whom the greateſt 
part were muſqueteers [18], 8. . ill adviſed 


NOTES. rt“! 

[16] Hear what Roger Aſcham writes of the Engliſh : 
. England need fear no outward enemies, the Iffie lad; verilie 
bee in England; I have feen on a Sunday more likelie men 
walking in St. Paul's church than I ever yet ſaw in Auguſta 
(Augſburgh), where lieth an emperor with a garriſon, three 
kings, a queen, three princes, a number of dukes,” &c. &c. 

[17] It muſt have been the aukward make and cumber- 
ſome ſize of the muſquet' which made it creep fo ſlowly 
onwards. Sir Roger Williams, an old and valiant ſoldier *, 
wrote a much-commended treatiſe on the preference of 
fire-arms to bows and arrows, Yet we find long bows 
and ſheaves of arrows ſtill uſed in the equipment wo . 
beth's navy, even to the cloſe of her reign. 

[18] Sir Peter Meutas, and Sir Peter e Jiftin- 
guiſhed themſelves at the fight of Muſſelburgh. Baptiſta 
Spinola fought ſuccefsfully againſt the rebels in the Weft; 
and Malateſta, in the . Fw (1549), was ae em- 
ployed in Norfolk. | II VE C42 Jie Hint rn 

* Read Davila's Guerre Civile di ane p. 758. How © ' Rugiero 
Villem, valoroſo colonello,* defended a baſtion which he had taken from 
the gallant © Amiral Villars, and with e pike in his hand, aided only by an 
enſign and a ferjeant, maintained it againſt a ſtrong detachment of the 

garriſon of Roan, until he received ſuccorz. 
Mary 
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Mary: added as little to che military ſtrength of Of XVI. 


the realm, as ſhe did to its glory ;. unleſs, indeed, 
by an explanatory act as to the quantity of arms, 
&c, with which each perſon ſhould be provided, 
according to his rank. This ſtatute directed, 
© that a man worth 1000l. per annum ſhould 
keep ſix horſes fit for demy-lances, and ten for 
light horſemen, with furniture and weapons be- 
fitting them. Alſo forty corſlets, &c. forty pikes, 
thirty long-bows, thirty ſheaves of arrows, as 


many ſteel caps, twenty halberts, harquebuts, and 


morions or helmets. This was the higheſt claſs. 
The lower ones were in a like proportion. Every 
eſtabliſhment * was bound to contribute. We 
find, not long after, the deanery of Canterbury 
(which was rated at 200]. per annum) directed, 
on the rumor of à rebellion, to ſupply © two 
corſlet, two almayn rivets, plate cotes and bri- 
gandines, one pike, two long-bowes, two ſheaffs 
and arrowes, two fteel caps, two harquebut, and 
one morion or fallet.” 

There exiſted now no difficulty in . raiſing men 
for the military ſervice. The pay and clothing 
allowed to recruits was ſuch as might well tempt 
them to enliſt, when the cheapneſs of living is 
conſidered. Every private man had three ſhillings 
paid to him weekly, without any deduction ; be- 


hides which, twenty-pence per week was laid out 


— 
. Tod Deans of Canterbury, p. 4. 


1430 LA for 


Men 
eaſily 
raiſed. 
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Cent. XV1. 1 ; 
De for him © in good apparell of different kinds, ſome 


Some- 
times 
obliged 
to ſerve, 


Not al- 


for the ſummer, and ſome for the wynter.“ The 


captain of each hundred men had twenty-eight 
ſhillings paid him every Saturday, the licutenant 
fourteen, and the enſign ſeven. The ſerjeant, the 
ſurgeon, the drum, and the fife, five, ſhillings 
weekly. This was the pay of Eſſex's army ao 
he was ſent to ſubdue Tyrone“. 0 

On ſudden occaſions, eee aden was ne- 
ceſſary, force was ſometimes uſed; as when the 
Spaniards had taken Calais, an immediate de- 
mand of 1000 men was made by the queen of 
the Lord Mayor of London, and they were pro- 
duced almoſt in an inſtant by the ſimple manceuvre 
of ſhutting up the doors of St. Paul's during 
divine ſervice. | 

The moſt numerous force which Elizabeth 
ever muſtered by land was in the armies of 1558. 
They amounted to about 76,000 fort and 3000 
horſe, beſide garriſons. 

The long wars in the Netherlands, in which 4 
corps of Engliſh ſoldiers were continually em- 
ployed, not only formed many good | officers, 
ſuch as Vere, Norreys, &c. but gradually inured 
the troops to a ſtrictneſs of diſcipline with which 
they had been totally unacquainted. But it was 


wane well far otherwiſe with ſuch as iflued raw from home 


Cl- 


plined. 


on foreign ſervice. Indeed the enterprizes under- 


#* Nuge Antiquz, vol. ii. p. 17. 
| taken 
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taken under ERzabeth's auſpices were apt to fail Cen. XVI. 

when the troops or ſeamen landed. They be- . 

haved always with deſperate bravery; but either 

ruſhed on, without waiting the word of command; 

or, if not employed, fell by exceſſes into epidemic 
complaints. 

Robert Cary, Lord Hunſd5n, when, a8 captain Military 
of a company, he accompanied a detachment to luxury. 
France; carried with him * a waggon with five horſes 
to draw it, five great (dreſſed or managed) horſes, 
and one little ambling nagge. He kept too a table 
which coſt him thirty pounds per week *. 

The firſt foundery for cannon in England had Iron 
been formed in 1535 by one Owen; in 1 547, Pierre nnen. 

Bauder, 2 foreigner, erected another near the me- 
tropolis. | 

Iron balls are firſt ſpoken of in Rymer's Fœ- | 
deraf, A. D. 1550. 

The art of fencing gained no honor from its 
firſt introducer to the notice of England. His name. FOR 
was Yorke; he was a convicted traitor, and ſig- 
nalized, in the ſervice of Spain, his unnatural de- 
teſtation of his country. 

The military ſtrength of England; if exerted tO Military 
the utmoſt, was very great. Harriſon, in his de- England. 
ſcription of Britain, has ſtated the number of men 
capable of bearing arms at 1,172,674; Sir Walter 


| 
f 


„Life of E. of Monmouth, p. 24, 25. 
+ Rym. Fed. vol. xv. p. 18. : 
4 Raleigh, 
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——_ Raleigh, in his © Hiſtory of the World{”--at 
1,172,000; and Peck has preſerved! a” paper * 
which confirms the account, " ee at 
muſters were then made. 

Number Theſe computations were nude between 1876 

of the and 1585; from them ſome idea may be formed 

people. of the ſtate of Engliſh population at the cloſe of 
the ſixteenth century; and it may be fairly argued 
that, according to the uſual rules of political arith- 
metic, there were at that period, in the Engliſh 
territories, about 4,688,000 men, 'women, and 
children. A ſtrong ſupport to the exactneſs of 
the foregoing ſtatement may be found in the ac- 
count certified to the privy council by the'biſhops 
in 1603 , of perſons who attended church ſervice, 
&c. in 1603. This amounts to 2,065,033. As 
theſe muſt be above the age of ſixteen, their num- 
ber, joined to a fair average of the younger ones, 
will very nearly tally with the computation given 
above . 

Engliſh But it was in the-marine branch of military 

ed ſcience that the reign of Elizabeth was diſtinguiſh- 

by | Mary, ed. At the cloſe of Mary's life, the navy of 
England, either by a fatal œconomy or a total 
neglect, was fallen ſo low, that ten thouſand 


— 
»» Deſid. Curioſa, vol. i. p. 4. 
+ MS. Harl. Brit. Muſ. No. 280. 
t Mr. Chalmer's Eſtimate, p. 34, 35. 
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pounds a year was locked on to be a ſufficient 
allowance to keep it in proper order, 

Elizabeth, at her acceſſion, found herſelf "ag 
* with powerful and inveterate foes; and 
conſcious that a ſtanding land force, adequate to 
repel every invaſion, would ſoon exhauſt her ex- 
chequer, ſhe contrived to guard at the ſame time 
and to enrich her dominions, by giving every 
poſſible encouragement, conſiſtent with aeconomy, 


to her merchants to build large ſhips, and to pro- Revives 
ſecute naval expeditions and diſcoveries. It was _ 
in conſequence of this policy, that ſhe found means "4 


to equip ſuch a fleet as ſufficed to baffle the vaſt 
Armada of the preſumptuous Philip. 

The papers of Sir William Monſon, preſerved 
in the Harleian collection of voyages, abound 
with curious particulars reſpecting both the land 
and ſea forces of England, The queen's pre- 
parations to encounter the vaſt fleet and army of 
Spain are [19] mentioned with exactneſs and in- 


NOTES, 


[19] It is impoſſible to omit a quotation here, which may 
be, perhaps, judged extraneous to the point in hand. Mr. 
Chalmer's very curious and intereſting *Eſtimate of the Com- 
parative Strength,” &c. contains a calculation of the privateers 
fitted out by Liverpool alone to cruize againſt the enemy 
during the American conteſt ; and their burthen amounts to 
30, 787 tons, which is only 1200 tons leſs than the whole naval 
force fitted out by Elizabeth to oppoſe the vaſt Armada of 
Spain! | 

tereſt 3 
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ee on the coaſt moſt Table | o an attack are 

treated of with ſtriking ability. Monſon, who 

was equally great as a commander and a hiſto- 

rian, ſpeaks of the naval abuſes in his time, of 
diſcipline on board the navy [20], of the attach- 

ment of ſailors to privateers (then ſtyled * ſhips of 
repriſal'), and of the means of preſerving the 

health of the ſeamen, &c. &c. in a manner ſo 
conſonant to modern ideas, that one would think 

him a well-informed nayal writer of the eighteenth 

| century, 

Her navy At the death of his lamented ſovereign, Sir 
n 1593 William Monſon ;cqudunts us that her Aube eco 


ſiſted ® of 
Tons. Men. Mariners. Gunners. Soldiers. 
2 ſhips of 10600 500 of whom were 340 40 120 
500 | 
e 
Altan 400 268 32 100 
) 359 
2 700 2400 
350 
4... 6 Te: 
4 ⁊ oo 250 88 12 30 
2 400 200 
© 160 
331 7% % 2 
9 ſmaller veſſels 
gh 
. : 
NOTES. 


[29] If puniſhment could enſure good order, the captain 
had abundance in his power, * He might, ſays Sir William 
Monſon, 


: Monſon's Papers in the Harleian Voyages, vol. iii. p. 188. 
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We are left in the dark as to the number of Cent. Xv1. 
guns which theſe veſſels carried, but ſixty ſeems 
to be the higheſt number of pieces on board any 


of them. 
The pay of the navy, during the period we pay of 
treat of, was by the month, as follows: the navy 
"PALIN Pri i £:.5..4:] £4 
To the Captain, 14 O to 6 120] 2. 
Lieutenant, 3 10 0 to 2 16 O £ 
Maſter, en of = 
Boatſwain, 2 5 0 to 1 10 0 
Surgeon, 1 10 © | | 5 
* Common man, © 150 18 


At the cloſe of James Vth's unfortunate reign Scotland. 
we find the Scots, depreſſed by the wretched and | | 
impolitic conduct of their king, yet intrepid, 
and ready to ruſh into the field at the firſt alarm; 


and although not always fortunate in war, yet 


meriting ſucceſs by patiently enduring hardſhips, 
when led by thoſe on whom they could rely. 


NOTES, 

Monſon, * ſet the offender in the bilboes during pleaſure ; 
keep him falting ; duck him at the yard arm; haul him un- 
der the ſhip's keel; fatten him to the capſtane and whip | 
him there; or hang weights about his neck until his heart 
and back be ready to break; or gagg him; or ſcrape his 
tongue for blaſphemy. This, adds the experienced ſeaman, 
will tame the moſt rude and favage people in the world.” 

| | [Moxnson's ParPers. 
. Monſon” 5 Papers f in the Hatleian | VOyage, V vol. ii, . 185 


11 7 1 
. hs 


, 
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Ilz4 Patten's very minute joutnal of the protector's 


Manner 
of ſight- 
ang. | 


FE 


invaſion;'in 1548, may be found a eircumſtantial 
account of the arms and manner of fighting 
uſed by the Scots. Their ſwords, he deſcribes as 
broad and thin. Every man has a pike (limited 
by act of parliament to the length of 18 feet 6 
inches), . and a kercher wrapped twice or thrice 
about his neck, not for cold but for cutting.“ 
After painting with great exaCtneſs, and ſome pro- 
lixity, the manner of their drawing up and arm- 
ing their front-againſt an enemy, he thus finiſhes 
the picture: © As eaſily ſhall a bare finger pierce 
through the ſkin of an angry hedge-hog, as aney 
encounter the front of their pikes [21].* * 
The moſt fudden change for the worſe, in the 
military detail of Scotland, ſeems to have been 
found in the artillery department. At the field 
of Flodden, in 15 13, the train of cannon which 
accompanied the Scottiſh army was the admiration 
of Europe. Yet, in little more than thirty years 
afterwards, the regent could - muſter only two 
pieces'of ordnance to attack a caſtle (St. An- 
drew's)-of the firſt importance to the ſtate. 


Ss 34 pe 


© NOTES. 


| [21] The great advantage which the ſpear, ſpoken of 


above, poſſeſſed above the cutting ſword, was never more 
clearly proved. than in 1562, When the Prior of St. An- 
drew's, with a handful of lowlandmen, armed with lances, 
totally defeated the numerous highlanders who, under the 


Earl of Huntley, attacked. him with gertainty of ſucceſs. - 


The 
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The change of religion which took Frag in 22 . 
the North wWas detrimental to the military ſpirit mien 


of the nation. No longer exerciſed in repelling ! 
or returning the - ſudden aſſaults of their neigh- 
bours, the commonalty became indeed induſtrious 
and inoffenſive, but by no means ſo terrible in war; 
and, except a few! borderers, whoſe martial turn 
was kept up by reciprocal pillage and ſlaughter, 
the ſoldier ſank into the unmilitary citizen. The 
perpetual aſcendency of Elizabeth's counſels, and 
the peaceſul turn, as well as the failing treaſury, 
of James the Sixth, all operated againſt every 
riſing military inclination among a people more 
inured to war than moſt nations of Europe. 

The Scots, incapable as affairs now ſtood of 
making any improvement in military fill at home, 
rendered themſelves famous abroad for intrepidity. 
The high eſteem in which Kirkaldie of Grange was 
held in France, and the gallant fall of Norman 
Leſlie at Renty, are evidences, among a thouſand 
others, of their reputation as ſoldiers. 

During the reign of the pacific James VI. his 
moſt anxious endeavors ſeem to have been ex- 
erted to prevent his ſubjects from carrying arms. 
Almoſt every ſeſſion afforded a ſtatute to aid this 
purpoſe. <, Culverings, Dagyes, Piſtolets“, and 
Hagbuts , ſeem to have been the moſt "dreaded 
arms. But, in a later act, great e is 

— 
. Stata 87, Parl. 6, Jac. VL + Stat. 6, Parl. 16, Jacy VI. 
1 7 expreſſed 
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printi AC 


Contro- 
verſy in 
favor of 
reforma- 
tion. 
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expreſſed of ſuch as wear * Jackes;' Secrears, and 
Corſelets, privately within the king's palace. 
The art of printing became every day more 
| important; and now ſtrode forth into the fields of 
controverſy, from its gentler paths of hiſtory, 
romance, and acts of parliament. It was un- 
doubtedly of great ſervice to the reformation, 
as it diffuſed knowledge with more velocity than 
any other way that could have been found out 
A few, among the many titles of polemical books 
which appeared between the years 1546 and 
x553 (when the ſtern rule of Mary commenced), 
will ſhew what kind of treatiſes were then moſt 


grate ful to the common readers, and W moſt 


profit to the preſs. 

1 The Seconde r of oh Hunter at the 
Romiſhe Fox,” 
© Have at all Papiſtes!- by me Hans Hitpricke.” 

< Wyckelyffe's Wycket, with the Teſtament 
of William Tracie, E1q,. Wherein thou ſhalt per- 
ceive with what charitie the Chancellour of Wor- 
ceſter burned, when he toke up the dead carkas, 
and made aſhes of it aſter it Was buried. Wer 

© A Ballet, declaringe the Fal of the Hoore 
of Babylon, intituled, © Tye thie Mare, Tom 
boy. 

An Anſwer to a Papyſtycall Exhortation, &c. 
cc Every py'd Pedlar—Will be a Medlar”.” 


Stat. 26, Parl. 16, Jac. VI. + Ames on Printing, p. 506. 
With 


— MINE eee 


A Godly PU: 57 Kray, Oben, 
* + brougfit us comfort al, Mo 
* Thifo*God, whom wee of duety praiſe, that 
give her foes a fall.” ROT? 


OA Homily on che Grownde of theſe Lutheran 
Factions. 

Boke againſt certain Heretikes, &c. | 

The Proteſtants had ſtill ſome preſſes in their 
polleffion, and thence they ſent forth a few far- 
caſtical pamphlets againſt their foes, ſuch as 
1 The hunting of the Fox and the Wolfe, 
becauſe they make havocke in Chriſte's Flocke.“ 

At the end is à picture of Truth, a poor woman 


in the ſtocks. Subtlety as a Jeſuit holds a rod up 


to her; while a monk is ready to ſtrangle her. 

An Anſwer made by Bar. Traheron to a privie 
Papiſte; which crepte among the Engliſh exiles 
under the viſor of à favourer of the goſpel, but at 
length bewraied himſelf to be one of the Pope's 
aſſes thorough! his louch- ears, and then became 
a laughing ſtocke to all che companies whom he 
had amaſed before with his maſke,” '&c. &c. 


= = = 
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F henceeſion av. 
e bee vt voncroverly Laa and brought ſat uad 
Jeg the conteſt between the ſquare cap and tippet, 
e ce bunch cotfſ at bad a. donteſt managed 
l with a little temper, and as: much ſeurnility, as 
cat which concerned Tramſubſtantiation undi the 
- Seven Snecheleht „ Loyola vhoel 
Meno. Sometimes the preſb v reed ated with 
— printing mite, is we find by la patent 67 that 
— purpoſe in 1573. Every ching was ar that period 
4e. thrown: into monopolies,” Ife / printing ef the 
Engliſh Abeidence was inchiled/\in this ixnpolitic 

Y rie 
brice- Moſt of the: bocles that wert I printech during 
2 "the laver part of Elirabetiys reigns (had welation 

i the diſputes betwern Epiſcopary and Purita- 
troveriy. niſm. Many of their titles, eqdally luckcrous 
and abuſive, have been given in another e 


Ha. as 36> * TT wed NOTES. 
[22] An abridgement, « bref aba, PRES . of 
ſome books of the Bible, was printed early in Elizabeth's 
25% + "reign, wick this” weden apology” in the rake for 
yet On 22 eiſual errors: : ann +» 4 415) 10 
4 1121 Seb ies a you ber. miy . 
I pray you be content; 
And do the fame unh will and mynde | 
That was then our intent. | 
* e der were . en. 
— ! the more ho. bat © FEBS 
W TT now and . oe. 
But hereof are no ſtore.“ ref. . 
2 N ide Ames Wer p#546; 537. deR | 
san Some 


Ve II. G Arie „tes var 2063 


Senne publhieations mere were of an e on 
kind, uttetly unwortby eee 5 
comrades. g Navpi 1530? £96194 N08, $1; 0 70 
bog ett The plesſant Hiſtoryrof Two Angry Women Miſcella- 
_ :of Abingdon, with thes humoureus Mirthe of articles 
Dick Coomes and Nicholas Froverbes, us it was 
ben played by the Honourable the Earl of Net- 
-tinglt»as bis Seryante3-" 7 =: 2» 

Dyet's Dry . Dinner, | confiſting of tha: ke 5 
veral Courſes; 1. Fruites, 2. Herbes, 3. Fleſne, 
4 Fiſhe, 6. Whitemeats, 6. Spice, 7. Sauſe, 

8. Tobacco. Al ſecrad in order of Tia y- 
verſall. 

A true Report of the tryumphant del iq; 
Arcompliſment of: the Baptiſme: of the maſt + 
excellent right high and mighty Prince, Henry. 
Erederick, by the Grace of Gad Prince f 
Wales [23]. as it was n Auguſt 30. 
1594. 

15694. printed in e, by Thomas Creed, 

2 the Catharine Wheel, Thames Street.“ | Tai os 
During the virulent controverſy between the A wan- 
Epiloplin and. the Ae there 1 was a 4 


—— 
* #4 4 : 1 . _ 
NOTES. 


[23] It appears ſtrange that a book ſhould W. been ſo 
openiy publiſhed with ſuch a title, under fo Jealous a ſove- 
reign as Elizabeth,” 


. . Printing, p. 568. + Ibid. p. 426. 
(if. M2 a hazard 
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Oe diſcovery, with great alacriry.. From 
its firſt ſtation, Moulſey, in Surrey, it migrated 
to. Fawſley, to. Norton, to Coventry, to Woolſten, 
a and to Mancheſter. In its courſe it fivept away 
the lives of ſome, and the fortimes of many, and 
particularly that of two knights, named Knightly 
and Wigftone , who had tarbored its dangerous 
ingenuity. 

John Day John Day, a printer of Ekzabeth's a age, werits 
notice. He was originally from Suffolk; and, 
under the protection of Archbiſhop Parker, 
became one of the firft printers and bookſellers 
in London. As he was deeply engaged with the 
Epiſcopalians, 2 fanatical printer, named Afplin in, 

raving with Puritaniſm, contrived” to be taken 

into the houſe of Day, and endeavored to afſaſh- 

nate both him and his wife, excuſing the attempt 

by the pretence of an inſpiration f. John Day 
died A. D. 1 584, after having had twenty-ſix chil- 

dren, with the character of a liberal patron to 

en of literature, and a bountiful friend to the 

7 poor. The good old Fox, the martyrologiſt, is 
believed to have owed much to this generous 
.... artift's hoſpitality. The epitaph on Day refers 
to this circumſtance m the. true fantaſtic manner 

of the tines: * 
ä 45 be See — Hittry. 
2 | * Here 


*; 
2 
% 


ch V. PEN. $1: 15 | At. > 


| *Here lyes the Day that darkneſs could not ZH 


blinde, 
When Popiſh fogges had overcaſte the ſunne; 
5 1 Day the cruel nighte did leve behinde, 


wy 


His 
_ 


To view and ſhowe what blodi actes were donne. 


He fer a Fox to wrighte how martyrs runne © 


By deathe to lyſe; Fox ventured paynes and 


helthe 
To give them Tyghte; kat ds trade in print his 
welthe; 


But God, with gayne, return returnd his ae 


- ,  agayne.” &c. &c. 

There appears no exact period when the black 
letter quitted the Engliſh preſs. A book printed 
at the cloſe of 1558, giving an account of che 
ceremonies uſed at the reception of Elizabeth in 
London, at her acceſſion, is printed almoſt entirely 
in the Roman character; whereas Iſſip's or Speght's 
edition of Chaucer's works, publiſhed in fo late 
a year as 1603, has only the title-page and the 
preface in Roman letters, and all the reſt in the 


old black characters“ 


One can hardly avoid lamenting the final tex 
ſtruction of illumination, which was completed in 
the 16th century. That beautiful art, however, 
owed its extirpation to the two greateſt benefits 
with which, in latter ages, mankind have been 


| honored—printing, and the reformation, 


Ames on Printing, p. 233 
M 3 | The 


—_— 


loſt, . 


0 


Fg. 


norony oF At BRITAIN. 0 Hoek N 
Dorhe aff vf printing appE N T0 av been in- 


STE eviiced" to Scotland Sefbre A Df So 


Art of 


printing. Wihiam Elpninſton, Biſhop of Aberdeen, Writhe 


printer. 


Breviary pfirted in thit year; und compoſed by: 


uſe of Eis Cathedral, is ſtilp Preſerved" in cht Ad- 
vocate's library: This? cat aan en 
adorned with a wooden engraving *. Avic 
Ne vertheleß, the nime öf fd Scötti printer 


| is preſerved earlier than DF #49140 99997 00) 


In that year, "ſome few acts 'of patliament 


vete publiſhed by Thomas Davidſon 'the King's 


printer. This daok too is pre ſetv d in the late 
collection, and is beautifully printed on , 
with an engraved and tailpiece. A 
e of Boethius appeared ſoon, altes br 

the: ſame Pxinter..... Theſe, and. ſeveral al other 
books, were as fairly and well executed as-2any 
other books printed at that time in any other 
part of Europe f. The catalogue, however, of 
pieces publiſhed in Scotland, during the 16th 
eentury, is not very numerous until towards the 
cloſe, when it became * and more miſcel- 
laneous. 


= An att to 2 writings from the preſs 


n unleſs n 3 in 1551 24). 
Moſt 


— 
NOTES. 
120 tn * as in many other 8 thers is occafion to 
remark, that the expreſſion * Engliſh' was applied to the 
dialect 


erbe, Edinbu 1 w. 
4 Stat. 6-53.01, 1M en Marie, * 


. tee e e, "wy 


—_— — Some "police, d ſome ok h 
poetieal ano "indeed, Vents. "ng oh 61 
The e of Lady Scotland, 051 
be hirſelf, 8c, Fieseler $4. Aube, by R. Lek- 
previk. | 
My Lord Nechwenis Tragedie. Fits with hits 
the dytone, quoth Sempill.” - _ water; 
Nothing particular occurs farther. to remark, 
unleſs that. the Scottiſh preſi ſeems to have a 


much larger ebe chat of 
ane g FLURUGESS i bas ora: 


— n 
Alec of the Scots. . Afs well in Latine as in the Eat 
— 1 an . . . bete 
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| HISTORY or THF FINE ARTS,'. SCULPTURE, PAINTING, 
POETRY, AND MUSIC, - IN "GREAT BRITAIN,. FROM A. D, 


1990 To A. B. 1603. 


« a 4 alam al ws, 
Cent. XVI. OMETHING' more than © meke repaſe from 
— 

Slow pro- civil broils was neceſſary to tempt the natives 
dhe fine of Britain to the cultivation of the more elegant 
arts in but leſs neceſſary arts of Peace... "Expeditions 
Britain, againſt the opulent ſubje ats of the Spaniſh, Philip, 
were more ſuited to che moſt active ſpirits, than 
ſedentary ſtudies; ; while thoſe of a more ſtudious 
turn exerted their abilities in the various branches 
of religious controverſy. A more intimate con- 
nection with the neighbouring diſtricts of Europe 
(a connection only to be acquired by reciprocal 
travelling anda familiar ſtate of commerce) alone 
could introduce that taſte for the arts which, 
natural tv Italy, had made ſome progreſs in France 
and Germany, but waited for a milder ſeaſon to 

paſs the Britiſh Straights. 
Sculpture Sculpture ſeems to have been remarkably tardy 
in her progreſs; for, notwithſtanding the number 
of e monuments [2.5] which the latter 


" NOTES. 
ory In the __ Chapel! at Warwick are the ſingularly 
beautiful monuments of the Dudley family, erected in the 
reign of —_— e others might be men- 
tioned, = 3 | 
13 Y 34 * part 


99 


GVA $ „ re 169 
part af the ſixteenth century produced, yet we 88 
Bad ce ane ſculptor of any eminence recorded 
by. Mr, Walpole during che reign of Elizabeth, 
and he was not an Engliſhman, although named 
Richard Stephens. He was a ſtatuary, a painter, 
and a medalliſt. The monument which he raiſed 
for * Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of Suſſex, at Bore- 
ham in that county, has many figures ina good 
ſtyle. Some of this artiſt's medals of private Medals, 
perſons are mentioned by the noble. author of 
the © Anecdotes of Painting,” Kc. | 
Some good medallions were ſtruck, during 
Elizabeth's reign, on great public occaſions; par- 
ticularly on the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada. 
As the artiſts names are not known, there is 
little reaſon to ſuppoſe them Engliſhmen r. 

In Scotland nothing could be expected in favor Scotland. 
of an art, the deſtruction of whoſe faireſt works 
was one among the moſt prominent objects of 
John Knox's ſyſtem of reformation. An active 
demoliſher of monuments would have gained his 
living under the taſteleſs apoſtles of Caledonia 
with much more caſe than the moſt expert 
ſtatuary. | 

That branch of ſculpture which looks toward 
medals, produced more than one ſcene from the 
eventful hiſtory of Mary Stuart ; among theſe, the 


* 81 80 Y is 0 
—— 


* Anecdotes of Painting, &c. vol. i. p · 160. 
+ Evelyn on Medals, p. 94, &c. 


following 
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SV doing is truly pathetic. Thee queen #ppears'as 

aan as the waiſt; holding her breviary the motto 

0 God grant patience, in that 1 ſuſſer vrang.* 
On the reverſe is Cl! 

Osho can compare wich me in grief? 

I die; and dar nocht ſeik relei f 

Beneath is à hand e ot, ee by 
another, with this motto: non e 

2 Hourt not dts: 4817 99 

Qauho's joy chou art. | 


AQ oo 4 on 


The piece is of ſilver, and weighs two ounces ; ; 
but the merit of it cannot be attributed to the 
artiſts of Scotland, as the name of the engraver is 
not known ®, . et e * 

Painting, Painting lay dormant in EX, during the 
| Sir Ano ſhort reign of Edward VI. {26} Under Mary 
nio More. it was enlivened by the preſence of. Antonio 
More , a native of Utrecht, Who was ſent over 
to London that he might paint the portrait of the 
intended bride of the Spaniſh Philip.” For this 
work he had an hundred pounds, a golf chain, 
knightbood, and ae of b e 


„„ 


«<3 © 
S * 


2 


8 
8 ” 
NOTES. | . wy K + 
4 17 


— 


[26] Mr. Walpole mentiops a, egtoptrig partegit of Ede 
ward VI. which lay among the. ſtores of old pictures at 
Somerſet Houſe. It is remarkable that Paul Hentaner, in 
his account of Whitehall, Lebe this very picture. 

Nic. Scot. Hiſt, Lib. p. gg. 

+ Walpole's Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 1222 


{ 1 Joy 2wighaMnh : 3i0Jiz HY $ 


per 


Lr 177 
per- quanter-<35pajtiter to their majeſties. He: — 
ſtaxed in Rngland/ during the teign nnn 
wanmuch-employed: U J. 

Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devonſhire *, wh Earl of 
after a long conſmement in the Tower, died by gi __ 
poiſon at Padua, was, if we may — 12 
no mean proficient in this elegant art. 
Elizabeth encouraged painting becauſe ſhe was 
never tired of mg of e aig [29]; 
Denn and 


1027) Incoxitated with the | familiailty 3 in which Philip 
indulged him, More one day returned a friendly tap on 
the ſhoulder from the king's hand with the blow of a ſtick. 
For this offence he was baniſhed from Spain. The king 
ſoon recalled” him 3 but the artiſt, who probably knew the 
3 of Philip's mind, declined the invitation. 


IWarrorx. 
| "tat 8] 1* Facile et laudabiliter, cu] aſcunque imaginem, in 
tabula exprimeret.* " [Mnwortats. 


ag A pale Roman noſe, a head of hair loaded with 
Pearls and powdered with, diamonds, a vaſt ruff, a vaſter far- 

dingale, and a buſhel of pearls, are the features' by which we 
recoghie Elizabeth. 

Tbere exifts a family piece in which Henry VIII. Edward, 
Mary and Philip, and Elizabeth (as the principal figure, 
and too large | in proportion to the reſt) appear. Circum- 
ſcribed in golden letters are theſe verſes, ſuſpected by Mr. 
Walpole to be written by the queen. 
ins. fee of much nobility, Io! in a little room! 

' F6ar ſtates and their conditions here ſhadowed in a ſhow; 

A father more than valiant; a rare and virtuous fon; 

A daughter zealous in n ; mn. nn doth 
know; {ASE Q 4 AGY 291 
And 


ex 2 Walpole's Anecdotes, vol. 1. p. 128. 
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28 happily our age poſſeſſes e likes 
neſſes, but "thoſe of every celebrated man in her 
court. Numbers of foreign [30] . artiſts -now 
found encouragement in England, but the native 

Nicholas Painters were veryſew indeed. Of theſe *, Nicholas 

Hilliard, Hilliard, the queen's jeweller, was one of the 

moſt celebrated. He was a neat Parner, and 

Wann 7 „ 

A hand or eye 
By Hilliard drawn is worth a hiſtory 

By a worſe painter made. 

Yet Mr. Walpole ſays, that © he arrived at .no 
ſtrength of coloring, and that his faces are. pale, 
and void of any variety of tints.” In his age, how- 
ever, his performances were , greatly, v valued, 


WT: £ 


— — 
. 
> 


: NOTES. Ne G e 
And laſt of all a virgin queen to England's 3 joy we ſte, 
Succeſſiyely to hold the right and virtues of the three.“ 

On the foreground i is written: 4 Fad 
The queen to Walſingham this table ſent, _ f 
Mark of her people's and her own content.” | 
[30] Among theſe was Frederic Zucchero, a cauſtic | 

portrait- painter; who, when employed by Pope Benedict XIII. 

having been inſulted by the ſervants of that pontiff, painted 

them with aſſes“ cars, and expoſed the picture in the moſt 
public place in Rome. This ſally of reſentment drove him 
from his office. Alſo Cornelius Ketel, a native of Gouda. 

This wild performer, after gaining great fame by, painting 

in the common ſtile, laid aſide his bruſhes and painted with 

his fingers, and afterwards with his toes; and is ſaid to have 
executed theſe pieces with uncommon ale Es 
| 4 + LWALPOLE. 

. . Walpote's Anecdotes, vol. i. p. * 

| & > ot Hilliard 


- 
* "4 
* 
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Hilliard died in 1619; in a MS. of his, * 
covered by Vertue, he highly praiſes the perfor. 
mances, chiefly in black and white, of John 
Bolſam, an artiſt” 1 8 works _— catirenp diſ- 
E el 

The value ſet e or high There 
appears, in the fifteenth volume of the Fœdera, 
a falary of ten pounds per annum granted to 
William Herne, the queen's ſerjeant- painter. 

Iſaac Oliver “, an excellent miniature painter, Iſaac 
probably of foreign entraction, flouriſhed in the — 
days of Elizabeth. Every one of his numerous 
performances which are now extant are extremely 
valuable; fortunately, beſides their own merit, 
moſt of them have the additional value of repre - 
ſenting the moſt diſtinguiſned characters of the age. 
Oliver lived to ſhine in the _ of NS 

The ge affbrded one 3 as at- Sir Na- 
tained the perfection of a maſter [31]: Sir Haniel 
Nathaniel Bacon 9, n of the Bath, half 

A , de 5 1.2) 00. IL 

54875 c But none, in my opinion, deſerveth more + reſpect 
and admiration for his ſkill and practice of painting, than 
Maſter N. Bacon (younger ſon to the moſt honorable 
and 'bountiful-minded Sir Nicholas Bacon), not inferior, 


in my Mga, to our ſkilfulleſt maſters,” 


[PzaAcHAM on LtMNINGs 
The buſt and tomb of this accompliſhed 8 are to be 
ſeen in the church of Culford, Suffolk,” g. 


» Walpole's Anecdotes, vol. i i. p. 152. + Ibid. p. ies 
| brother 


** 


17. 
c XVI. 
— 


Hans 
Holbein. 


HISTORY OF GKBAT BRITAIN.» / ri. 
brother of the great Sir Francis He Gikdinn 


painting in Italy, but his roloring appioachls 
nearer to the ſtyle of the Fleiniſn ſchookL” 1-> 3 


England ought not to loſe the deſerved honòr 


of foſtering and nobly rewarding the labors of 


Hans Holbein, an excellent artiſt, who died 
in 1654, probably at the houſe of his parron 
the Duke of Norfolk in Duke's Place, Lindon ; 
he was born ar Baſil in Switzerland Cs Verto: 


dann A e lee iid I 


many attempted to bruſh it off,) endeavored in 


Eraſmus was the firſt wh patronifed his merit. 
The Lord Arundel admired his ſkill, and advifed 


him to viſit England. He did ſo in 1526, tempted 
by the pleaſure of leaving a froward wiſe, and 


of receiving a larger prices for his painting. The 


people of Baſil (enchanted with a fly which Hol- 


bein had drawn on 4 portrait ſo naturally, that 


and encouraged by Sir Thomas More, until Henry 


ordered to the royal cloſet. Next came the peer 
8 6 


chancing to ſee his performances ſeized on the 
artiſt for himſelf; and ſettled on him a penſion of 


200 Dates desde paying" _ Torr bens rom 
he drew. © Nie 4 227 wee? 
Onee, Holbein is ſaid to me qreviplu ont 
down ſtairs a peer who-had-intruded on him when 
he was drawing a lady's portrait for the king. 
The painter ruſhed. to. Henry and told his tale, 
which was received with a frown; and he was 


loud 


a 


14 
(| 


| e mor property-a little later in this work | 


WWW 


nin 2. MJA {ARTS +. / 734 175 | 


Joudiy complaining and miſrepreſenting the ory. S 
Dat. Henry, after zeprimanding him fur bis ant 
of candor, thus addre ſſed him; It, is; mes net 
Halhting: whom you; have; inſulted. I can make 
\ſevempeaſants into as many lords; but I cannot 
make one Holbein, Begone ! and remember 
hat i protect him. The behavior of Henry, 
Mr. Walpole obſerves, is the moſt probable = 
-of the anecdotes15 1 7 I on woah 

The king employed Holbein abroad as well as 
in England, and paid him ſo well, that the mu- 
nificent offer made: by Baſil of © fifty. florins a year 
ur two years ecrtaia, eduld not lure him back 
to his / family. There ate in Kenſington Palace 
eighty nine ſine drawings 32} of this maſter. 
Te want of ſome hiſtorian or biographer to Scotland. 
have noted the artiſts af Scotland, 1y;ſtili leverely 
feld hy him who wiſhes to record their mexits. It 
i with difficulty, and from a private corre ſpon- 


dent, that Mr; | Walpole; the mat diligent of 


Karchers; has gained ſorne particulars, concerning 
Seotge Jamiſonc , the Vandyke of Scotland, 


"who: began; to be Known. towards the eloſe of the 
ſixteenth century. But the account of him will 


AY NG £0 neee elisa n. 
Ja All: ot zie NOTES. 7 UNLWST D e 
£35} Theſe hare Links been rwe 15 4 fcnftetly ws 
and publiked. ; awort a chi Deviant ay ii 
e eee al 
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fue practice of engraving giined confideruble 
'  Engra- ſtrength towards the cloſe of the r6th age. 
ving. 
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Axel 


biſhop Parker was its eſpeciaFpatron *; and kept 
two perſons in his houſe, Hogenberg, and Lyne 
an Engliſtman, employed chiefly in 5 
genealogies. A large piece of this kind, en- 
graved in 1574 by one of theſe artiſts,” compre. 
hending the lineal defeent of the Engin mo- 
narchy, was exiſting (ſays Ames in his Typo- 
graphical Antiquities) in the et of 


Ruckholts, in Eſſex. A a 


This art (ſays Mr. Walpole); pal wats dif- 
covered, 3 mn * 0f 
literature. 2 


Praiſe of Ortelius, who publiſhed the Theatrum Or- 


His map of Yorkſhire is allowed by Thoreſby 


1 * Ames on Printing, p. 840. | 1 Ibid. p. 542. 


m bis Terrarum, employed more than one artiſt 
. from England in the engravings for his work; 


and gives particular [3 31 u to _ 
gliſh engravers. 

_ Chriſtopher Saxton was the & Selb rogiilay en« 
graver of county maps which England had ſeen. 


to be the beſt that was ever made of that county. 

„ IN for his under- 

taking. 29 $209 | 
NOTES. 

1331 He expreſaly names Antony Jenkinſon who flouriſhed 


in 1562, and Robert Leeth as fcilful in taking the plot of a 
count. eee [WatroLs. 


The 


Ch. v. ral 582. ARTS. 


The n 
to have been as fond of portraits of remarkable Engraved 


perſons as they are in the eighteenth century. 
By this time, ſays Stowe, ſpeaking of the Duc 
D'Alenſon, his picture, - ſtate, and titles, were 
advanced in every ſtationer's ſhop, and many 
other public places.” 

In the Cecil papers, the queen appears much 
diſpleaſed at certain bookbinders who had printed 
the face of her majeſty, and of the King of Sweden 
(who courted her) together, and orders ſuch en- 
gravings to be ſeized and taken away [34]. 


An art (that of poetry) now comes in view, Poetry, 


which, as moſt adapted to the taſte of a warlike 
and not highly poliſhed nation, not only at this 
epoch , boaſted maſt votaries, but had never 
quitted the iſland even in the moſt barbarous 
times. 

The age of Elizabeth has been ſtyled * the 
golden age of Engliſh poetry“; an epither 
which every reader of taſte will controvert when 
he has ſtudied its hiſtory, and convinced himſelf 
of the extreme inequality of its writers, and of the 


NOTES. 

[34] Had Elizabeth been thus circumſpeR,” ſays Evelyn, 

* there had not been ſo many vile copies multiplied from an 
ill painting as, being called in and brought to Eſſex houſe, 
did for ſeveral years ſupply the paſtry-men with peels for the 
uſe of their ovens,” [Axr or CHALCOGRAPHY. 

* Hiſt, of Poetry, vol. iii. p. 490. a 
vol. III. r 
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Send of good poets.¶ Vet that a ſudden 
ns roves improvement in every ſpecies of poetry, and par- 
lands ticularly in that appropriated to the ſtage, appeared 
towards the cloſe of he ſixteenth century, muſt be 
allowed. 

And why. The ju dicios hiſtorian of Engliſh poetry it im- 
putes that predominance of fancy and fiction which 
now glittered in every poetical production, partly 
to the very claſſical education univerſally allowed 
by people of rank to their children of both ſexes ; 
and partly to the importation and tranſlation of 
numberleſs Italian novels, the reveries of a faſhion- 
able but falſe philoſophy, a degree of ſupe r- 
ſtition ſufficient for the purpoſes of poetry, the 
adoption of the machineries of romance, and the 
frequency and improvement of allegoric exhibi- 

tions in the popular ſpectacles “.. 
At the beginning of the period which we now 
read of, two kind of dramatic ſpectacles, the 


— Myſtery and the Morality, had Poſſeion of the 

and de. ſtage. Theſ ſed 

ralities, ſtage. eſe were...compoſed in a tragi-comic 
ſtyle, and had yet a ſtrong tendency towards de- 
votion [35]. 5 n always exhibited ſome 


ends 2 \ feripture 


., 3224 ANOTES, ix, 

[35] © New Caſtome, a morality ubliſhed-- in the year 
1573, had the following Dramatis Perſona, _ whoſe 
names its tendency may be eaſily diſcovered=:- 

Perverſe Doe | Aendern. 
nme, A „ but older. 

e A New ; 
* 6 * of N iii. p. 41 5 
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ſeripture Kory,” moſt abſurdly and ludicrouſly 
(although with no profane intention) verſified; 
the mörality had more contrivance, and ſorne- 
times ſhewed a boldneſs of thought worthy of a 


brighter age. A very ſtriking inſtance of this 


we ſhall find in the Coventry Play,” or Ludus 
Coventrice “, five Ludus Corporis Chriſti,” This, 
in a groſs and rude ſtyle, has fore ſtalled the idea 
of our great Milton. But ſuch flights of genius 
were not often to be expected in a kind of com- 
poſition which avowedly ſet order and common 
ſenſe at defiance. | 


Gammer Gurton's Needle” is uſually ſtyled the Gammer 


firſt Engliſh comedy; for it appeared not until & N 
A. D. 1575, although Chetwood, in his © Britiſh 
Theatre, ſpeaks of fancied editions much earlier. 
The humor, though extremely low, is abundant; 
and the ſtrict rules of the antient comedy are more 
minutely attended to in its compoſition than a 
modern critic would expect. 


"1 —ů— p 
"NOTES, 
New Cuſtomem,, A Miniſter, 
Light of the Goſpel, Another. 
Hy pocriſie, An olde Woman, 
Creweltie, A Ruffler (a). 
Avarieg, Another. 
Edificatin. 4A Sage. 
Aſſurance, 4 WAYS 
en A Sage 
lo T6 See A. 


(s) A cheating bully. 
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Or- 


0 
boduc. 


Epic. 
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Cent XVI The: tragedy of Gorboduc, which was acted 
Tragedy before Elizabeth at Whitehall, in 1561, deſerves 


notice, as having been perhaps the firſt ſpecimen 
of our language of an heroic tale, written in blank 
verſe, divided into acts and ſcenes, and clothed 


with all the formalities of a regular drama. It 


was writteck by Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurſt ; wich ſome aſſiſtance, as is ſaid, from Thomas 
Norton, the coadjutor of Hopkins and Sternhold 
in the tranflation of David's Pſalms *. . 

The following lines, in which Prince Ferrex 
imprecates curſes on himſelf, if he ever meant ill 
to his brother Porrex, are not without animation: 

© The wrekefull Gods pour on my curſed hede 

Eternal plagues, and never-dying woes! | 
The helliſh prince adjuſt my dampned ghoſte 
To Tantal's thirſte, or proud Ixion's wheele ; 
Or cruel gripe to gnaw my growing harte, 
To durynge tormentes and unquenched flames; 
If ever I conceiv'd ſo foule a thought 

To wiſhe his ende of life, or yet of reigne.” 

That the epic branch of poetry had reached to 
an amazing height in the reign of Elizabeth there 
needs no other evidence than what a peruſal of 
The Faerie Queen,” or indeed only of The 
Cave of Deſpair, painted in the ninth canto, will 
afford. | 
| — 

* Hiſt. of Poetry; vol. iii. p. 355. 
ee ee, 


Cb. V. P. I. 92. Ars. 


The irregular ode, or ſonnet, was exceedingly Cent. XVI. 
AY 
wild, and ſomewhat unharmonious, at the com- Sonnet. 


mencement of the period we treat of. During 
the latter part of the century that ſpecies of 
compoſition was much attended to, and improved 
more perhaps than any other. 


A new kind of poem, the ballad, had now ſuc- Ballad. 


ceeded to the minſtrel's ſong, and was become 
common and very popular 36 Ballad-ſinging 
was indeed ſo much in vogue, and the employ- 
ment ſo lucrative, that two celebrated treble- 
ſingers, named“ Out- roaring Dick,” and Wat 
Wimbars, are faid to have gained twenty ſhillings 
a day by chanting ballads at Braintree fair in 
Eſſex. 

The firſt drinking ſong that appeared in the 
Engliſh tongue is connected with Gammar Gur= 
ton's Needle, and was publiſhed in 1551. 


NOTES. 


[35] Ballads, as has been the caſe in modern times, were 
ſometimes made the vehicle of ſatire. We find that Thomas 
Deloney was committed to the Counter, in 1596, for ri- 
diculing the queen, and the book of orders concerning the 
dearth of corn, in a ballad. Deloney was a collector of 
inferior antiquities. Among other books he had publiſhed 
the © Hiſtory of Jack of Newbury, collected from tra- 
ditions of the time, and containing ſeveral curious ballads 
and reliques of old cuſtoms. Little more is known of this 
writer, except that he had fatirized Kempe the comedian in 
what he calls © Abhominable Ballets.” 


* Hiſt, of Poetry, vol. iii. p.292, note c. 
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A ſingular attempt was made, early in Ekza- 
Latin beth's reign, by the accompliſhed Sir Philip 
— Sidney, to introduce the uſe of Hexameters and 
Pentameters in Engliſh poetry. It had little pro- 

ſpect of applauſe, when, out of twenty lines, the 
two following only could be nes W 
harmonious. | 

Fortune, Nature, Love, , long hve contended 
about me, 

Which ſhould moſt miſeries caſt on a worm, as 

Jam.“ — 

The experiment fatal ſtill worſe, when 
pointed at an imitation of the Sapphie: 

If mine eyes can ſpeak, to do hearty errand, 

Or mine eye's language, ſhe do hap to judge of, 

So that eye's meſſage be by, her received; 
Hope, we do live yet“! | 
Lives of Some account of the poets of the age, and of 
5. gy their works, will naturally follow what has been 
ſaid of their art, It ſhall be as conciſe as poſ- 
ſible, but the ſubject is copious. _ . 

Edward VI. was too much engaged in the ſtudy 
of languages, and his -fiſter, Mary I. too devout, 
for the due attendance on a ſtudy peculiarly 
adapted to minds unfettered and clear of any im- 
petuous purſuit, 


Arcadia, vol. i. p. 140, 141. 


Aeneon. 6 | . fl | Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth; born to exceed her father 71 in DN 
every accompliſhment,, as well as in every exertion Eliza. 
of royalty, was, as we have ſeen, far from an —_— 
indifferent poet. 

One of her M JiGioguiſhed W Lord 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurſt, had the ary 
ſuffrage of his age's beſt critics in fayor of his 
© Gorboduc:* But, as he lived to the reign of 
James I. it is there that he will properly be 


noticed. 


—— 

[37] The throne of England has frequently added to the 
liſt of bards. We have verſes by Richard Cœur de Lion, 
by Edward II. Edward III. and by Henry VI.; which laſt, 
as they are very curious, and little known, will be inſerted 
here, although undoubtedly quite out of their place. They 


ſeem ta have been ee. during; the depth 9 his cala · 
mities, 


9 Wade are but cares, 
State ys devoid of ſtaie; 
Ryches are redie ſnares, 
And haſtene to decaie. 


9 


Pleſure ys a pryvie pyke 
Whych vyce does ſtyll provoke ; 

Pompe unprompt, and fame a flayme, 
Pow'r a ſmouldryng ſmoke. 

Who meeneth to remoofe the rocke 
Owte of the ſlymie mudde, 

Shall myre himſelfe, and hardlie ſcape 

The l of the e floodde. 

or | IN Antique. 


NA Another 
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cx; Another favorite of Elizabeth, Sir-Philip Sid. 
Sir Philip ney, muſt een be ranked _— the 
Sidney. poets of her age. 

This amiable young man (bor be was hardly | 
thirty when he was ſlain): had been equally the 
delight of Elizabeth's court and army, as his 
perſon and endowments were only equalled by his 
valor and humanity." Aſter his thigh-bone had 

been broken by a muſquet-ſhot,' in the agony of 
his wound he called for water. Some was brought 
to him, but, as he was lifting it to his lips, the 
ghaſtly looks of a dying ſoldier ſtruck his eye. 
Take this, ſaid he, holding the water to him, 
© thy neceſſity is yet greater than mine. He died 
with the reſignation of a ſaint; and, ſo general 
was the grief for his 166, that it was looked upon 
as a fin' to; appear in gay clothes at court for 
ſeveral months aſter. Elizabeth lamented his 
death, and James of Scotland wrote his epitaph. 
As a writer Sidney appears rather a man of great 
literature than of bright genius. His Arcadia “, 
ſo highly admired in its age, is now little eſteemed. 
What follows is by no means his worſt poetry. 
He ſpeaks of a capricious miſtreſs, who, like 
Buchanan's Nzera, pretends an attachment, that 
he may not quit her in _— 


* 


* W * Royal and Noble Authors, 5 ii. p. 164 
c No! | 
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© No!=-She hates me=—Well away 
PFPeigniog love, ſomewhat to pleaſe me. 
For ſhe knows, if ſhe diſplay 
All her'hate, death ſoon would ſeize me, 
And of hidequs torments eaſe me.. 


John Heywood was a- ſprightly bard, bred at * 


Oxford. His wit introduced him to Sir Thomas 
More, and could even enliven the hours of that 


gloomy bigot Queen Mary. Aſter her death, 


buffoon as he ſeems to have been, Heywood choſe 
to quit his country rather than live among trium- 


phant heretics. He repaired. to Mechlin, where 


he died in 1565. 

In one of his poems end interwove all the 
proverbs uſed in England into a. comic but ſilly 
tale. The following is a ſpecimen. Neighbours 


were cenſuring an old woman for going to be 


married: | 
© One ſaid, „ A well-favored old woman ſhe is ;” 
« The divell the is,” ſaid another; and to this 

In came another, «with his five egges, and faid, 
« Fifty yeares paſt-I knewe her a trimm mayde.“ 


C Whate'er ſhe were then, cries one, “ ſhe is 


nowe 
“To bee a bride, as meete as a ſowe 
ce To beare a ſide-ſaddle.. In this marriige 
ce Shee is comely as a cowe in à cage, 


0 Aſtrophel and Stella, p. 114. 
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— Dug 1 with 4 roy backe wann * to 
, figs not eee be noo: 
„ What! 20 wa mare, — have 4 net 
crupper ? &. &c. 0 alt 
This « th poet wrote 60 epigrams, beſides 
numberleſs plays, and feveral longer — almoſt 
all now in oblivion. 

Richard In 1566 died Richard Edwards, an amiable and 
DOR ingenious bard, born in Somerſetſhire t, and bred 
at Corpus Chriſti College, Oxon. He was one 
of our earlieſt dramatic writers, was celebrated for 
his knowledge of muſic (which he ſtudied under 
Dr. Etheredge), and had a patent to regulate the 

children of the royal chapel as comedians . 
Juſt before his death he was honored with the 
queen's preſence in Chriſt Church Hall at Oxford, 
to view his favorite tragedy, Palamon and Ar- 
cite.“ This was much applauded, but Elizabeth 
delighted moſt in the imitation of a pack of 
hounds in full cry. The young ſcholars were 
taken in, and cried out, There! There! He's 
caught! he's caught!” and the queen exclaimed, 
Oh, excellent! Theſe boys, in very troth, are 
ready to leap out of the Nee that ey may 
e the ere FE As e | 


. * Heywood's Proverbes, 2d part, chap. 1. 4 248 a 
+ Hiſt. of Poetry, vol. iii. p. 283, 284. f Chetwood, 
$ Ath, Oxon. ad Art. Edwards. | 
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On his death-bed he compoſed a pathetic . N 
poem, entitled, Edwards's Soul's Knell.“ He 
publiſned a collection of his own poems under 
the quaint title of * A Paradiſe of Daintie Devices. 
One of them begins thus: | 
In youthful. yeares, | when firſt my young deſires 
began 

To pricke me forth to 4 at court, a ſlender, 
| tall young man, 

My father's bleſſing then I aſked-on my ae, 

Who, bleſſing me with trembling hand, eſe 

words gan ſay to mee, 

« My ſonne, God guide thy way, and ſhielde 

thee from miſchaunce 
And make thy juſte deſertes at court t thy podee 

eſtate advaunce !” &. 

In 1578 died George Gaſcoigne, . George 
well ſkilled in poetry. He had been bred to Ga- 
the law at Gray's Inn; had behaved well in the 2298 
Low Country wars; and, both in his winter | 
quarters and after his return to England, had 


followed the Muſes, He publiſhed his poems as 


Flowers, Herbs,“ Weeds,“ &c. An account 
of his Well-employed Life and Godly End' was 
publiſhed by a Mr. George Whetſtone. Gaſcoigne 
ſtyles what follows The Dole of Deſpair.” It is 
written to a falſe miſtreſs *: 


Lmmmmmmean—nnd 


* Muſes Library, p. 168, Kc. | 
| I muſt 
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] muſt allege, and thou canſt tell, 
How faithfully I vowed to ſerve, 
. "And how thou ſeemdſt to like me well, 
And how thou ſaidſt, 1 did deſerve 
To be thy lord, thy knight, thy king, 
And how much more I liſt not ſing. 
And canſt thou now, thou cruel one, 
_ Condemn deſert to deep deſpair ? 
Is all thy promiſe paſt and gone ? 
Is faith fo fled into the air? 
If this be fo, what reſts for me 
But 1 in my ſong to ſay of thee : 


| If Creſſid's name were not ſo Enna, 
And written wide on ev'ry wall, 

If bruit of pride were not ſo blown 
Upon Angelica withall; | 
For high diſdain you might be ſkce, _ 
Or Creſſid for inconſtancy FN 


George Ferrars died in 1579, a man of family, 


a lawyer, a hiſtorian, and a bard. He had ſome 
ſhare in the © Mirrour of Magiſtrates,” which was 
a joint compoſition of the beſt poets of the 
time. The moſt remarkable circumſtance of 
his life was his being arreſted for debt when 
ſerving in parliament for Plymouth in 33 Henry 
VIII. From this incident, and the ſucceeding re- 
ſentment of the houſe, ſprung that freedom from 
arreſts which repreſentatives have ever ſince en- 
joyed. * was employed as a man of wit to 


amuſe 
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amuſe Edward VI. at a time when the accuſation = 2 
and conſequent death of his uncle Somerſet gave 
him great concern. He was alſo © Lotd of Miſrule” 
at Greenwich, to divert the fame prince. From 
his Complaynte of the Dutcheſs of Gloſter, 
exiled to the Iſle of Man, ' the following lines are 
taken, as a ſpecimen of his talent for deſcription: 
There felt I firſt poor priſoners hungry fare: 
Much want, things Wo and ſtone walls hard 
and bare.' 


© The chaunge was ſtraunge from Ck and clothe 
of golde, 
To rugged fryze my carcaſs for to clothe, 
From prynces' fare, and daynties hot and colde, 
To rotten fiſhe, and meate that one wolde lothe ; 
Diet and dreſſinge moche alike were bothe ; 
Beddinge and lodginge all alike were fyne ; 
Such downe it was as ſerved well for ſwyne.” 


In 1592 periſhed Chriſtopher Marloe, an ele- Chriſto- 
gant poet, but a very bad man, if we may be- phy 


arloe. 


lieve Anthony à Wood, who charges him with 
profligacy, blaſphemy, and atheiſm. 
Some idea of his fanciful Muſe may be ſormed 
from what follows: 

— A ſtream of pureneſs rare, | 
——_ than ſunſhine, for it did acquaint 
The dulleſt ſight with all the glorious prey 


That in the pebble- paved channel . 
7 Upon 
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— Upon its brim the eglantine and roſe, 


Edmond 


Spenſer. 


The tam riſk, olive (and the almond- 
A kind companion, in one union grows), 
it Folding'their twind'ring arms, as oft we 15 
Turtle · taught lovers cither other cloſe, 
Lending to ſtillneſs, feeling ſympathy. 


And as a coſtly vallance o'er a bed, 
So did their garland tops the brook o' erſpread 
With leaves which differ'd both in ſhape and 
ſhew, 
Tho' all were green, yet ir rerige ſuch in 
green, 
Like to the chequer'd bent of Iris's bow, &c. &c. 
Marloe wrote the beautiful and . well-known 
ſong, Come live with me, and be my love,” and 
the anſwer to 1t. 
He fell in a quarrel about a common proſti- 


tute, in a filthy brothel. His antagoniſt was, 
as Antony à Wood quaintly expreſſes it, A 


bawdy ſerving- man; one rather fitter to be a 
pimp than an ingenious amoretto ®, as Marlowe 
conceived himſelf to be.“ The warm religioniſts 
repreſented the death of Marlowe as an me 
judgment of heaven. 

The year 1596 or 1598 deprived England 
of the great Edmond Spenſer T. He was born 
in London, and educated at Pembroke College, 


„ Ath. Oxon. vol. i, p. 333. + Muſes Library, p. 253. 
m Cambridge. 
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Cambridge. Ne quitted che univerſity on a diſ- S. N 


appointment in ſtanding for a fellowſhip. Soon 
aſter this his poetical vein began to expand. itſelf 
in complaint of his Roſalind's cruelty. His 
animated Lines on Deſpair gained him the patro- 
nage of Sir Philip Sidney; and he acquired the 
praiſe and favor of his queen by his picture of 
the ghaſtly viſit paid by Dueſſa, a potent ſorcereſs, 
to Night.“ For this ſtanza Elizabeth is ſaid to 
have ordered him one hundred pounds: What! 
ſaid the œconomical Burleigh, all this for a ſong?' 
Give him then what is reaſon,” ſaid the queen, 
who had already repented of her generoſity. 
Spenſer, to whom this colloquy had been told, 
waited for ſome time with patience, bur at length 
Preſented this petition : 


I was promis'd on a time to have reaſon for 
my rhyme; 
From that time unto this ſeaſon—T ve received 
nor rhyme nor reaſon.” 


The queen peruſed the ſarcaſtic complaint, 
frowned on Burleigh, and ordered the 100l. to 
be paid. Soon after fortune ſmiled on our bard. 
He wedded a rich wife, was made ſecretary in 
Ireland, and had a large grant of lands. During 
his reſidence there he finiſhed his admired Fe airy 
Queen. Deſmond's revolt utterly rooted up his 
happineſs. His plantations were deſtroyed, his 
Hue and one of his children in it burnt, and 
TY 1 5 himſelf 
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— „Tine forced> to. gay Englanck Even thither 
misfortune accompanied him. Sidney Was dead, 
and Spenſer had no other patron, and is believed 
to have languiſnhed and died in actual penury 38 J. 
The ſubſequent affecting lines, in + Mother Hub- 
bard's Tale, are — to have \given-digut 
to Lord Burleigh: 
Full little doſt a Peony chat t hſk cor 
What hell it is, in ſuing long to bide. 111 
. Fo ſpeed to- day; to be put back to- morrow- 
To feed on hope; to pine with care and ſorrow; 
Jo have thy prince grace, yet want her peer s; 
To gain thy aſking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy ſoul with croſſes and With care; 
Io eat thy heart thra' comfortleſs deſpair; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run; 
Io ſpend, to give, to want, to be undont. 
E. Jaſper Heywood, D. D. the ſon of the epi- 
eywood grammatiſt_John.*, before ſpoken. of, died at Na- 
ples in 1597-8. He had been bred at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxon, whence his 2 conduct had 


7 


— 
- NOTES. 

[38] Camden's account of Spenſer has been here, perhaps, 
too implicitly followed. NM. Malone, in his intereſting 
remarks on Shakeſpeare, edit. 1790, gives good reaſons for 
doubting both the diſtreſs of the poet and the date of his 
Wen: What. chen will be the explication of 

< The thrice we Mae, mowing for te duh 242 


nn deceas d n beggary,” N 3 
in n the * Midſummer Night's:Dream i r nen 
* Hitt, of Poetry, vol. iii. l i 
9 driven 


n 
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driven him. He chen became a e . 
was ſent on = miſſion to England; where, with 
many of his brethren, in 158 5, he was thrown into 
priſon, whence he eſcaped with life by the unex- 
pected favor of Elizabeth. » He was learned, and 
tranſlated three plays into Engliſh with ſenſe and 
ſpirit, but in a moſt uncouth kind of metre, as 
will appear by . e Glen from 
his introduction: untitt 

« Oh, thou dagen r) then i440. & i might of 

tine it be N. cr 
« Wherewith thou Tantal Abri front ben that 
thus diſturbeth mee, 
* 1 | 
This faid, I felte the furye's eee 
more and more; /. 
And ten times more now chaſte I was than ever 
was before. 9 * 

** hair ſtode up, I waxed wode, my hene. 
| all did ſhake ; 4 
| And, as the fury had me vext my teeth began 

> - "0. QUARe,- 

And thus MY &c. c. 


1 The buen of compliment in the age was \ italy 
ſingular. Jaſper Heywood, in his preface to a viſion of Se- 
neca, meaning to pay reſpect to a promiſing youth lately 


deceaſed, the ſon of Sir John Maſon, ſays, © He lives with 
Jove, another Ganimede.“ 


Vor. III. 0 | T bere 
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Gam; FX ..... ̃ fn; 1600; bome Nalb, n nave? 


Thomas of tkneftoff in Suffolk, and bred: at St,. John's 
2 N College, Cambridge: Ne wrote) threes or faur 
a bas playss.: hut. his chief porformance was f Eilers Pager + 
nis, herd fazit on the world for. ity unkind 
txeatment. of this irritaple bard. His feelings, 
indegd, ſerm to have been painfully. acute, as may 
2 ene 
Spenfer's. picture of deſpair. oo 
e Why bs ———— 3 CE. 
When life is my true happineſs's diſeaſe ? - 
Ihe faulty means that might my pains appeaſe. 
But in my heart her -{everalitorments.dwell, 


Forgive me, God! ah O! I curſe my birth, 
And ban che alr in which T'breathe, a wretch ; 
Since mifery has daunted all my mirtuj, 
And I am qtite undorſe by Prottüſe-bfesck, 
Oh, friends ! »o friends who hen ungently frown 
When changing fortune caſts us headlong down.” 
There are other poets who deſerve notice. Gri- 
: 70a 1 | Kendal, Gouling: Drant, Churchyard, and 2 
many more; but, gonſcious Of having already 
exoceded his ety es. yore the ſubject. 
Wales, Ir reeſting ch 115 of arg arts in Gteat®B: 177 
che HER ap Fra eh M. Poss get by 
means to be la of oa counry var 
OLTATA £3410 227 #4 jonny 


> ©1107 * Muſes Eibtary, P- 181. 


ſeems 


n „ — 10 re rein 
bene to hae bees dete gv ven with boch ue evil O 


and military ſyſtem.” The dards had polfeſſed 
rank not nd wed to fidir romantie race tn” h 


2 


ether Comtry; if we entept Scandimvia 1 and war 
und. They hid ebunſened the princes; led the ur- Wack 


mes to battle, held the firſt*places at court; und 

ded* the judges 40, if their co t 
gave them diſpleaſure. So high (although ſo per- 
nicious) a compliment had never been paid to any 
ſet of men as Edward I. had beſtowed on the poets 
of Wales, when, by cutting them off, he believed 
that he had extinguiſhed the whole fire ePputtfor- 
bravery which had long defended the Welck fron- 
tier againſt every effort bf fyccefiive Saxon and 
Nornian efforts. The ſongs and muſic of their 
bards, indeed, ſeem to have rendered the Cambro- 
Britons, if, not invineible, yet inſenſible of the 
evils of war; and it is probable that the aſto- 
Waden Saen 8 Owen Glendwr were well ſe 

gon 814 Norzs, WMD NA 

| £46] unt is the erpterg before Elisabeth that Davydd 
ap Edmunt, a celebrated bard, gained additional honor, by 
compoſing anelegy on Sion Ros, or © John the Nightingale,” 
'4 brother poet, Who had been executed for laying a man. 
In this the! irritated Briton ſeverely aſſails the judges in 
Walks and at Weſtminſter, wiſhes all the jurymen hanged, 
and bit ee Fire eee 


we of Hoel Dha; referring to a large Nen WARS was 
©offeret] to fave rhe life bf the IIl-fated Sion, 
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D co nded by the; vengeſyl deſcendents of Eqhrard's 
A — ® aftyts. A Z: 


Declines, / 8 the period mY dk of, the Giri of 


Welch poetry was on the wane. There was no 
need of the bard in war, nor even in private feuds, 


prefied., The Engliſh tongue inſenſibly crept over 

the borders, and the poct-now found it his intereſt 

to repair to the capital, and there exert his talents. 
Scotland. Poetry was, not one of | thoſe arts. which the 
State of clamor, of, battle frighted away from Scotland. 


poetry. The fame, fertility ; 0 fancy, the ſame variation 


of imagery, which adorned. its Northern votaries 

in an carlier ſeaſon, ſtill attended on it. The lyre 

of the Mule, was heard, in the Palace and in the 
cottage. 

James v. James V. * father of Cary, was unqueſtionably 


a poet, although there 1 is ; ſome doubt * whether any 
of the pieces attributed to him are clearly proved 


Mary. to be his own f. Mary of Scots was not probably 
enough verſed in the language of her native iſland 
to make uſe of it in poetry; but ſhe wrote verſes 
with harmony and ſenſibility in the French tongue, 

james VI. James VI. her ſon, was à conſiderable verſifier, 
and not on the loweſt form of his claſs. 


ir Davide David Linde ſay, à courtier, much employed 


Lindeſay. j in he ede of James V. and e . 


1471 14 er 
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which after great, difficulty were now nearly ſup- 


pointed 


vnn g, e eee ent 
pointed 1 King at at Arms, bad been already Cen 


celebrated as having exerted his great powers [41] 
of ſatire in favor of the reformation, and 1 in ridi- 


cule of the abſurd ſuperſtitions of his country. 


In his © Dreme,” after ſeverely ſeourging the 


manners of the age, and particularly of the higher 
circles, he thus paints a fancied court, purified 
from vice and folly : 
© Juſtice holds her ſwerde on hie, | 
With her ballince of equine. 
Dame Prudence has thee by the heid, 
And Temperance does thy brydill leid. 
I ſee dame Force make aſſiſtaince, 
Beirand thy targe of aſſuraùnce. 
And luſtie ladie Chaſtitie 
- Has baniſh'd Senſualitie. 
Dame Riches takes on thee ſike cure, 
I pray God that ſhe long indure; 
That Povertè dar nocht be ſene 
Into thie hows, for baith her ene; 
But fra thy grace, fled mony mylis 
Amangs the hunteris in the ylis.* 


NOTES. 


[43] It were to be wiſhed that the extreme ludierouſueſi 
or the ſting in each of the four lines did not prevent the 
hiſtorian from inſerting here the celebrated ſarcaſtical counſel 
of Sir David to his king, on his attachment to the Ladies 
Sandilands, Weir, and Oliphant. 

[Disc TIR or ApBREADIE, APUD. SC, Ax rig, 
TaANSACTIORSs, Vor. 1 IE 
Q 3 Dr. 
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9 Dr. Mackenzie gives the credit of 

Introdu- dramatic poëtry intt Seutland w Sir David Linde- 

wy ſay, BiNep Douglas, indevdp I ſaid to have writ- 

— to ten Comedia Sache Dy: n but, if he did, 

ocland. they were never ded . 

Sir Ri- As an ape Mesefsor ü Lindefay, me are now 

Maitland, eo ſpeak” of Sir Richird Maitland, a worthy and 
ingenious knight r, Born in 14967 who, amidft 
the troubles of the Scottiſh court, in which he 
held a conſpicuqus poſt, amuſed himſelf with the 
ſtudy of poetry, and „ os well. 
intended, and not inharmonious lays, to inſpire his 
countrymen wich .a; loye of juſtice and * 
dence on foreign nations. 

This patriotic bard deteſted the Engliſh, who 

certainly were in his days no friends to Scotland. 
He e * ratulate, France on the 
capture of rein heartily prays to 
God that eo Scots, may. _—_ Berwic, © our marchis 
for to mend. And, then, "with a commendable 
philanthropy, he wiſhes t 

»The weitis wa /ars) had an end, 
And we to leif in 76) and unite.” 

Soon after E a W to Have diſcovered how 
very little gaod Lor the THI] nations 
meant 0 40 "then that he compoſed 
the mer ball Shieh c os. 5 al 


„Au OJ. 21 IK: als 00 5 


— —. 


„Eiben Antiont $0aPecms, Eſſay, proeviine 5 | * 
Ibid. p · cxiveni4 267 + +b73qad 04 15dw aQ } 
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goiauborai do gie W 2% ien 10 

mY ae Inte na ach, 1:fe-bot-weir*,- rf Sb 
are auff cu bis} Na cauſe their ãs to ſing. 
A Aennnot ſing ſor the veto n 
| Of Frenchmen, and r dag 
That has maid trowbill in the nation, 


= - 


And mony bair biging f. "© "WE bas 
„in N 


Dir ee pere xa. GC + .. 1 
nt ce Ali od 10: coIdeor 
Take 6 will aug be , s lan 
© For fear of England and of . 0 Yiu! 
G ſend them ſorrow and miſchance - 
aka n 98 In cauſe of their _— 
FE this new zeir, &c. &. ng 959; 
TY Agne 001 III. Bind 91791 bog. cit ft 
We are ſo rewüt, rich and piire, 5 
That we wot not quhair to be Wer 2 85 


VINE) 


n me bourdour ae mult, ” | 
449" War ime yerdane wing 
In Gee zeir, &c. &c & 128 1 

Das. ak IW. 5 af elde 
And zit I think i it beſt 19 5 i 'PY 
Pluck up our h hairt and n mirrie be; ah 
| kn . 1A 
EN O10 36 355 It, will us 1 e 01 1630 
In this new, Leit 1 1 u WEIrs r 
Na cauſe their is to f ng. os 


I ſee only war. , af + Many z-x00fleſs building - 
be bow ay arg ' & The bordere, } | , 
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2%. 
— Mo find the names of ſeven other Scottiſn bards 


Other 
poets his contemporaries, viz. Culrdſe, Kyd, Stewart, 


Stewart of Lorn, Galbreith, Kinloch, and Ballen- 
tine. Little is now known of any among this liſt, 
and their works have periſhed with them. Alex- 

Alexan- ander Scot *, who flouriſhed about 15 50, is ſtyled 
the Anacreon of the Old Scottiſn Poetry, and 


der Scot. 


the head of the minor poets: Of his pieces only 
ſeyen appear to have been publiſhed, though ſe- 


veral wn NECN in MS. collec- 


tions. $6533 23% 
England, Aeneas 10 muſic gene to lane been 
Muſic. hereditary in the Tudor family; Henry VIII. was 
Edward à compoſer as well as a performer. Edward VI. 


VI. was ſpoken af. by Cardan as underſtanding muſic ; 5 


beſides which, his own journal recites that he played 
on the lute to Monſicur St. André the French 


ambaſſador. The number of his, band, and the 


appointment for its ſupport, were equal to thoſe 
of any among his predeceſſors. . 6 

Mary l. That the gloomy bigot Mary underſtood make 
we may fairly infer from a letter written to her by 


her mother Catharine, ſoon after her ſeparation 


from Henry; in which, after exhorting her to 
ſuffer: cheerſully, to truſt in God. and keep her 
heart elene, ſhe” bids” her © ſometimes, for your 


eg o dmug: 1990 u #: Sei Zahn 5 

Vun beznev ig 7 4 r Ti _— 4 La 

e * Eſlay, P.. exii. $0316), „ : 
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mentioned in the pobms of Sir David — wah | 


ccni ga MAN THES ee 2 


recteatiot, ue pvr virginals\ 2] and Jute, if you . r 
have any.“ Lure 0 1267 — 110 1 — = 0 
Elizabeth was a very eonſiderable performer on Eliza- 
the jute and on the virginals; ſhe is alſo ſuppoſed deth. 

to have played on the violin 43] and on the poli- 
phant, an inſtrument, ſays a writer on muſic, not 
much unlike a lute, but ſtrung with wire.“ She Delights 
loved too to hear loud muſic, and uſed to liſten, 2 
during her meals, to © twelve trumpets and two 
kettle drums, which, together with“ fifes, corners, 
and ſide-drums, made ee for half an 
hour together. au 

Sir James Melvill racords! a curious anecdote of 
this princeſs's ſkill and coquetry. He had told 
ker that his miſtreſs, Queen Mary, © ſometimes 
recteated herſelf in playing on the lute and the 
virginals, and that ſhe: played reaſonably: well for ; 
2 queen, That afternoon the Lord Hunſdon 

* NOTES. - | 

© [42] An ill-haped clumſy box, much inferior to a ſpines 
in loudneſs and '{weetneſs;* apparently the firſt known among 
the tribe of, keyed. ; une; but, in the 18th century, 
totally laid afide. _ 
[43] Düben: vicko, but with u neck fo thick; 


and ſo loaded with ornaments, that no hand could graſp it, 
was bought" at a ſale in London. It had the creſt of Eliza-. 
beth's favorite Leiceſler engraved upon it, and was dated 
1578. There was à hole in the neck for the thumb to paſs 
through, but the confinement of the hand prevented. any 
n of ſhifting 
Hentener's Itin, Stray. Hill edit. p. 57. 
introduced 


* 
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S introduced Rim to u private galley dat he might 
hear Elizabeth play on the Virginals / athough i 

mic that he duft hot wow ite 
Her ex- Aſter T Rad hearkened a wlleg: ys Melvins 
cellence E Put by che Gpeltty thit hung before "the door 
6f the chamber und food? a prettze ſhacs, hear- 

ing her play excellently well; But Ihe left off im- 
medistely as ben as. ſhe tufned her about and ſaw 
me. She appeared to be ſurprized to ſee me, 
nnd came forward, ſeeming” to ſtrike me with her 
hand; alleging, ſhe uſed not to play before men; 
but when ſhe was ſolitary, to ſnun melancholy . 
I fs Dr. Burdey, We ctstevef dB. W pentm 


any of the pieces preſerved in n' MS. which goes 


under the name of. Queen Ekrabeth's Virgi- 
nal Bock, ſhe muſt have bern à very great player. 
Some of them are ſo difficult; that it would be 


hardly poſſible to find a maſter in Europe who 
world undertake to play one of ume the end hop 
a - month's practice.” $1750 212300 05719107 
Compo- Phe conſtant encouragetnent des- fo any 
fition dif- ſucceſſive royal patrons ſnould; one might imagine, 
bor cle. dave Werodbeed to che art of fuffe, ihvention, 
gant. 


taffs, and elegance. On the! valle, nothing, 
at the period now treated of, Nm to have been 

t neceffery for keyed intrute iti but varia - 
tichs öff old tunes; in which ff fe iir was 


crouded which the fivgers cod graff and alt the 
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faney, and confined: to the vepetition of a few 


V. . Ä. %%. 


rapid divifions of che times which they could exe- O 
cute, Nen: ominal Fancies were without 


dt and unmeaning notes in figure or imitation. 
The inſtrumental muſic of Elizabeth's reign 
ſeems to partake of the pedantry and foppery 
of che times; and ætemal fugues upon unintereſt- 
ing ſubjects were the means of n the 
a of a compoſer. | 


of private families, and a knowledge of muſic ap- 


pears to have been, during the latter part of he wot | 


ſixteenth. century, an indiſpenſible accompliſhment 
in family life. Being at à banquet,” ſays Morley 
in his Plaine and eaſie Introduction to Practical 
Muſic,” * ſupper, being ended, and muſic books 
brought to table, the miſtreſs of the houſe, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, preſented me with a Party 
earneſtly intreating me to ſing; when, after many 
excuſes, I proteſted unfeignedly * that I could not; 
every one, hegan to wonder, yea, ſome whiſpered 

to others demanding: how I was brought up.” 
18 3 — you come to an inn,” ſays Fynes Moryy 
you ſhall be offered muſicke, Wen you . 

707 take or refuſe *,*, |. .... 

Nor were the lower a their parties. 
of, muſic ſuited to their inclipatians.,, Small 15 
e Ang een 


9. Hinerarye.Þ+ ie 5. 8 80 
ge: | upon 


The royal example . by the majority — a 


IVI (A 


Muſi- 


cians ill 


paid. 


Dr. Tye. 


Thomas 
Tallis. 


to the merits of the great Dr. Bull. 
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. pon. benches and barrel heads; | their audience 
FS and country ſellowes that paſs by them in 
the ſtreets.” Blind harpers, and ſuche tayerne min- 
ſtrells, that gave a fit of mirth for a groate ; their 
Matter being for the moſt part ſtories of old times, 
as the tale of Sir Topaz, Bevis of Southampton, 
Guy of Warwicke, Adam Bell, Cümm of che 
Clough *,* & M. 

The expence of a band was probably reaſanable 
enough. Edward Baſſano, a performer of emi- 
nence, had little more than thirty pounds + a year, 
and a ſalary of forty pounds was thought adequte 


7 


Among the muffolans who flouriſhed under the 
latter Tudors, the following deſerve moſt notice: 
Dr. Chriſtopher Tye has already been mentioned 


as a poct. In that line he ranges with Sternhold 


and Hopkins; but as a muſician he is ſpoken o 
on Dr. Burney with reſpect. | 


Thomas Tallis was a venerable, eck organiſt; 


and one of the greateſt muſicians, not only of 


| this country [44] but of Europe. The moſt ex- 


traordinary of all his Pr . 12 a ſong of forty 
Db 4.44. 2 ans $4 13440 I. 1 1 . 


' NOTES. 


TE 44] When the exlebrated 'Geiminiani heard. a favorite 


em compoſed 55 Tallis which gins thus, I call and 
. he exclaimed, The man h madethis mult have Af 
inſpired !? EE oo! 7 UM eo | 
d+0d ut: e An of Poely, p- 69. cl 
do 7 Rym. Feed, vol. xv. p. 756. 
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1 hap 8 Gothic, > Poctmen of human labor and i in- 

: teleck. Tallis died in 1585, and was interred. 

7 in the Old Church at Greenwich; which having 

deen demoliſhed in 1720 to be. rebuilt, the me- 

' XZ morials of all its dead were confounded: in its 

* I ruins. Strype had, however, preſerved his epi- 

aapzh, one ſtanza of which runs thus: 

" nn _©-* He ſery'd long time in chappel with great 
2 prayſe, 

9 Fower ſovereigns reignes, a chinge not often 

E: ſcen | 
1 I mean King Henry and King Edward's daies, 

| Queene Marie, an Elizabeth our queene.” 

A On another occaſion Dr. Burney humorouſly 

| [1 remarks, that the martyrdom of Teſtwood, and 

che peril of Marbeck, two muſicians, little affected 

's the fraternity ; for that, however the creeds of the. 
= monarchs differed, their muſicians had. conſtantly 

; 5 tuncd their conſciences to the court pitch, i. e. in 


3 


perfect uniſon with their ſovereign, the head of 
che church, 

The names of Bird, Porter, 25 Bull, wil be 
attended to with more Propriety in the next 
reign. 

Thomas Morley, one of the gentlemen of che Thomas 
queen's chapel, had more merit, as the author of Worley. 
a Treatiſe on Muſic mentioned before, than as a 
performer or a Er although eminent in both 

2 theſe 
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Muſic. 
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ligent Hiſtorian:of Mafic obſerves; that; alcwough 
redundant in ſome particulars, and defigient2in 
others, it is ſtill curious; and juſtly! allowed tober 
been excellently well „ e wants: o ow 
age in which it was written ? 

The burial ſervice ſer by Morley, which 1s flops 
poſed to be the firſt that was compoſert aſter the 
reformation, ftill continues to be uſed in Weft- 
minſter Abbey on great and ſalemn occaſions. 
This ingenious and ſtudious muſician is ſuppoſed to 
have died e SI 
* Crown. 

Such was We Rucwin, mb. ner Elizabeth; 
nor does it ſeem to have been comtemptible in 
depth of compoſition. and alaetity of execution, 
when compared with that of either of the ſuc» 
ceeding centuries. Tuaſte in the compoſer and 
performer, and excellence of inſtruments, appear 
ws have dcen CE RT e e —_ Gaxtcenth 
age. | 
Wales PUR a figle. of muſic — to nell ; 
and has the ſingular adyantage of till poſſeſſing 
ſeveral original melodies of high antiquity. Some 
of theſe ſtill convey to the ear, ideas of the manners 


and conviviality, cultivated by the rien of co 


tectors of thoſe who played on the arp,” 


417 8 S$f= % 3 o iii OL £07 


81 5 9 D W ar Is dn 
3708 * Dr Barney's id of Mukcs vol M. y. 994-303: N 
Meetings 
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Meeting: of die bards, which had maintained 
the-invtecfis both» of poetry and muſic; had been 
regularly ſupported untit the reign of Elizabeth; at 
that period they began to droop; and, after a ſolemn 
fnotb o . Eiſtedvodd, held from 1569 to 1570, 
under [45] the auſpices of William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, it was more than an hundred years 
jo: ogg — n ſame eg er- 
convok et. Af 

„The harp was ther n Wer of: the 
Welſhy; but it was an inſtrument much inferior to 
that Rich, at the cloſe of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is honored by the touch of the faireſt hands 
in Europe. It had, in the days of Elizabeth“, only 
one row of ſtrings, conſiſting of thirty- three; it 
meaſured about four ſeet nine inches, and was made 
of Sycamore wood. It was neceſſary to tune it 
afreſh when the key was changed; but, when any 
accidental ſharp or flat was needed in the middte. 
of an air, the performer contrived to form the 
half note by en. the top of the ſtring with 
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(451 cds were ce to eximine, at this 
meeting, each bard ; to grant proper degrees and excluſive 
privileges to thoſe whoſe fill merited encouragement ; and 


to oblige the undeſerying to betake themſelves to ſome Pocu- 
pation in life, on pain of being accounted and treated as va- 


gabonds. [Evans' Wer cn POE TAT. PENNANT'S Tore. 
Diſſertation on Welch  Maſical Inſtruments By Mr. Jones, 
* 


his 


— 


— — x K oo — 
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Dis chunb. The body was highly politheds the 


ſtrings were made of ſine and gloſſy hair; and the 

bards ſpeak with affection of their favorite inſtru- 

ment, as of a beloved miſtreſs. Syon Phylip, a 

poet of the 2 1 

lap: : 
Imitated from Mr. Jones's — verſion 4 
Welch. 
Fair is my harp, high- poliſh'd to — 3 
Form'd like a heart, and ſtation d 1 

Gorgeous in figure, ei 

Ho ſweet the ſounds by each fair ſtringexpreſtl 
To form chis charm divine four things unite: 

Thin wood, {kin ſupple, hair ſo gloſſy bright, 
And bone applied with art to ** the 5 

tight. J. P. A. | 
on the other hand, the arr 
Andrew Borde, makes a Welchman ſay: 
© If I have my harpe I care for no more; 

It is my treaſure, I keep it in ſtore ; al 
For my harpe it is made of a good mare's ſkynne ; 
The ſtrynges bee of horſe haire, it maketh a good 

My ſonge, and myvoice, and myharpe, doth agree, 
Much lyke the buzzynge of an humble bee; 

Yer in my country doe I make paſtyme, 
In tellynge of prophecies, whyche bee not in 


rhyme,” &c. 


| [InTRopucrION or — 
Beſides 


v. tl. 62. %] * aesvzs- 209 
Beſides the harp the Weich poſſeſſedd the N 
Crwth, a kind of violin with fix ſtrings, which 2. 
were played on by a bow; the Pibhorn' or horn 
pipe, a feed pipe tipped with horn at each end; 
the Pibauꝰ or bagpipe; the * Tabrwdd,” the tabret 
or drum; and the © Corn Buelin, or bugle-horn; 
Theſe were ſeldom heard, as. the rational pre- 
ference obtained by the harp Wencef . in- 
ſtruments. 


of the Roman Catholic faith, - Some of the lighter 
airs were preſcrved only as food for ridicule, and 
were completely burleſqued by being n. to 
ludicrous words. 

; 1 * When the new faith was eſtabliſhed, ids old 
js church tunes were again brought forward, and 
were ſung in divine worſhip. A tranſlation of 
David's Pſalms was foon formed to ſuit them; 
and the book of pfalmody patronized by John 


; Knox, called The Common Tat“ 1s till "os 
3 in the Northern churches. 

Not contented with this the iu. aging ne, 
8 (all reformations, religious and civil, produce 


ſome fanatics) of the times ſought to enlarge the 
circle of ann by fantaſtically and ar 
n . ee . 2 
: * ee s Diſſertation on Scots Muſe, n 
E. Tranſacions, vol. i. p. 491. u 
_ 0 ol. 4 III. P attempting 


The reformation, which e in Scotland like Scotland, 
a torrent, ſwept away the cathedral muſic of the Tn re- 
North along with the other gorgeous trappings formation 
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Cent. XVI. attempting to ſanetify licentious ballads, and by 


* 2m. 
* ” 
: 


bake 
que, 


Character 


-— intermixing® holy ſentiments with unmodified ob- 


ſcenity [46]. 

A collection of theſe, entitled, A Compen- 
dious Book of Godly and Spiritual Songs, col- 
lectit out of ſundry parts of the Scripture, with 
ſundrie of other ballats changed out of prophaine 
ſanges for the avoiding of ſinne and harlotrie,” is 
now in being, but extremely ſcarce ; and, were it 
utterly obliterated, we may preſume, from the 
ſpecimen of it given in Mr. Tytler's Diſſertation, 
neither religion nor decency would ſuffer any loſs. 
Muſic indeed, diſguſted at the prepoſterous treat- 
ment it had received, ſeems for a ſpace to have 
deſerted its once highly-favored Scotland; for a 
ſtatute, paſſed in 1579, directing the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of muſical ſchools, laments that © the art of 


muſic and ſinging. is lyke to falle Ins grate de- 


caye f. 
It is impoſſible to quit the ſubject of Scottiſh 


ofScottiſh muſic without joining with the very ingenious wri- 


muſic, 


ter juſt mentioned, in avowing that the national 
muſic of Scotland exhibits ſtrong expreſſions of the 
paſſions, particularly of thoſe which had a melan- 


NOTES, 


[46] The well known tunes of John, come kiſs me 
now,“ Kind Robin lo'es me,” and © John Anderſon my Jo,“ 
are ſaid to be of this number. [TyTLzR's DissBRTATION. 

#* Tytler, p. 492. f Stat. 98 Parl. xx. Jac, VI. 


choly 


* TATXD 


Ch. v. pon. 92. 43% Triſh ARTS, 


choly turn. Indeed it highly deſerves. what as Cent. XVI, 
— 


ſaid of it by Taſſoni (the elegant writer of * La 
Secchia Rapita,” ), that it was plaintive and pa- 
thetic, and different from all other muſic.” But 
this commendation entirely refers to ſecular com- 
poſitions. It was the ſhepherd ſoothing his ſoli- 
tude by harmony, and celebrating the charms and 
the conſtancy of his miſtreſs, or lamenting her 
cruelty [47], not the monk raiſing his oriſons to 
heaven, which ſtamped the character. The 
church muſic was probably like that of England, 
grand and ſonorous, but generally deficient in 
taſte, 


NOTES; 


47] It may amuſe the reader to know that the nicely 
diſcriminating genius of Mr. Tytler has attempted to range 
the ancient Scottiſh ballads according to the dates of their 
compoſition, And the following are thoſe which he conjec- 
tures were compoſed during the reigns of James IV. James 
V. and during the reign and life of Mary: Buſk ye, buſk 
ye my bonny Bride ;* Hero and Leander ;' © Willie's rair 
and Willie's fair;* © Cromlet's Lilt; “ The Flowers of the 
Foreſt;* © Gilderoy;? © Balow my Boy ;* The Gaberlunzie 
Man; The bonnie Earl of Murray ;* Leeder Haughs and 
Yarrow? © Abſence will never alter me;* Tak your auld 
Cloak about ye.” [TyTriER's DISSERTATION, 
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THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE, COIN, AND SHIPPING, ix 
GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD 
VI. A. D. 1547, TO THAT OF JAMES I. A. D. 1603, | 


| HE period was now arrived when, the ge- cent. xvi. 
neral intereſts of nations being better under- TY 

ſtood, commerce began to be eſtimated at its due merce 
value, and to be guarded and encouraged by trea- 1, cnet 
ties as the eſtabliſhment which could beſt ſupply 
wealth for impoſts, and mariners for foreign ex- 
peditions. 

It was not however in a reign like that of Ed- 
ward VI. ſoured by domeſtic turbulence, nor like 
that of Mary, when bigotry and rapaciouſneſs by 
turns guided the ſtate, that any attention was likely 
to be paid where ſo much was due, Yet, under 
the narrow-minded conſort of Philip, the adven- 


. b turous 
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1. tyrous mariner purſued his way to wealth and. 


knowledge totally without encouragement from his 
_ needy monarch,” but unmoleſted by her avidity; a 
wy fate milder than that of the manufacturer, whoſe 


property lay always in her view, and afforded per- 
petual temptation to the rapacity of deſpotiſm. 


Elizabeth The cloſe of 1558 introduced a new reign. and 


encou- 
rages 


. com 


merce. 


new encouragements to commercial enterprizes 
and diſcoveries. Elizabeth, conſcious what addi- 
tion both to the ſtrength and wealth of the nation 
muſt accrue from the extenſion of her trade, ap- 
pears to have wiſhed' fincerely well to the cauſe 


both of commerce and of manufacture; although 


her private intereſt, and the inceſſant perſecutions 
of her avaricious favorites, betrayed her into the 
fatal meaſure of granting monopolies, and of creat- 


ing excluſive companies with excluſive privileges, 


fatal to the intereſts of her moſt induſtrious fub- 


oy jects. 


To her marine adventurers ſhe was more juſt, 
and ſometimes, with caution, even liberal. In 
conſequence we find the Engliſh commerce, under 
her auſpices, branching itſelf out with ſuch vigor 
and variety, that, to prevent confuſion; it will be 
proper to treat of it under different heads, to 
point out the progreſs and ſucceſs of each ſepa- 


rate commercial enterprize,, according to the date 


of its commencement, and to touch at the cloſe 
on the leſs productive ſubjects ol manufactures, 
diſcoveries, and colonies. Rog 7 D 

| 1 he 


BoA — 


Ch. VI. Part II. 61. comme, & + - 


The Hanſe towns, or Eaſterlings, as they boaſt . XVI- 


the earlieſt connection with England, demand the 
preference in hiſtory, Their traders had 
enjoyed a luctative ſtation in London. They had 
foſtered the avidity of the ſovereign by advancing 
loans of money, and the indolence of the merchant 
and mechanic by finding an immediate vent for 
his manufactures. As theſe men paid no more duty 
than oxe per cent, were buyers and ſellers, brokers 
and carriers, (for none but Hanſeatic veſſels were 
employed in the traffic, ) their profits were vaſt; ſo 
vaſt indeed, that they tempted foreigners of opulence 
to reſide in a city where yet they knew themſelves 
to be expoſed to the conſtant abuſe of an un- 
bridled populace, and to ſtill more deciſive in- 
juries, whenever a dearth, a peſtilence, or even 
a ſevere impoſt, ſhould ſour. the minds of the 
citizens, 

The ſhort-lived migifiry of Warwick, under 
Edward VI. ſhook off theſe harſh fetters from the 
commerce of England. The Hanſeatic privi- 
leges were declared to be forfeited, and many rea- 
ſons were given for the ſtrong and deciſive mea- 
ſure of placing an impoſt of 20 per cent on all 
their 1 Klang and Aae [1] Scarcely had the 

| e 


NOTES, 
[1] Perhaps the moſt effectual reaſon for the proceeding 
remained untold. During the year before this regulation 


the Eaſterlings had exported 44,000 pieces of Engliſh cloth, 
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Cents XVI. —— HI of this ſeverity ere the 


acceſſion of Mary, and her marriage with the ſon 


of the German emperor, reſtored them to their 
privileges; a meaſure dictated probably more by 
taprice than reaſon, ſince it appears that ſhe 
revoked her 3 not eee after ſhe had 
granted them. 

+- "a Tr does not POR the demiſe of Mary made 

diſguſted any Alteration in favor of the foreign merchants. 

<a They preſented, indeed, repeated remonſtrances 

beth, to the throne ;- and, finding no redreſs, withdrew 
from the Engliſh commerce, hoping that neceſ- 
ſity would occaſion their recal. This weak ſtep 
only tended to convince the Engliſh-merchants that 
they could carry on their own trade without the 
help of - foreigners. \ They formed companies, 
built ſhips,” and ſoon found the ſweets of thoſe ad- 
ditional profits which this new independence af- 
fforded them. | 

Endea- Alarmed at theſe exertions, which menaced deſ- 

your tO truction to their moſt profitable branch of trade, 


| th . 
Engliſh the Harfſeatics employed all their influence in the 


2 dier do Prevent the importation of * cloth 


from Ger- 
V —— 


NOTES. 


and the Engliſh merchants only 1100. Beſides, from the port 

of Southampton only, there had failed for the Netherlands, 

ſixty ſhips laden with unmanufadturcd wool; a commodity of 

which theſe engroſſers _ _ r the pricy to eighteen- 

_ pence the ſtone, [Ax DbEASOx. 
„ Wheeler's Treatiſe on Commerce, p. 100. 

into 
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into Germany; and contrived, by their intrigues, Cent. XVI. 
to oblige the ſubjects of Elizabeth to remove their 

© ſtaple,* or cloth market, from port to port, until 

they ſound a kind reception at Hamburgh “; from 
-whence, in ſpite of prohibitions, and every precau- 

tion which the enemies of the trade could take, 

the excellence of the fabric made the Engliſh cloth 

be received on the continent, in greater quantities 
than ever. 

The formation of the © Eaſtland Company' in Their 
1580, with powers from Elizabeth to trade in f. 8 
the Baltic, and, in 1597, the ſhutting up of the land abo- 
Steel-yard, long known as the reſidence of the — 
Eaſterlings, completed the emancipation of Eng- 
liſh- commerce from the Hanſeatic bondage. 

Nor could repeated ſupplications, in 1602 and 
1604, obtain a renewal of privileges ſo noxious 
to native induſtry. a | 

The exports from England to the Hanſe x,,,,.., 
towns were wool, cloths and fringes, ſaffron, lead and im- 
and tin, ſheep and rabbit ſkins, beer, cheeſe, and * 8 
Mediterranean wines. While ſhe received from 
them, jewels, bullion, wrought ſilks, cloth of gold 
and ſilver, ſpices, drugs, linen, ſerges, tapeſtry, 
madder, hops, glaſs, falt fiſh, arms, ammunition, 
and houſehold-furniture.F 


4 * 
| — —— 


* Anderſon's Com. Dict. p. 192. 
+ Luigi Guiccardini's Deſcription of the Netherlands, paſlim. 
Ruſſia, 
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ing Laplanders frozen to death [2] “. 
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— Ruſſia, the terror of the continent in the eigh- 
Trade to teenth century, was in the ſixteenth a vaſt, but 


hardly civilized ſtate, unconſcious of its own power, 


inſulted by the ſcarcely more ſavage: Tartars, and 
totally unknown to any Europeans except to a 


few- Flemiſh traders, who cautiouſly preſerved the 
ſecret, and enjoyed in filence the rows of an ex- 
cluſive commerce. 


Sir Hugh Willoughby, one of hs Fr 4 


venturous mariners of the ſixth Edward's reign, 
animated by a liberal ſubſcription of 60001. ſup- 


plied by forty-nine ſharers, ſailed from Graveſend, 
in May 1553, with three ſmall veſſels, in ſearch 
of a. ſnort paſſage to China (then termed © Cathay) 
by the North Eaſt. The gallant knight, after 


prize and diſcovering the iſle of Spitzbergen (or Greenland) 
Sir Hugh met with ſuch diſtreſs. from ſtorms and floating 


mountains of ice, that, forced into the cruel latitude 
of ſeventy-two North, he found himſelf, with two 
of his ſhips, obliged to paſs the winter on the 
ſnowy coaſt of Nova Zembla ; where, in a creek 
among the rocks, the illfated commander, with the 
ſeamen of both ſhips, were found by the wander- 


Captain 


; g NOTES. ei 
prey c F. * the quaint Dr. Fuller, prove docu- 
menta, and the een of ſome, prove the ſea marks of 
others ; + | © t4,0 Mente oF DBVvoxsu IRE. 


The 


„Adams“ Account, apud Ralley, vol. i. p. 243. 


Ch. VI. P.. II. . | © commence, &c. 


Captain Richard Chancellor, who commanded Cent XVI. 
the third veſſel, had better fortune. Providence port of 


ſteered his bark to the harbor where Archangel 4 
has ſince been built. The monks at the abbey c - 
of St. Nicholas, which ſtood near the coaſt, ſhewed 
hoſpitality and even reſpect to their famiſhed gueſts ; 
and aided the reſolute Engliſhman to paſs on 
ſledges the ſnowy deſerts which lay between them 
and Moſcow. As he was provided with general 
letters from Edward VI. to any princes whom he 
might viſit, he advanced with intrepidity to the 
palace; and pre ſented them to 15 er of 
Ruſſia . 

John Baſilowitz, who: then rehab in Ruſtia 
although a fierce and barbarous deſpot, had yet 
ſtrong and clear reaſon, and ſaw in the bold adven- 
turer the character of his nation. He eagerly 
ſprung forward to meet the advances of the Engliſh, 
who, he foreſaw, would introduce his country to 
the wiſhed-for commerce of Europe; and he ſent 
back Chancellor loaded with honors and preſents, 
Nor did he forget to return letters to King Ed- 
ward, Who was men dead before they could 
reach him f. * O g 


. NOTES. 


The remains of this intrepid mariner were found in his 
cabin ; and near him his vice Wu he n Saane al- 


moſt to the n his death. 

2 [Ab aus“ Adeover; Aru 8 
5 we Annals, p. 629. Holingſhed, p. 1132. 
"uy + Hakluyt, ubi ſupra, 
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True proſpect of an excluſive trade with a great 
nation; abounding in furs and other deſirable. ob- 
jects of commerce, ſoon allured the enter priaing 
and the wealthy; and a charter was granted in 1554 
to a company of merchant-adventurers for * the 
diſcoverie of lands, countries, &c. &c. This was 
the parent of the Ruſſia company. Soon aſter it 
was formed, two ſhips were diſpatched, with the 
enterprizing Chancellor as their commiſſioner, to 

Commer. the new found port. Again he landed, croſſed 

——_ Lapland, found the Czar at Moſcow, and was 

Ruſia, amply compenſated for the fatigues of his way 
by the advantageous privileges which he obtained 
for his principals. - The cloſe of the ſtory is pain- 
ful: the gallant ſeaman ſet fail for England with a 
Ruſſian nobleman as ambaſſador, and bales of rich 
preſents for his ſovereign, under his care. On the 
coaſt of Scotland, a violent gale drove his veſſel on 
a reef of rocks; careleſs of his own, ſafety, Chan- 
cellor only thought of his important charge; and 
actually periſhed in the waves in the act of pre- 
ſerving the liſe of the Ruſſian, Who was received 
on ſhore [3] with that hoſpitality which has always 


NOTES. 


[3] We will rather truſt to Holingſhed, who at leaſt inti- 
mates (p. 1132) his kind reception in the North, than to the 
ſour and prejudiced borderer Lord Wharton; who, in a 
letter preſerved in Mr. Lodgeꝰs Illuſtrations' writes, © he may 
thanke God that he eſcaped from their (the Scots) crewel co- 


vetouſe wyth his lief,* © 88 
Wn. diſtinguiſhed 


, . / <3... £2 L - or Bei -— be. 


—_  . FT I 


1 


Ch VI P. II. . © commence, Ke, 
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diſtinguiſnhed the Scottiſt character, and forwatded ©: XVE 
— 
to London with proper reſpect to his dignity. 

The intercourſe between the nations was now 
kept up with attention; and Anthony Jenkinſon, 
the active agent of the new company, had, after 
frequent voyages to Ruſſia, ſound means to pene- 
trate through Moſcow to the Wolga, down that 
vaſt river to the Caſpian Sea, and thence to Perſia; 
the Engliſh had even ſent goods to the port of 
Narva, in the Baltic Sea; when the company, 
now become of importance to the nation *, aſked 
and obtained a confirmation of their excluſive pri- 
vileges by act of parliament. This ſlatute, dated 
in 1566, permitted York, Newcaſtle, Hull, and 
Boſton, to join in the undertaking if the inhabitants 
ſhould deſire that privilege. 

The adventurers were not fortunate in their Trade to 
early years. The ever ill-fated project of an re 
inland trade with Perſia, led them into deep ex- tunate. 
pences; and a rich cargo of ſilks, ſpices, and 
pearls, the produce of five laborious years travel, 
was intercepted: on the Wolga, and plundered by 
the pirate coflacksF. Soon after, the Engliſh were 
involved in the national calamities of Ruſſia; they 
loſt all their ſtores when the country was ravaged, 
and Moſcow burnt by the invading Tartars ; and 
for theſe damages, although an indemnity was re- 


___ * Hakluyt, firit edit. p- 365. 
+ Camden's Annals, A. D. 1565. 
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peitedly ptomiſed, little was eGUved; The Eng- 
fiſh even gradually loſt their excluſive privileges 4 


and Horſey, an agent-who was ſent by the Ruſſia 
company to ſtrive for their recovery, had the mor- 
tification to find his veſſel faluted in the harbor 
of Archangel (as it was now ſtyled) by French 
and Flemiſn veſſels, as well as by thoſe of Eng- 
land. The eyes of the Ruffian prince were 
indeed now open to the advantages of receiving 
the ſhips of rival nations; and the Engliſh were, 
from that period, obliged to be contented with 
little more advantage over the traders of other 
countries than what the goodneſs of their wares, 
and the ſuperior oy of their workmen could 


Y give them, 


Exports 


and im- 


ports. 


Trade 
with 


Turkey. 


The imports from Ruſſia were - chiefly kides, 
furs, &c. &c. The exports thither from Eng- 
land were cloths ; and, what is remarkable, coarſe 
linen, which is in the eighteenth century brought 
in great quantities from Ruſſia, made, in the ſix- 
teenth, a large part of the exports thither. 

The firſt genuine account of any intercourſe 


between England and the dominions of the Otto- 


mans, occurs in 1553, when Anthony Jenkinſon 
is reported by Hakluyt to have obtained of Sultan 
Selim, then at Aleppo on his march againſt Perſia, a 
licence to trade at any Furkiſh port on the ſame 
terms, as to cuſtoms, with the French and Venetians“. 


* Hakluyt, vol. jj. | 
| It 
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It was not, however, until 1 57.5, that a regu- Fo Att 
lar commercial treaty was: eſtabliſhed. with, the A com- 
Porte; and that, in conſequence, a company was fred. 
formed by charter to trade thither. Its term was 
only to laſt ſeven years (renewable, if required) 
and it might be diſſolved by one year's notice. 
The agents ſailed to Conſtantinople in 158a, 
carrying with them excellent inſtructions from 
the indefatigable | patriot Hakluyt “, as to the 
lights which might be obtained in the Eaſt for 
the benefit of Engliſh manufactures, gardens, and 
woods. This patent, we are to obſerve, was not 
renewed until 1593, and then only for twelve 
years. = | 
The conſequences of the direct trade to Turkey Adv. 

ſoon appeared to be highly beneficial to England. tages to 
The: Venetians and Genocſe, ho had hirherto lan. 
monopolized both the ſale of Indian goods and 
the carrying trade, gradually were diſpoſſeſſed of 
both by the ſlips of England. To complete the 
ſettlement of factories in the Syrien ports, &c. 
Harebone, a man of activity, was ſent in a frigate 
of thirty - four guns; he viſited the whole African 
and Afiatic coaſt which bordered the Mediter- 
ranean; and concluded an advantageous trea:y 
with the piratical ſtates of Barbary, | 

From this time to the cloſe of Elizabeth's reign, 
the Levant trade proceeded with great advantage 

» Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 164. 


to 
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Cent. XVI. to the merchants. and to the nation; not, how- 
— ever, without heavy complaints of the vaſt pre- 
large. ſents (to the amount of 2000l.) given annually to 
the piratical ſtates. to avoid a nn warfare 
with their corſairs . 
r Woollen cloths and call. kins were the think 
3 exports from England to Turkey. The imports 
were © ſilks, camblets, rhubarb, rich wines from 
Cyprus, oil, cotton, carpets, galls, and ſpices.” 
T's Barbary, cloth and linen were ſent, and the 
returns were ſugar, dates, almonds, and melaſſes. 
Trade to Some attempts had been made, during the.reign 
_— Mary, to open a-trade. with Guinea, but the firſt 
adventurers only brought home one ſhip out of 
three. And although ſome cargoes, both of gold 
duſt and of elephants teeth, were carefully-brought 
to England in ſucceeding years, yet no ſteady and 
dependible branch of commerce TER for a 
_—_ ſpace of time. 
Negro At length the negro . that Lanes -tepro 
trade. hated. ſource of wealth and of contention, was 
opened in 1562 by Captain John Hawkins of 
Devonſhire; who, aſſiſted by a liberal ſubſcrip- 
tion, fitted out three ſhips, and failed to the coaſt 
of Guinea, whence he carried 300 negro ſlaves 
(acquired by methods not to be too cloſely ſcru- 
tinized) to Hiſpaniolaf. He exchanged his lading 
Captain Carliſie's:Preatife on Trade, paſſim. 
+ Hakluyt, vol, ii. P. $00. 
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there for hides; ſugar; ginger, and pearls, and re- = 
turned in opulence A. D. 1563. No more is heard Voyages 
of chis ſpecies of traffic during ſeveral years, to Benin, 
A ſhip and pinnace of London made a proſ- 
perous voyage to Benin, in Africa, in 1588; and 
the queen, in the fame year, granted a patent to 
certain merchants of London and of Exeter, for 
ten years, to trade excluſively to the rivers Stnegal 
and Gambia, 
In'i5go we gud the ſame ſhip and ante) ſail- 
ing again from London to Benin, and again re- 
turning with ſucceſs. | 
The exports to Africa were at chat time linen Exports 
and woollen cloths, hard ware, ornaments, ſuch _ 
as copper bracelets and glaſs beads, hawks bells, 
hats, toys, &c. The imports, elephants teeth, 
palm oil, cloth of cotton, and of the bark of 
8 
The trade to the Eaſt-Indies was, from the vaſt Trade to 
diſtance of its object, and the great capital which Idi 
was required to carry it on, the laſt of thoſe vari- 
ous commercial ſhoots which ſprung from the 
fertile ſoil of the adventurous induſtry of England. 
It was not until 1600 that a company was regu- A com- 
larly formed, with George Earl of Cumberland Fa , in 
at their head, and 215 knights, aldermen, and 1600. 
merchants, in the liſt of proprietors. 'They had 
been encouraged to this undertaking rather by 


x * Anderſon, vol.ii. p. 175. 
Vol. III. Q. the 
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* 2 the ſueceſſes of the Portugueſe and of the Dutch, 
| than of their countrymen; fince the only Engliſh 
voyage hitherto attempted to thoſe parts, and exe 
cuted by Captain James Lancaſter, ha: denn fin- 

un unfortunate [4]. 0 8 
Its rules. This charter *, which was renewable at the end 
| of fifteen years, and which actually exiſted through 
various viciſſitudes until 1708, when it ſank into 
that of the United Company of Merchants trading 
to the Eaſt- Indies, was much on the plan of that 
which was renewed towards the cloſe of the 18th 
century. The governor and deputy-governor, the 
twenty-four directors, annually elected and formed 
into committees, the allowance of time for the 
payment of cuſtoms, the re- exportation of Indian 


* 
. + % bl L 3 $ 4 Lay i 4 
— — — 
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[4] He had ſailed in 1591 with three ſhips on a priva- 

teering, rather than a mercantile account, to the Eaſt-Indies. 

A ſickneſs, which aſſailed his crew near the Cape of Good 

Hope, obliged one ſhip to return homewards; another, with 

Captain Raymond, or Riman, Was ſeparated in a ſtorm be- 

yond the Cape, and heard of no more. Lancaſter's ſhip 

alone reached the coaſt of Malabar. Nothing OG 

which he attempted. in the Eaſt, he quitted thoſe ſhores, 

and failed to the Weſt-Indies; but thither his ill- fortune Pure 

ES ſaed him. Going on ſhore with a party to ſearch for proviſions 
| on an unknown iſland, thoſe on board baſely abandoned him, 

and left him, and mot of their comrades, expoled to hunger 

and wxetchedneſs, Three years elapſed before. the unſor- 

tunate captain, with a few of his men, whom famine had 

| * could find their way back to England. [Hax LVUvr. 


0 Rym. Fad. vol, xv. 
= merchandiſe 


— 
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handed down, literatim & verbatim,” from the 
adventurous merchants of Elizabeth's ſchool co their 
fortunate and opulent ſucceſſors. 
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merchandiſe-after' ĩt has paid the duty, and almoſt Cen. XVL. 
All che other conditions of the charter, have been 


The firſt ſtock of a company, Abad in future ts mode. 
ae to govern à country more extended, better rate ſtock. 


peopled, and poſſeſſed of more and richer com- 
modities and treaſures than the Roman empire at 
its greateſt pitch of ſplendor, was only 72,0001. 
And their firſt fleet conſiſted of four large ſhips, 
under the conduct of the ſame Captain Lancafter, 
whoſe diſaſters in the Eaſt had been repaired by 
a fortunate and lucrative W to the coaſt of 
Braſil. N 
Neither the ſucceſs of this expedition; nor the 
valuable though ſmall addition to his country's do- 
minions, atchieved by Lancaſter on his return 
from the Indies, fall within the compaſs of this 
volume. Elizabeth, the inſpirer and encourager 
of every adventure, had paid the laſt debt to nature 
before either veſſel (for they returned beer 
reached her coaſts. 


Every tranſaction of importance to the com- Treaties, 


merce of England, during a period ſo intereſting 
to its riſe and progreſs, has now been cautiouſly 
traced. Other negotiations of the ſame date there 
are, but they have little or no reference to the 
ſubject. The miniſters of Edward VI. in the ſame 


Q 2 „ n 
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Cent. XVI. 
Wy for a mutual intercourſe of trade,, But this treaty 


Manufac- 
tures, 
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treaty. which ſold. Boulogne to France, ſtipulated 


was ſhort-lived, and does not ſcem to have been 
renewed in itz commercial . tendency, when a new 
one was brought forward in 1559. Diſputes on the 
African coaſt occaſioned a treaty with Portugal. 
Duties which. Elizabeth thought unreaſonable were 
ſametimes the . cauſe of tranſient agreements with 
Denmark; and the only treaties not hitherto men- 
tioned, thoſe with, Holland, related to mutual de- 
fence, and not in the leaſt to matters 1 commerce 
or trade. 


The ſhort and unſettled reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary I. produced | 5] not that confidence in 
government which could tempt. the opulent to 
ſupply - manufactures with the neceſſary funds. 
Mary was indeed led by her love for an unde- 
ſerving huſband to treat her mercantile ſubjects 
with bitter injuſtice, She would aſk unreaſonable 
loans, and would revenge the denial by topping 


/ — 
NOTES. 2 poet 4 
[5] One a& of Mary's ſterile adminiſtration deſerves to 
be excepted from the. cenſure which, in general, it merits. 
She aboliſhed that part of the code of laws relative to the 
woollen trade, which prevented any perſon from making cloth, 
unleſs after having ſerved full ſeven years at the buſineſs. 


It appears ſtrange to read that her liberal-minded ſucceſſor 
ſhould have renewed a prohibition which is generally ac- 


counted impolitic by the PIN the trade, It ſtill remains 


in force. 
: exportation 7 
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exportation, and even by ſeizing the cloth which Cent XVI. 
hac been fold to foreignets. Once the raifea OP 
56;0001l. by an extortion of this kind. The loſs 
of Calais, whence much cloth was exported into 
Flanders, hurt the woollen manufacture. 

The activity with which the government of 
Elizabeth was inſpired, ſeems to have transfuſed 
itſelf into the breaſts of every rank among her 
people. We obſerve thoſe who had ſuperior powers 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves by voyages of diſcovery, 
by forming new commercial connections, and by 
endeavouring to plant colonies in diſtant climes. 
While thoſe whoſe abilities took a mechanical turn, 
enriched their country and themſelves by enlarg- 
ing [6] the circle of its manufactures. 

That of knives “, now fo widely extended, ap- Knives. 
pears to have commenced in London A. D. 1563, 
under the aufptces of one Thomas Matthews of 
Fleet-bridge ; this, however, was rather a revival 
— | 
NOTES. 


[6] Before the ſixteenth century ends, we find that luxury 
had obtained a firm footing in the houſe of the mechanic, 
We were ſhown,” ſays a traveller, at the houſe of Leonard 
Smith, a taylor, a molt perfect looking-glaſs, ornamented 
with gold, pearls, filver, and velvet, Þb richly as to be eſti- 
mated at 5oo ecus de ſoleil. [PAUL HenTzxgs. 
Add to this the evidence of Fynes Moryſon, who obſerves 
that, towards the cloſe of Elizabeth's reign, there were few 
among the better ſort of the Engliſh gentry and traders that 
had not cupboards of filver plate to the value of 200l. 
#* Preſent State of Great Britain, 1683, p. 77. 
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Cent. XVI. a ne | in the 3 
chan a new manufacture, ſince, in the days of 


OS . 


Needles. 


Woollen 
as a ſtatute was then enacted which ordered an 


Caps. 
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Chaucer, Sheffield was, as it ſtill, continues to be, 

ſamous for its cutlery. A Sheffield whittle bare 

he in his hoſe “.“ W el o n l 
That of f needles [7] was commenced in 1566, 

and directed by Elias Grouſe, a German. 

Felt hats were not made in England in 1577, 


Engliſh woollen cap to be worn m preference by 
every perſon above the age of ſeven, on pain of 
forfeiting 3s. 4d. Ladies, lords, gentlewomen, &c. 


NOTES. 


[7] Needles had appeared in Cheapſide during the reign 
of Mary. A Spaniſh negro had made them, but as he re- 
ſuſed to diſcover his art, the nation received little benefit from 
him. The pin had been known in England ever ſince the 
cloſe of Henry VIII,'s reign ; where it had afforded to the 
ladies a pleaſant ſubſtitute for ribbons, loopholes, laces with 
points and tags, claſps, hooks and eyes, and ſkewers made of 
wood, braſs, filver, and gold. This minute implement was 
thought ſufficiently important to merit parliamentary regu- 
lation. Accordingly, by * ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 13, all 
{pinnes? are prohibited from being ſold, unleſs they be * dou- 


ble-headed, and have the heads ſoldered faſt to the ſhank of 


the pinne, well ſmoothed, the ſhank well ſhaven, the point 
well and Wund filed, cauted, and ſharpened.* This lon 

proceſs, which muſt have rendered the pin expenſive, was 
dropped in about three years, and the pin became what it 


now is. | [STOWE, &C, 
* Chaucer's Works. Reves Tale. | 


+ Stowe's Chron, an, 1566, 


— 


are 


* 
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are excepted *. This reſtriction, we are told, had Tt tt 

very little effect. ; 

The manufacture of glaſs had. been probably Glaſs. 

brought to ſome perfection in London in 15753 

for Holingſhed, after he has ſpoken of the deſtruc- 

tion of a glaſs-houſe by fire, adds, © the ſame houſe 

which had conſumed great quantities of wood in 
making fine drinking glaſſes, is now itſelf con- 

ſumed, & c. &c f. 

A loom for the weaving of ſilk ſtockings was gilk 
erected in 1600, under the patronage of William ſtockings 
Lee of St. John's College, Cambridge 4. 

But nothing aided the progreſs of manufacture piemimn 
in England ſo much as her juſt and prudent at- emi- 


h grants 
tention to the perſecuted ſtrangers whom the bi- rern 


gotry of Spain expelled from their habitations. England. 
Some families had, in the days of Edward VI. quit- 


ted their homes, and followed their teachers to the 
Engliſh coaſt. Theſe had already erected their 
looms, when the acceſſion of Mary obliged them 
to purſue liberty of religious worſhip, to a colder 
climate. 

With Elizabeth more liberality of ſentiment 
came forward, and ſome of the exiled ſtrangers 
returned. But it was to the wheels and gibbets 
of the Duke D'Alva that England is moſt indebt- | 


Stat. 13 Eliz. cap. 19. 
+ Chron. of England, p. 1261. 
4 Howel's Hiſt, of the World, vol. ii. p. 222. 
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ed. Scared by his inhumanity, the Flemifh/ ma- 
nufacturers fled thither in ſhoals, and were received 
with humanity and hoſpitality. They repaid this 
politic kindneſs by peopling the deeayed ſtreets 
of Canterbury, Norwich, Sandwich; - Colcheſter, 
Maidſtone, Southampton, and many other towns, 
with active and induftrious weavers, dyers, cloth- 
dreſſers, linen-makers, ſilk throwſters, &c. They 
taught the making of bays, ſays, and other ſtuffs *; 
and many of their poſterity now enjoy large eſtates 
and reſpectable titles in the counties which, with 
ſo much good ſenſe, opened their arms to ſhield 
them from their purſuers. It was from this pe- 
riod that England may begin to date that ſupe- 
riority in the works of art which has rendered her 
in the eighteenth century the market of Europe; 
and even extended the ſale of her manufactures to 
the ſavage ſhores of Kamſchatka r. 

In a country interſected by numerous harbours, 
ſurrounded by a prolific ocean, and ſituated near 
large ſhoals gbounding with cod, herrings, &c. it 
would have been unpardonable in the rulers to ne- 
glect that which would, at the ſame time, afford 
food for the natives, a deſirable article of com- 
merce to ſtrangers, and the means of preſerving 


a naval ſuperiority over the reſt of the world, 


« © 
= _—— ey — 


v Meterani Hiſtoria Belgica, tom, 111. 
+ Cook's laſt Voyage, vol. iii. p. 201. 
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Neither the adminiſtration of England or Scot- — 
land were blameable in this branch of their duty. 8 
In the former, we find not leſs than twelve ſtatutes 
paſſed during the reign of Elizabeth, all tending to 
the encouragement of the fiſheries on the Engliſh 
coaſt 5 and the fiſhermen appear to have been 
the only people of their rank who were, by an 
expreſs act of parliament“, exempted from the 
preſs, unleſs when pointed out by their e e 
magiſtrates. 

It ſhould not paſs unobſerved that, in 1553, Tribute- 
Philip of Spain obtained a licence for his ſubjects 8 om 
to fiſh on the North coaſt of Ireland during twenty- —_ 
one years, on conſideration of one thouſand pounds 
yearly; © which ſum,” writes Sir J. Burroughs, 
vas accordingly brought into the ON of 
Ireland +.” 

The importance of the Newfoundland fiſhery Fiſhery at 
began to be known to the European ſtates about f 1 
the middle of Elizabeth's reign. Hakluyt mentions land. 
the number of ſhips ſent by each nation in 1578. 

The Engliſh had but 15 ſhips on the banks, but 
they were ſtout and large, and gave law to the 
100 Spaniſh, 50 Portugueſe, and 1 50 French 
veſſels which attended the fiſhery. They pro- 
tefted the whole fleet from pirates, and levied a 


tax in ſalt on each foreign bark for their good ſer- 
vices. 


S 
* Stat. Eliz. 5. cap. 5, fo. 3. 
4 Treatiſe on the Sovereignty of the Britiſh Seas, p. 80. 
| No 
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Gent. XVI No progreſs, | nay ſcarcely a beginning, was 


* 
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made in the whale-fiſhery under Elizabeth. That 
the Engliſh had little knowledge of the methods 
uſed in carrying it on, appears plainly from a paper 


% in Hakluyt's Collection, dated 1575 ; wherein it 1s 


expreſsly directed, that the whole care of the 
enterpriſe ſhould be entruſted to Biſcayners, as the 
only perſons who underſtood the buſineſs *. Some 
whales were killed by theſe enterprizing Spaniards 
on the Newfoundland banks in 1578 ; but only 
for their blubber, as the value of whalebone was 
then unknown. 


; A In Scotland great and unremitted, attention was 


paid to every. kind of fiſhery ; and the kinds were 
various. The white fiſh, which included cod, ling, 
and herring; the red fiſh or ſalmon, and the black 


fiſh,, which ſcems to have been a kind of trout, 


were each protected by many and repeated ſtatutes. 


Some containing very particular rules for the ſalt- 


ing f and packing of the filth; ſome enjoining all 
manner of obſtructions to be removed which might 
prevent the free egreſs and regreſs of the ſalmon; 
and ſome to prevent the exportation of ſalt. It 


was alſo with a view of enlarging the fiſheries, as 


well as ciyilizing the inhabitants, that an act paſſed 
in 1 597 for the building of three borough-towns | 


* Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 413, 414- 
+ Stat. 141, Parl. 8 Jac. VI. 
m Stat. 267, Par * 15 Jac. VI. 


cb. VI Pell. S1. CoOMMBRCE, &c; 


in K intire, in Lochaber, and in the Ifle of Lewis. Cent. xvi. 


Yet, though ſuch attention, was paid to the acqui- 
fition of a commodity which conſtituted the moſt 
valuable of the Scottiſh exports, a due care was 


taken that the people of the country ſhould be 


ſerved before foreigners. On this account, and 
on that of preſerving to the king his cuſtoms, a 
ſtatute®, in 1578, orders all white fiſh to be brought 


to'certain free ports in Scotland, and not to be ſold 


without examination by the proper officers. 


As the making of ſalt in the beſt manner was of Salt im- 
the utmoſt conſequence to the exiſtence and ſucceſs Proved. 


of the fiſheries, the improvement of it was by 
no means neglected. Accordingly, in 1563, it was 
announced by parliament, that certaine ſtrangers 
of excellent ingine' had brought a new and im- 
proved method of making ſalt into Scotland; and 
that, during fifty years, theſe perſons might make 
ſuch ſalt excluſively. It does not however appear 
that any great Mere attended on ths in- 
vention. 

Salt was ſo ſcarce and aged in 1573, that its ex- 


portation was prohibited | during three years * at 
leaſt,” 


To conclude this ſubject, too much praiſe can $trianeſs 


ſcarcely be given to the great attention paid by 


— 


* Stat. 60, Parl. 5 Jac. VI. 

+ Stat. 71, Parl. 9 Qu. Marie. 
1 Stat. 56, Parl. 4 Jac. VI. 

| | the 
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Ong. Pr. 7, the legiſlature of Scotland, to the juſt and proper 
ſire of the bartels in which the falted fim were to 
be exported. Many ftatutes are to be found on 
this ſubje@ in the Scottiſh code; particularly an 
effective one * in the fame year as that Ht men- 
tioned. 

England. Although thoſe Enghſh mariners who attempt- 

Diſcore- ed to diſcover new lands, and ſuppoſed ftraights, 

countries, under the auſpices of Elizabeth, were uniformly 

- unſucceſsful, they owed their ill-fortune neither 
to want of ſpirit or perſeverance. 

The earneſt wiſhes of the merchants prompted 
them to believe that there muſt be a nearer way 
to Japan, China, and the Eaſt-Indies, chan the 
long and extraneous courſe round the Cape of 

2 Good Hope. It was to the North-Weſt that it 

trials for a Was fancied this paſſage lay; and ſeveral of the 

N.W. firſt mariners of the age, Sir Humphry Gilbert, 

Pa. che Captains Frobiſher, Pet, and Jackſon, with 
many others, attempted it in vain. 

And for Another paſſage to the ſame countries, leſs plau- 

2 i. ſible, but much ſhorter, had its ſupporters. It 

was ſuppoſed to lie on the North coaſt of Nova 
Zembla, and to reach China in a North-Eaſtern 
direction. The unfortunate Sir Hugh Willough- 
phy had, in 1553, loſt his life in ſearching for 
this paſſage; but the moſt Northern port of Ruſſia 
had been diſcovered by his miſhap. Some other 

* Stat. 57, Parl. 4 Jac. VI. 


attempts 
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attempts were made on the ſame coaſt, particularly Cent XVE 


one by Captain Stephen Burroughs *, but without 
even à proſpect of ſucceſs; ſince the vaſt fields 
of ice which occupied the Northern ſea, been 
barred the paſſage. 

The experience of two ages, which have paſſed 
ſince theſe unſucceſsful enterprizes, has proved 
that no ſuch paſſage exiſts to the North-Weſt; and, 
that that to the North-Eaft, though exiſting, 1 is to- 
tally blocked up with ice. 

Theſe enterprizes were not totally fruitleſs. In 
x $67, Captain Frobiſher, in his purſuit of the North- 
Weſt paſſage, fell in with the ſtraights which 
lead to Hudſon's Bay, and diſcovered the Weſtern 


coaſt of Greenland F. Thence he brought a ſa- Green. 


vage, and ten years afterwards a load of ſhining 


ores, whence it was generally ſuppoſed gold would mA 


be produced. Unfortunately, on a trial being 

made, the ores proved to be utterly worthleſs 4; 

while the poor ſavage, unconſcious of the advan- 

tage of civilization, pined away through regret for 

his native ſnows [8]. 
— 


NOTES. 
[8] There have been doubts formed concerning the abt 


lities of thoſe to whom the examination of theſe promiſing 


ores were ſubmitted ; and a ſtory is told of a quantity which 
chanced to be left untried; and which, many years after- 
wards, in the hands of a ſkilful chymiſt, produced pure gold. 
[CaMPBELL's Lirs of FroBiSHER. 
8 Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 282. + Ibid. vol. ii. p. 26, 96. 
t Stowe's Annals, p. 680, 681, 682, 


New 
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_—_ New Albion, or, as it is now called, California, 
And New was diſcovered in 1579 by Sir Francis Drake, while 
Albion. he was endeavouring to find a paſſage back from 
the South-Weſt coaft of North America into the 
European ſeas. He took formal poſſeſſion of the 
country, which appeared to be an iſland, and 
erected a column to the honor of his queen. 
Paſſage A diſcovery of great uſe to mariners was made 
to Ame- in 1602 by Captain Goſnold, an expert Engliſm 
tened. ſeaman. He firſt found the way of croſſing the 
Atlantic to North America without deviating to 
the Weſt-Indies, and paſſing the e nn 
of Florida *. 
Colonies - The ſeaſon for phincing aides with: ſuccefs 


— attempt- was not yet arrived. A very able treatiſe had in- 


ed in 


America. deed been written on the ſubject, in 1582, by 
Captain Carliſle, the ſon-in-law of Sir Francis 
Walſingham. He. had enlarged on the great ad- 
vantages which colonies might bring-to the mother 
country with art and ſpirit, the conſumption of manu- 
factures, employment for idle perſons, &c. &c, To 
prove his faith in his own reaſoning, Carliſle joined 
heartily with Sir Walter Raleigh F and others, in 
raiſing a fund which might enable a number of 
ſettlers to occupy lands in America; and Eliza- 
beth readily granted a charter for ſo patriotic an 
undertaking. A voyage undertaken at this juncture 


'N Ant vol. ii. p. 211. 
| t Hakluyt, vol. ili. P · 208. 
1 b by 


Ch. VI. Pt H. Fr, commutes, &. 


by the Captains Amidas and Barlow (who ſucceſs. 
fully traded with the American natives, and brought 
home pearls and the new luxury of tobacco), 
ſtrengthened the intereſt of the promiſing deſign. 
Accordingly the celebrated Sir Richard Grenville, 
in 1584, ſailed for the American coaſt, and ſettled 
a colony in a diſtrift which the maiden queen had 
honored by the name of Virginia. Her auſpices, 
however, availed little. Famine and diſcord at- 
failed the new ſettlers as ſoon as Grenville had left 
them; and the very ſmall reſidue returned to Eng- 
land in 1585, entirely cured of all wiſhes for emi- 
gration“. This plan and thoſe of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, for the ſettling Florida and Newfoundland 
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Ed 


[9], which proved equally 3 completed the Abortive; 


MD ONES NOTES, | 
9! The enterprizing knight, having obtained a patent, 


of the iſland ; he had even diſcovered, as he believed, a rich 
ſilver mine. He quitted the coaſt to fetch ſettlers from Eng- 
land, but was unbappily loſt in his paſſage. It was the ro- 
mantic turn of this gallant officer's character which haſtened 


had ſailed to Newfonndland, and formally taken poſſeſſion 


his end. He had fought in Ireland with great applauſe, and 


could not bear the whiſper which he believed to be circulated, 
© that he was fearful at ſea.” To ſhew his firmneſs, he would 


fail, in ſpite of his friend? intreaties, in his ſmalleſt ſhip; and 


funk beneath the tempeſtuous waves, calmly repeating to his 

men, Courage, my lads! we are as near to heaven by ſea 

as by land!” 8 

[Wor THizs of DBVON. HA NES, Arup HAKLUYT. 
* Hiſt, of Virginia, apud Britiſh America, vol. 1. 
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3 eee during the days of a 
>" beth. LUZ ie 2815-45 tre 
Scotland. The commerce of Scocland was not incankger- 
The port able in 1544. Lord Herbert {peaks of the harbor 
of Leh. of Leith as containing more riches, ;* than could 
| have been eaſily magined*.' And Drake relates, 
that not long after this, the Engliſh: took twenty- 
four Scottiſh ſhips, fraught with rich merchandize; 
as they returned ſrom France, — . 
and other countries f. 
gcotum In the deſeription of the abe by Luigi 
com- Guiccardini, Antwerp, it is ſaid;..< bas no great 
wich Ant. Commerce with Scotland, as England and France 
werp. Chiefly ſupply her wants; yet Antwerp exports thi- 
- _ . ther ſome ſpicery, ſugar, madder, wrought. ſilks, 
camblet, ſerges, linen, and mercery. In return, 
Scotland ſends to Antwerp vaſt quantities of peltry 
of many kinds; leather, woal, and indifferent cloth; 
fine large 25 

the Eaſt. 
A Stephen Perlet aſſerts that the 1 traded with 
Bour- Bourdeaux and Rochelle for wine, and carried mer- 
deux. chandiae from their own country, and not money, 
in returnf. This is confirmed by an Engliſh 
traveller in the reign of Elizabeth, who fays that 
the Eaſtern Scots exported to France (probably 
from Glaſgow, &.) coarſe clothes, linen and 


— 
” 4; u. Repertory, vol. i. p. 237. 
ife of Henry VIII. p. 508 
t Drake s Hiſtoria Anglo Scotica, p. 351 


woollen 


_ 
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woolles ; wool, gpat-fkins, &c. and brought back wat IIe 

from thence wines and ſalt. | | 
Adds, to prevent the import or export of mer- Ian. 


ehandire without paying the proper duty, are re- againſt 


peatedly inſerted in the Northern code. But in band dra 
general the prohibition ſeems chiefly levelled at ders. 


ſuch who either took woot or hides, unmanufac- 


tured, out of the realm. Coals, candles, and linen 
cloth, are ſometimes, with leſs good policy, included. 

In 1581 the Weſtern coaſt of Scotland ſeems to 
have been infeſted with contraband traders; as an 
act of that year prohibited all trading, except at 
appointed harbours, on __ of confiſcation of ſhip 
and cargo f. | 

The chief commercial intercouſe between Scot- Regula- 
land and the continent was ſtill carried on through 2 tion of 
the medium of ahi "ary a town in the United with the 
Provinces; and regulated by a conſervator, who — 
had great powers allotted to him for that Pur- 
poſe. No leſs than ſix ſtatutes were framed in 


1597, for the proper conduct of the trade, the oath 
to be taken by the traders, the duties to be levi- 


ed, and the 'obedience and attention due to the 
conſervator . The Scots exported little elſe than 


wool, hides, ſalmon and other falted fiſh in barrels, 


and a ſmall quantity of coal; for, ſo ill were the 
| | . 
* Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, p. 155. 
+ Stat. 120, Parl. 7 Jac. VI. 
1 Stat. 259, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64. Parl. 15 Jac, II. 
Vol. III. R prin- 
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D principles. of mechaniſm underſtood, that to drain 
the water from the mines was thought impractica- 
ble [10]; and the government ſeems. to have been 
under perpetual terror leſt the coal ſhould fail 
or become unattainable by the nation. On this 
account the exportation was ork ARES, 

and in 1597 entirely prohibited. 
Imports. The articles of 1 importation 98 the Nether- 


lands were innumerable : iron, lead, haberdaſher's 


ware, furniture, were among them; even wooden 
diſnes and cart- wheels. The purchaſe of ſpears 


and other military inſtruments was enjoined by 


government. | 


tures tiquarian Society, recounts the rife of the Edin- 
little ſpo- 


hands burgh corporations of Hammermen, as happen - 
ing.in 1582. Particular circumſtances are added as. 


to the gradual acceſſion of various branches of the 


trade, ſuch as the © Dalmaſcars,” or ornamenters of 
ſword blades, in the ſame year: the Gaird-makers 


in 1583; &c. Each ſubdiviſion," when it joined 
thes ä ow produced” an” tha of bee 


n ch 
8 0 d 5 79 as Noc IC a WITS, 
NOTES 5 
1] N. 2129 go iQ onde f 
161 The ärtt engine for as water from mines in 


Scotland was invented by A predeceſſor of the Earls of Bal- 
carras; and was ——— N patent from James VI. 

Wer WN ea, Axor. 

; '$! N89 | - . : and, 


The lights which fall. on the ſtate of Scottiſh 
manufaQtures i in the ſixteenth century are very faint. 
Manufac- A paper in the Tranſactions of the Scottiſh An- 
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mentioned, their performances of various kinds 


any trades, are rather of a hoſtile ſort. An exclu- 


maker ; a ſtatute © in favor of Goldſmiths,” has 
only its title printed ; but one in 1592, which 
forbids all © craft” to be exerciſed in the ſuburbs of 
any burrow whatever f, muſt have been fatal to 
manufacturers, who generally chuſe the ſuburbs 
for their reſidence ; or, more probably, proved that 
there were but few to annoy. It has been, indeed, 
already faid that, except falted fiſh, Scotland ex- 
ported only the raw materials of trade, wool, hides, 
&c. Of conſequence it is not probable that ſhe 
8 1 any flouriſhing manufactures. 


Is 1555 che firſt el ature for mending the 
highways of the kingdom is to be found; ſurveyors © 
are thereby ordered to be appointed, and labour 
to be done, as in the eighteenth century. 

Infurance of merchandize at ſea, by a Joint 
contribution of opulent traders, is firſt mentioned 


— 


55 ü 
Stat. 25, Parl. 7 Jace. VI. 
+ Stat. 59, Parl. 11 Jac VI. 
od t Stat. 156, Parl. 12 Jac. VI. 
R 2 


. 
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amd, from the hoodies ih the paper above ton au 


appear tö Have been "ingenious and well-finifhed; No ta- 
but no more is known, and the hiſtorian's beſt tutes for 


their en- 


guides, the acts of parliament, are entirely ſilent courage 


as to any protection or encouragement to ma- went. 
nufacturers. What few acts there ate which affect 


ſive privilege to falt makers, another to à ſilk- 


. 
nven- 
tions and 
improve 
ments. 
High» 
ways 


mended, 
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Cent, XVI. by {xx} © Luigi Guiccardini, who publiſhed in 
Inſurance 1560 A Deſcription of the Netherlands.” This 
of ſhips ſalutary inſtitution did not reach London until the 
goods, cloſe of the ſixteenth century, when it ſoon ac- 
quired ſuch importance as to demand the ald of 
a ſtatute ® towards its regulation,” 
The Italian method of \kpohoterping: was 
book- taught in England by James Peele, A. D. 1569. 
keeping. Elis work, printed in the black letter, is ſtill ex- 
tant; and its inſtructions, although verboſe, are 
practicable. The preface ſpeaks of the art as new 

in England, but as having been long uſed by 

foreign merchants; and affirms that many mer- 

chants of London took inſtructions from him, and 

ſent their apprentices to be taught. 

London In 1582 a ſupply of water was brought by Pe- 
8 ter Morris, a freeman of London, to the higheſt 
Vater. Part of the city. He laid pipes over the tower of 
St. Magnus. 

wi In the ſame year the currant buſk 0 Zante, 
fruits and and the tulip from Vienna, were introduced to the 
rl ſoil and climate of England. The tulip had 
ced. been known at Vienna but a little while. It came 
tttither from 1 — 87 


DS 

NOTES, . 

[71] Yet we are told that all the policies of inſurance 
made at Antwerp have a clauſe inſerted to declare that their 
conditions, in caſe of diſpute, ſhall be governed by the re- 
gulations uſual in-  Lombard-ſtreet, London,” 
[Maiynes Lex MzRCATORIA. 


„ Eliz, 43, Cap. 12. 
In 


enn 


-- Until the reign of Elizabeth, few merchant- 


Ch. VL Part II. G t. commence, Kc. 245 

In 188 the Cheſt at Chatham” was eſtabliſhed, C. XVI 

which, by means of a ſmall deduction from the 

pay of- every ſraman, provides an annual allow- Cheſt at 

ance-for ſuch as may chance to be wounded. Chatham, 
No attempt to place the important article of 


2Y weights and meaſures' on an equal footing through- 


out the realm, appears. Strict regulations took weights 
place by ſtatute, reſpecting the ftandard weight of _ 3 
goldſmith's work *, the meaſurement of leather t, 
the weight and meaſure of honey Þ, and a very few 
other things; but no general reformation was at- 


There appears no conſiderable regulation in g.,,,_, 
Scotland concerning * weights and meafures' during 

the latter part of the ſixteenth age, unleſs in the 
"article of fiſh. But, probably, this might be 
rendered leſs neceſſary, as much attention had 

been paid to this fubject by James the Fourth in 

an early part of the century F. 5 


*ſhips of conſiderable bulk were built in England; C4 
and thoſe adventurers who'wiſhed to uſe large veſ- hip. 
ſels, bought them of the Hanſe-rown ſhipwrights. 

Thus we find Captain Hawkins failing to Ame- 
rica in the ©-Jeſus of Lubeck, the only large ſhip 


* 19 Eliz, cap. 1 5. - 0 1 Eliz. cap. 9. 
1 23 Eliz. cap. 8. § Stat. 96, Parl. 6 Jac, IV. 
R 3 of 


— 
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. of his ſquadron. And, among thei. reaſons given 
CT thr a ſtatute, in 1559, which permits imports; and 
of Eng exports in foreign ſhips, is the deficiency.of Eng- 
1599, lh veſſels to en out "en n their 
country . | Das lein 
The active and vein Earl of — 
land is celebrated as the firſt E I 
built a ſnip of 800 tons burthen 7. 
Increaſe The merchant ſnips of England, eib 
of veſſels. large, ſoon became, towards the (cloſe, of the cen- 
tury, numerous, and did ſpecial ſervice to their 
country on many occaſions, particularly againſt the 
Spaniſh Armada in 1588. Size and bulk could not 
de expected in merchant veſſels, when Elizabeth 
herſelf, having engaged to ſupply the Dutch with 
thirty or ſorty ſhips of war, ſtipulates, that half 
of them ſniall bear 200 tons burthen, and the 
other half between 100 and 200 . 
Number In 1582 a kind of *cenſus' was taken under the 
of ſhips inſpeCtion of the Lord Admiral Clinton, that the 
— mercantile ſtrength of the nation might be pro- 
— perly eſtimated. It was then found that the mer- 
A. D. Chants could ſupply the royal navy with 14,295 
1532. mariners, and 1293 ſhips, of which, 217 were 
above 80 . . Laus tub „nen pan 
ET -___ _ TT 
Stat. 1 Eliz. cape, 8. 4 Anderſon, vel i. p- 192. 
"7 Rym. Feed. tom. xvi.' p. 340 
§ Sir W. Monſon's Tradts, pus Harleian Voyages, vol. 
Ui. p. 248. 29 1 3A] 


— 


* 


That 


— 


a Gu. VI. Pt. II. $ JJ. TCoMNMERCR, &. 211 247. 


+/PhaxBcotland had many, ſhips employed.in the on VI. 
. . ſervice we are certain, although only Solar. 
from collateral accounts. 217] cores lg 

In September 1557, ſome ſhips of. Hull took 
the admiral and the vice-admiral of the merchant 
ſhips of Scotland *, This implies a large feet of 
trading veſſels. 

The ſtatute enacted under James III. of Scot- 
land (and which was often aſterwards renewed), 
vhich forbad all merchant ſhips to tempt the dan-— 

ger of the ſeas between the feaſt of St. Simon and 
Jude, and Candlemaſs-day, muſt have contributed 
to diſhearten the Northern ſeamen, by opening 
their eyes to a ſenſe of their danger in that tem- 
peſtuous clime f. Both Sir Andrew Wood and 

Sir Patrick Spence [2], two of the moſt cele- 
| brated Scottiſh commandess, periſhed by ſtorms, 

7 — 
| ales. a NOTES. 
1: bk) 3 in an ancient ballad we ſind this ve- 


teran officer, much diſtreſſed on receiving orders to put to ſea 
in the winter ſeaſon. 
© O, quha is this has done this deed, 
This ill deed unto me? 
To ſend me out this time o' zeir 
To ſail upon the ſe?” 
He was in conſequence caſt away; and the bard proceeds: ; 
© Have owre, have wre to Aberdour ! % 
Its ſiſtie fadom dei; | 
And their lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, = 
Wi' ch' Scots lords at his feit,? 5 1 
[ReLtiQues or Ax ciENT PogTxx, Vor. I. £ - 
Talbot Coll. of Letters at Herald-Office, No. 149. 


* + Stat. 15, Parl. 3 Jac, III. 1 
47 That 


5 | | 
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SL That - wretched debaſement of 'Enghiſh coln, 
ngland. which the neceſſities of Henry VIII. unſatiatect 
Be coin at wich the plunder of half his kingdom,” had ces. 
= acceſ- ſioned, is believed to have given pain to the ſuſ- 
yon of | ceptible mind of Edward VI. at the very ey age. 
when he received his croõẽw m. 
His firſt His firſt coinage, GY emulated the 
coinage. worſt of his father's . The pound of gold made 
thirty pounds in tale, though but twenty carats 
fine; and the pound of ſilver produced forty-eight 
ſhillings by tale, though but one-third fine. Thus 
every pound of fine filver made ſeven pounds four 
ſhillings in money; and the king's profit on n 
ſuch pound was four pounds four ſhillings. 
Falſe As baſe money is moſt eaſily to be counter. 
coiners, feited, many falſe coiners were known to take ad- 
vantage of the public calamity, Even one of the 
mint-maſters, Sir William Sherrington , was at- 
tainted by confeſſion of counterfeiting teſtoons 13 


— 
_ NOTES, 


[iz] Sherrington had the command of the Briſtol mint, 
and ſupplied the Protector's brother with a large ſum of 
money. It is him of whom the good Latimer ſpeaks rather 

too favorably, when he mentions, in a ſermon, the reſtitu- 
tion which a courtier had made.” [Eart MER's DISCOURSES. 


„ Leake's Hiſt, Account of Epglih Coins, p. 211. 
+ Stat. t Ed. VI. cap. 17. 


— 


* 
© # 1 


to the value of 000 l.; and Francis Digby ®, a . XVL 
gentleman, was convicted of — © ſhil- 

lings, groats, rials, and crowns,” 

In the third year of Edward, the Randard of gold Gator 


was ſomewhat amended; and, in his fourth, it was of gold 
improv- 


brought to its original purity, viz. twenty-three ed. 
carats, three grains and an half, fine, and half a grain 
alloy. But the filver grew worſe; for ſhillings 
were coined at the rate of ſeventy-two to the 
pound; and twelve ounces of fine filver were arbi- 
trarily raiſed to the value of oe pounds eight 
ſhillings. 

In the fame year, however, the baſe money was 
lowered by proclamation, firſt to three-quarters, and 
then to half its nominal value 7. 

In 1531, crown and half- crown pieces of ſilver 
became for the firſt time current money; the ſix- 
penny piece too is believed then to have firſt ap- 
peared in England. 

The year 1552 witneſſed a great improvement Silver 
in the ſilver coin. The pound, which contained coin 
eleven ounces, one penny-weight, fine, and nine- co. om 
teen penny-weights, alloy, was coined into no 
more than three pounds by tale. This was done 
by indenture Þ, and the ſilver i — then made 
its firſt appearance. 


—— 


* Rym. Fœd. tom. xv. p. 292. 
+ Stowe's Annals, p. 605, 606, 


— 
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X11 The mtural conſequence of good money float- 
Gold ing along with baſe coin is, that the good will be 
dought bought up for melting,” and muſt ſoon be loſt to 
up. tme country. To prevent this cataſtrophe, which 
was approaching with haſty ſteps, ſevere puniſh- 
ments were denounced - by parliament “ againſt 
ſuch as ſhould exchange any coined gold or 
Ailver, receiving or paying more than the value 
placed on the ſame by the king.” 
Some Queen Mary had no ſooner mounted the vole 
n—_— than ſhe ſought popularity, by iſſuing a proclama- 
der Queen tion which promiſed ſpeedy relief for the incon- 
Mary. conveniences which ſo much baſe coin had brought 
upon the nation; and announcing that * ſhe had 
ordered her mints to form a coinage of filver, in 
fineneſs of the ftandard ſterling; and of gold, in 
which the ſovereign was to value thirty ſhillings, 
the half-fovereign or royal fifteen ſhillings, - the 
angel ten, and the half-angel five. The ſilver 
coins were the groat, half-groat, and penny. Baſe 
money was directed to paſs at half its nominal 
value 1. But the ftandard ſterling” here men- 
tioned was not ſo fine as the old ſtandard by two 
penny-weights. Beſides, the baſe coin continued 
to be current; and, although reduced to half value, 
was exceedingly detrimental to the commerce and 


2141 


credit of the nation. - * 0A 255 my n 
FEY e Stat. 5 and 6 Rd. VL. cap. 19. 

+ Kenner * 335. Stowe's Annals, p- 616. 

was The 


Gi. VI. t. II. 5 74 * - COMMERCE, & c. 


.baſe money had, during the reigns of Edward and 
Mary, been laudable, though inſufficient. It was 
reſerved for the firm hand of Elizabeth to reſtore 
the true ſtandard to her coin and credit, in con- 
eme of the meaſure, to her country. 

During the two firſt years of her active govern- 


2591 
; hs 
The attempts to free, England from its abundant Gent. XVL 


Elizabeth 


reforms 


ment ſhe coined ſo much money, both gold and he coin. 


ſilver, all of the right ſterling ſtandard, that ſhe 
found herſelf enabled to utter a proclamation, in 
1560 *, by which the bad coin [14] was reduced 
to its real value; viz. the beſt teſtoon to four- 
pence | halfpenny, the ſecond beſt to twopence 
farthing, and the third ſort to nothing; the old 
groat to twopence, &c. &c. And as this regula- 
tion was at firſt ſeverely felt by the holders of baſe 
money, the queen condeſcended, in her edict, to 
apologize for the meaſure, and to ſtate how far the 
honor of the nation was concerned in clearing from 
its currency that inundation of falſe coin which 
had overwhelmed its credit in foreign countries, 
There was now a; ſeparate mint in the Tower, 
to which the bad money was brought in heaps, as 
it was no longer the. intereſt of the holders to 


NOTES, 


Taq) 8 affirms that the queen, N * ſhe 
deſtroyed the bad coin, cauſed it all to be marked with © a grey- 
hound, a port cluſe, a lion, 2 roſe, or — de lys.“ 

© 18 . FN .wt bine 3.3610 

* Srowe' 5 Annals, 1560. 
keep 


8 


Sm. XVL keep it in circulation [15 J. A 
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At the cloſe of 1561, 
vhen the operation of melting it all was completed, 
the following computation of the work and _ _— 
given by Stowe *, Who lived at the time: . 
Total of baſe money, 63159 50 pound i 
Which was current money, acebrding to the 
rates of their ſeveral ſtandards, 638, 1131. 138. 6d. 
Total of the Wee fine genre 3 
e mir c 
Which i is, in current money, a Gan 1. pound 
weight, 183,248]. 
| The charges of eee amouned. 1 near 
— 126. FP: | 


19, <Not 


NOTES. 


[15] All foreign coins were, at the ſame time, forbid- 
den to be any longer current in England, and were ordered 
to be melted down, except only the Flemiſh, and the French 
golden crown. Vaſt quantities of Spaniſh gold were, in con- 
ſequence of this order, brought to the mint; 2600l. was ſent 
in during one ſingle week. | [Srowz's ANNALS. 

176] Mr. Hume, on the authority of a MS. in the Paper 
Officez” aſſerts that, to ſupply the neceſſary funds for the 
coinage, Elizabeth employed Greſham to borrow 200, oool. 
for her at Antwerp. He adds, that ſhe herſelf afterwards 
was ſo impolitic as to make an innovation in the coin in 
1601, by dividing a pound of filver into Axty-taus ſhillings 
Inſtead of fxty, the former ſtandard. * This,” he writes, was 
the laſt time that the coin has been tampered with in Eng- 
And... ter, or THE Tu pos, Vor. II. 
* a of London, vol, i. p. 97, 98. 


—— we td a. ©@ 2*® 


ch vl It. 5 2 COMMERCE, &c. 


* * 8 „„ 
Next to the reſormation of religion,” ſays an Cent. XVI. 


ingenious and accurate modern writer *, © nothing Thanked 


could be more glorious or beneficial 0 the kings b che 


dom than the reformation of the money.” The 
pariament congratulated Elizabeth upon it; and 
it makes a ſtriking part of the laudatory inſcrip- 
tion on her tomb at Weſtminſter, | 

After ſhe had accompliſhed this great work, 
the queen proceeded to coin, from time to time, 
the neceſſary quantities of money to ſupply the 
currency of the kingdom; nor varied (except once, 
in the forty-third year of her reign, a very little) 
from the proper ſtandard, The goodneſs of che 
metal frequently tempted the eſſays of clippers; 


and in 1578, Jean de Loy, a Frenchman, and ne 


— 
NOTES. 


The table beneath, taken from Biſhop Fleetwood's 
Chronicon Pretioſum, will ſhew art one view, all the varia- 
tions of the coin m have been the 
ſubje& of this volume: | 

Money by tale Fine filver in 
in a b. Troy. a lb. weight. Alloy. 


OZ. oz. dwt. on. dwt. 
Laſt year of Henry VIII. 48 0 8 0 
3d : n. . 72 8 o 6 3 
Sch 72 3 (9) 80 
6th _ | 60 Wo I 19 
uſt Mary J. % 11 © $46 
ad Elizabeth - 60 LA. 4 0 18 
43d | - 62 1 | o- 18 


* Leake's Hiſt. Account, P. 33S 
e five 


254 


Cent. XVI. 
DS 
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five Engliſh gentlemen e, wer arraigned and exe- 
cuted for offences of 'this kind, in conſeqbenet of 
a ſtatute f which had paſſed two'years before,” "he 
claring clipping and coining to be treuſon 

The judicious Dr. Davenant eſtimates the 64 
lue of the filyer coin in England at che death of 


| Elizabeth at 2, 500, 000l. ſterling. If therefore, 


with Dr. Campbell , we reckon the golden coin 
at ige more, the ſtock of "coined" money 


in the realm, at the acceſſion * 1 I. war 


noc: co ge cel Geh > 


910 — ind 24M 2. 


Scotland. The death of James V. made 1 andere 


Change 
2 coins 


Jan v. never mentioned in any ſubſequent ſtatutes. It 


is ſuppoſed that this was occaſioned by the riſe 
of ſilver in value, and by the new practice of the 

Scots; who, like their allies, the French f 17], be- 
gan to drop the ſmaller Coins, and FR name 3 | 


which were larger $: 


The ſtandard of money in Scotland had Ge | 
N e * the r&th . Janes V. 


a 3} AF) 


. 


{17}-*'Thus in France, fays Biſhop Nicholſon, * the de- 


mers periſhed and were for rgotten, and the ſols and livres 
3 in their room. Aesr. His r. LiBkaRY. 
* Stowe's Annals, p. 68. Stat. 18 Eliz, cap. 1. 

t Lives ani, vol. i. p. 391. 

J Nice Sc. Lib. p. 94 22 | 


1529, 


erer 


alteration in the current money of Scotland. 
Groats, half-groats, pennies, and halfpenmies, are 


Ch. VI. Pt. II. 5 Is ' COMMERCE, e. 255: 


1529, a pound weight of gold, when coined, had SED 
produced 198 pounds of current money. But, 

under Mary of Guiſe's adminiſtration, A. D. 1556, 

a pound weight of gold, although the quantity of 

alloy was conſiderably increaſed, produced 144 

pounds current money. In 1529, a pound weight 

of ſilver, when coined, produced gl. 28.; but, 

in 1556, it produced 131. corrent money “. 

I The ſhort reign of Mary Stuart produced chiefly 2 
a coinage of te ſtoons; a piece which anſwered in * 

bulk and appearance to the Engliſh ſhilling, but 

had only one-fifth of its value. On her marriage 

with Lord Darnley ſhe ſtruck ſilver coins, which 

weighed each an ounce, and were impreſſed with 

two thiſtles, and Maria & Henricus, Dei Gra. 

R. & R. Scotorum.“ The reverſe of theſe pieces 

was remarkable; a tree (ſuppoſed to relate to a re- 

markable yew in the park of the Earl of Lenox, 

father to Darnley) crowned, and the motto © Dat 

gloria vires.' , The-value of this coin was thirty 

ſhillings. There were others of twenty ſhillings, 

and ſome of ten, all with the ſame impreſſion 4. 

In 1563 it was found neceſſary toexert the powers 

of government, and, by two ſevere ſtatutes, to 

prevent the exporting bullion, and importing falſe 


; coin from abroad . A hee no very or 


2 | Ruddiman' s Pref, to Anderſogs Diplom. p. "Your | 
| t Stat. 69 & 70 Pall, 9 Qui Mary 
* $i | amount 
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Cent. XVI. amount was executed in 1567. and the next four 
years [18]. | 
Money The profligate A eee 
— 1580, brought a ſudden increaſe of corruption on 
— the Scottiſh. coinage, which had already degene- 
Morton. rated much from its purity. That unprincipled 
ſtateſman at once added a fourth part of alloy to 
every pound of ſilver; and the value of the coin 
ſunk in proportion. This was an evil which de- 
manded an immediate remedy; and, in conſe- 
quence, ſoon after the fall of that regent “, a ſta- 
tute paſſed, which, after enlarging much on the 
evil ſuffered throughout Scotland, by the high 
price of the laſt coinage of ſilver, prohibits the 
ſeven perſons there named, who had been entruft- 
ed with the coinage, to proceed any farther in it; 
and directs all that ſilver, to the weight of two 
hundred eleven ſtone, and ten pound weight, which 
Called in. had been coined, to be brought in again, and re- 
coined in © ten ſhilling pieces of ele ven- penny, 
fine [19], conteinand foure in the unce, havand 
— 
NOTES. 

118) Among the coins of James VI. is found a fil ver piece, 
dated 1567, weighing an ounce, and valued at thirty ſhil- 
lings. It has impreſſed, a drawn ſword, with a crown on 
the point, circumſcribed with * celebrated ſpeech of Tra- 
Jan, Pro me. Si merear, in me.“ The choice of this motto 
is aſcribed to George Buchanan, 

[19] By this expreſſion, eleven-penny, fre,” muſt be un- 
derſtood eleven ounces, fine, to a pound, Troy,“ and not 

© eleven 


* Ruddiman's Pref. to Anderſon's Diplom. p. 74. 


On 


| 
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on the ane ſide the portaiture of. his majcltic's 2 
bodie armed, with ane crown on his head, and ane 
ſword in his hand, &c. &c.* The king's maſter- 
coiner has this taſk impoſed upon him, and the 
« Takkeſmen,' or coiners, are releaſed from their 
contracts. 
la a ſubſequent ſtatute, * confirms certain Value 
regulations made at Dundee, great complaint i is 1d. 
made of the ſcarcity and exorbitantly high price of 
gold and ſilver coin. A fixed value is therein ap- 
pointed, which was on no account to be exceeded. 
Beſides this, all good ſubjects were encouraged 
to bring forward their plate, and ſend it to be coined 
at the mint; only the thretty-pennie thereof BENS 
retained for his majeſtie's profit f. , 

The laſt notice taken of the Scottiſh coinage Afirmed, 
[20], before the acceſſion of James to the crown 


NOTES. 


* eleven penny-weights to an ounce;? ſince that ſuppoſition 
muſt not only leave the filver plate very baſe, but it would 
alſo be much diſproportioned to the fineneſs of the gold plate, 
which was fixed at twenty-two carats. 


[AnpErSON's Oricin of CoumtRce, Vor. IT. 


[20] In 1597, the proportion of Scottiſh money to that 
of England was as ten to one; the Scots having in that year 
coined fifty ſhillings from an ounce of filver, and thirty 
pounds out of an ounce of gold, 


[RupDpiman's Patrace To © DirLomata & 
 NumIisMaTa,? Kc. 
„ Stat. 106, Parl. 7 Jac, VI. 
I Stat. 253, Parl. 15 Jac. VI. 5 | 
Vol. III. 8 5 of 
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Cent. XVL of England, appears to have been in 1600, in 
which a ſtatute paſſed , promiſing that there ſhall 
be no alteration made in the value or fineneſs of 
the coin during that ſeſſion. | 

High The price of ſilver, in ſpite of all 8 to 

five of the contrary, continued to increaſe. Sixty ſhillings 


ver, 
A.D. were paid for an ounce of that metal in 1603 and 


16. the mark pieces coined in 1601, 2, 3, and 4, 
are proportioned in value to that rate. There 
were half- marks, quarter, and half- quarter marks 
alſo coined; the laſt was the ſmalleſt ſilver piece 
(as Biſhop Nicolſon thinks) ever minted in Scot- 
land. Its value was, in 1603, twenty pence Scots, 
and about three halfpence Engliſh. And theſe 
marks, with their ſub-diviſions, were the laſt 
pieces coined by James VI. before he quitted 
Edinburgh to aſcend the throne of England . 


England. It appears, by the very exact memorials com- 
Heiss. piled by Biſhop Fleetwood, that, in 15 fo, whear 
A. DP. and oats were at the average price of eight ſhil- 


1550. lings the quarter; malt five ſhillings and a penny ; 


N * 


Be I Ep be ood ed ²¹ -A 


* * 

— * « . * N 

r 2 7 ed * = . . . 
>" "Ig 8 3 


Malmſey wine fourpence the quart; a load of 


ſtraw five ſhillings, and of charcoal twelve; ſea- 
coal was not commonly uſed. 


From this one might ſuppoſe the coſt of living 


to be then at leaſt five 2 cheaper than in the 


& | i, | * hank 9, Parl. 16 Jac. VI. 
e Nic. Scot. Hiſt. Lib. p. 97. 


eighteenth 


: 
L 
5 
5 
"2 
- 
5 
; 
f 
3 
3 
: 
* 7 
8 
8 
15 
* 
* 


than twenty ſhilhngs the quarter; peas and beans 
| thirteen ſhillings and fourpence ; and barley and 
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eighteenth century; yet the extreme debaſement Cent, x | 
of the coin, in 1550, obſtructs the calculation. 
HFouſe rent was cheap in proportion. The 
comptroller of the king's houſehold occupied at 

the ſame period a manſion in Channel-Row, Weſt- 

minſter, near Whicchall, at the yearly rent of thirty 

ſhillings . 

In 1559, the phyſician: i. in ordinary of Eliza- A. D. 
beth f had a penſion of one hundred pounds per 559 
annum,  befides diet, wine, wax, &c. The pro- 
feſſorſhips at both univerſities continued at forty 
pounds a year, as in the days of Henry VIII.; 
but, as the money had been reformed by the queen, 
the amount was really much greater than it had 5 
been. Wheat was fold then at nearly eight ſhil- 
lings the quarter; a load of hay coſt twelve ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence; and Bourdeaux wine was bought 
at fifty ſhillings the hogſhead. - 

Towards the cloſe of the century it was enacted, A. D. 
that wheat | might be exported when not more 5594 


malt twelve ſhillings. As theſe were certainly 
looked on as moderate prices for the commodities, 
it may reaſonably be ſaid that the ſame ſum of 
money would purchaſe, in 1594, four times as 


* Life of Sir Thomas Smith, apud Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 86. 
+ — Fad, vol. xv. p. 532. 1 Stat. 35 Eliz. cap. 7. 
8 2 | much 
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Cent, XVI. much of the neceſſaries of life as it would do in 


= 1794. A difference eaſily to be accounted for, 


Scotland, 
Rate of 


living, 


1551. 


from the ſubſequent increaſe of population and of 
coin. jo 

In the fame year the queen fixes the ſalary of 
her Keeper of the royal library, at Whitehall,” 
at 131. 6s. 8d. per annum“; a ſum nearly equal 
to ſixty pounds in the eighteenth century. 

The price of proviſions in Scotland, as ſettled 
by parliament in 1551 f, was very moderate, when 
the difference between the current money of the 
ſiſter-nations is conſidered, which ſeems to have 
been at that period pretty nearly as one Engliſh 
pound to four [21] Scottiſh, 

The ſwan and the crane are prized at 58.; the 
black game 6d.; a tame gooſe 16d.; a capon 
12d. ; a common fowl 8d. ; a chicken 4d. ; and a 
pig 1s. 6d. Wines had alſo their allotted price; 
Bourdeaux wine was limited to 161. the ton, or 
8. the pint; and wine of Rochelle to 131. the 
ton, and 6d the pint. | 


NOTES, 


[21] By a record in the Fœdera it appears that, only eight 
years before, the ſettlement on the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
the niece of Henry VIII. was 6800 marks Scottiſh money, or 
1700 marks ſterling ; a difference of about four pounds to 
One. f | 
* Rym, Fœd. vol. xvi. p. 264. 
+ Stat, 12, Parl. 5 Qu. Marie, 
| In 
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In 1584 a life- guard of forty ſoldiers was raiſed Cent * 
for the * protection of the king's perſon ; to each sti 
of theſe was appointed a ſtipend [22] of 200l. — 
per annum, amounting at that time to little more = 


than twenty-five pounds Engliſh; ſo much had the 
money of Scotland decreaſed in its. value. 


At the ſame period the ſtipends of preachers Of cler- 
throughout Scotland were varied from 4001. down " 


to 1001. ; that is, from about 100l. ſterling to 2 51. 
and ſome few produced only 161, 10s, per 
annum f. 


The venerable but ill- founded prejudices againſt England. 
the lending of money for intereſt, continuing to Intereſt of 
operate during the ſixteenth century, produced in money. 


England repeated ſtatutes to condemn and endea- 
vour the abolition of that practice. The good 


ſenſe of Elizabeth ſoon diſcerned the neceſſity and 


uſe to the community, of the only means which 
could induce the miſer to unlock his treaſures, and 
permit them to rove abroad to the encouragement 
of the bold adventurer and the induſtrious trader. 
' Accordingly, an act paſſed in 1571 which, after 


NOTES. 


[22] It is an odd circumſtance that the king ſhauld order 
the firſt fruits of church-benefices, and the produce of va- 
cant livings, to be ſet aſide expreſsly for a fund for the 
payment of this guard, [AcT A BOY CITED. 

* Stat. 137, Parl. 8 Jac. VI. 
2 Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 97. 
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Cent. XV bitter denunciations againſt © uſury,” permits money 
Ten per to be borrowed and lent at the rate of ten per cent. 


cent. al- * 
lowed by 9 


ſtatute. The ſame conſideration induced the legiſlature 

The ſame of Scotland, by two ſucceſſive acts, to allow the 

-- wag ſame intereſt, ten per cent, to be taken in the 
Northern diſtrict of the iſland f. 


* 13 Eliz, cap. 8. 
+ Stat. 251, Parl. 15 Jac. VI. and Stat. 7, Parl. 16 Jac. VI. 
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HISTORY 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


BOOK VIII. 


CHAP, VII.— PART II. 


SECTION I. 


- 


HISTORY OF THE MANNERS, VIRTUES, VICES, REMARKABLE 
CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, DRESS, DIET, AND DIVERSIONS, OF 
"THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE ACCESSION 


OF EDWARD VI. A. D. 1547, TO THAT OF JAMES I. AND VL, 
A. D. 160g. 


HERE is no epoch in the Hiſtory of Eng- Cent. XVI. 
land which merits ſo much and ſuch accurate Character 
conſideration as to character and manners as that * 
now before the reader. He will find himſelf, 2 


when he contemplates the reign of Elizabeth, un- = 


leſs he is ſomewhat more than a ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver, equally deceived in his idea of the queen 
and of her people ; and, dazzled with the brilliant 
glory of the one, and the romantic bravery of the 
other, will paint to himſelf a faultleſs monarch at 
the head of a ſimple, virtuous, invincible nation, 


8 4 We 
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Cent, XVI. We have already ſat in judgment on Elizabeth; 
n her magnanimity has met its due praiſe, her deſ- 
potiſm and caprice their cenſures; the nature of 
thoſe whom ſhe governed is now to be inveſti- 
gated. Fortunately, the turn of the age led to 
© vindications, letters, papers, apophthegms, &c. 
which have furniſned as ample materials for an 
account of the manners of the people, as are af- 
forded by the chronicles of the day for their po- 
litical hiſtory. | 
The period now treated of is not in general 
favorable to the Engliſh character. Conſtancy of 
ſentiment, in the days of Mary, was, indeed, the 
juſt praiſe of many- martyrs; but the majority of 
the nation changed its faith four times in twenty 
years, without a thought of remorſe. _ 
The religion of Elizabeth's reign was all in ex- 
tremes. On the one ſide fanaticiſm and ſuperſti- 
tion; on the other ſourneſs and hypocritical parade, 
If theſe were pompous beyond reaſon in their 
worſhip, thoſe were ſullen and ſlovenly. Both 
Papiſt and Puritan, when uppermoſt, made uſe 
of perſecution. But there the Proteſtant party 
ſhewed moſt moderation; *© becauſe,” writes a 
ſarcaſtic author, they were leſs governed by 
the prieſthood than the Roman Catholics,” 
iy, Undaunted | valor, and a forward ſpirit of en- 
terprize,” diſtinguiſhed the ſoldier and the mariner 
of Elizabeth ; ſubordination appears not to have 
marked his character. 5 | 

; cT hey 


* 


Religion. 
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* rful in the field,” Cent. XVI. 
© They “ are powerful in the field,“ ſays Paul 


Hentzner, © ſucceſsful againſt their enemies, and Agivity. | 
impatient of any thing like ſlavery.” 
© They are, he adds, good failors, and better Unjuſt 
pirates [J.“ And Fynes Moryſon, in his travels — of 
on the continent , avers, that ſuch was the general 
opinion of the Germans; for that which we call 
ce warre at ſea,” and «© the royal navy,” they terme 1 
te robbery and pirate ſhips,” neither have they pa- 
tience to hear any juſtification or excuſe.” Sca- g 
liger, too, joins in this calumny ; Nulli melius 
piraticum exercent quam, Angli 5.“ This cen- 
ſure was unjuſt, The Engliſh only plundered 4 
thoſe who were at open war with their na- g 
tion; and they treated their priſoners with huma- 
nity. It may however be ſaid, with too much 
appearance of truth, that the predatory enter- 
prizes againſt the almoſt defenceleſs Spaniſh colo- 
niſts, headed by younger brothers or needy elder 
ones, tended little to increaſe the ſtock of national 


honeſty, 


— 
NOTES. 


[1] Conceit had tation among the follies of the Engliſh ; 
for the obſervant German traveller adds, If they ſee a fo- 
reigner particularly well made and, handſome, they ſay, © it 
is pity he is not an Engliſhman !?? [HenT2NER. 
* Hentzner, apud Fugitive Pieces, vol, ii. p. 301. 
+ Ibid. p. 300. 

3 F. Moryſon, part i. p. 37. 

§ Scaligerana, p. 226. | 

The 
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The picture which! Biſhop Latimer draws of 
Latimers his own times is odious 3 the corruption of each 


character 
of the 
485. 


judge ; murtherers unpuniſhed [2]; adultery [3], 
covetouſneſs, bribery, inſolence to the poor, and 


neglect of paying their wages [4]; theſe were, ac- 


- cording to the good prelate, the prominent fea- 
tures of his day. Some allowance muſt, however, 


be made for the excuſable exaggeration of a zealous 
orator; ſtriving! to awaken and terrify an infant 
king, and a greedy, * ſelf-intereſted mi- 
niſtr x. \ 

To the vices of the age, the h_ of Mary added 
bigotry and inhumanity; but theſe were the crimes 
of a few, and affefted-not the national character. 


NOTES. 


[2] * A ſearcher in London diſpleaſed a merchant: they 
had words, and the merchant kills him. They that told me 
this tale ſay it is winked at; they look through their fingers 
and: will not ſee it ; whether' ir in taken up with a pardon or 
not, &c. &. ö [LaTinER' s SERMONS, 

[3] The ſoureſt of aun, Philip Stubs, charges the gen- 
tlewomen of London, in the moſt groſs terms, with poſſeſſing 
gardens in the ſuburbs, walled round and locked up; but 
provided with arbors, bowers, turrets, and nen ; 
Geng ce tre? an os bim 

Ax Aron or A 05 85. 

14] - Fer the love of God let poor workmen be paid! 
They make their moan that they can get no money: the poor 
labourers,” gun-makers, powder-men, bow- makers, arrow- 
makers, ſmiths, carpenters, and other crafts, cry for their 
wages. They be unpaid, ſome of them three or four months, 
ſome of them half a year, Kc. [LaTiner's Sermons. 


dT Among 


__ 
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Among the favorites of Elizabeth, beſides the Cent. XVI. | 

moſt extreme ſervility, there was to be found ſo Envy 

tank a crop of envy, that it choked the faireſt ve | 

| at court. 

plants; the minds of Nottingham, Raleigh, even 

of Eſſex, abounded with this vile weed. 

- Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to hear of Effemi- 

the hardy manners of Elizabeth's age, will won- 

der at the following remark of Dr, Caius, which 

charges thoſe fancied patterns of ſturdy manlineſs 

with effeminate delicacy; © The olde manly hardi- 

neſs, ſtoute courage, and painfulneſs of Englande, 

is utterly driven away; in the ſteade whereof men 

now-a-daies receive womanlineſs | 5], and become 

nice; not able to withſtande a blaſte of wynde, 

&c “. 


— 2 — 
NOTES. 


[5] That; however, the court ladies could in their turn 
put on manlingſi, we have a ſtriking inſtance in Mr. Lodge's 
intereſting and curious * Illuſtrations of Britiſh Hiſtory.” Mary, 
Counteſs of Shrewſbury, in conſequence of a quarrel between 
the family of Cavendiſh (to whici the belonged) and that of 
Stanhope, ſent in 1592 the following meſlage to Sir Thomas 
Stanhope of Shelford, by a ſpecial-perſon ; who declared, when 
he delivered it, that if be e red in any thing, it was in ſpeak- 
ing it more mildly, and not in terms of ſuch diſdain as he was 
commanded. My lady has commanded me to ſay thus much 
to you, ** That though you be more wretched, vile, and mi- 
ſerable than any creature living; and, for your wickedneſs, 
be beet me more ugly in ſhape- than the vileſt toad in the 
world; and one to , none amen 

ſafe 

0 The Books of Counſeil, 5 by Dr. John Caius, fol. 23. 

The 
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Cent. XVL The faſhion of revenging private wrongs by 


Other 


vices and 


follies 
reva- 
ent. 


what ſome very like aſſaſſination, was too common 
among the great as well as the inferior ranks of 
ſociety [6]. 

The memoirs of Cary, Farl of Monmouth, af- 
ford an inſtance of the prevalence of gaming at the 
court of Elizabeth. I had no mind,” ſays he, 
to ſtay in the court; but having given out ſome 
money to go on foot in twelve days to Berwick, I 
performed it that ſummer, which was worth to me 


— 
NOTES. 


ſafe to ſend any meſſage; yet ſhe hath thought good to 
ſend thus much to you; that ſhe be contented that you ſhould 
live (and doth no waies wiſh your death), but to this end, 
that all the plagues and miſeries that may befall any man, 
may light on ſuch a caitiff as you are; and that you ſhould 
live to have all your friends foriake you; and, without your 
great repentance (which ſhe looketh not for becauſe your life 
has been ſo bad), you will be damned perpetually in hell 
fire.” With many other opprobrious and hateful words, 
which could not be remembered, becauſe the bearer would 
deliver it but once, as he ſaid he was commanded.” 

[6] In a letter from Mr. Gilbert Talbot to the Earl of 


\ Shrewſbury, dated February 13, 1578, an account is given of 


one Wyndam, who ſhott a my Lord Rytche' while riding 
in the ſtreets; and of Lodowyke Grevell's attack on Sir John 
Conwaye (in the ftreet alſo), firſt with a * cougell,” where- 
with he ſtunned him; and then with a ſword while he lay on 
the ground. I am forced,” ſays the letter writer, to 
trouble your honor wyth theſe eryfnge matters, fince I know 
of no greater,” It was a ſavage age when theſe matters were 
accounted * tryflynge? _ [Lob oz's ILLusTRATIONS. 


two 


QA — 0@ * 
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two thouſand pounds; which bettered me to live Cent. XVI. 
, 999 
at court a good while after “. | | 
The probity of the inferior people appears in | | 
no. favourable light, nor did the adminiſtration of | 
the police [7] contribute much to the extirpation 
of profligacy. | 
Drinking had its votaries in abundance. Much Drunken- 
time was ſpent by the citizens of London at their nels. 
numerous [8] taverns. In the country, if a bitter 
| writer 


NOTES. 


[7] © The thirſt after this authority,” ſays the Lord 
Keeper, ſpeaking of country magiſtrates, © proceedeth from 
nothing but an ambitious humour of gaining of reputation 
among their neighbours ; that ftill, when they come home, 
they may be preſented with preſents,” 

[TownsRENnD's HisT, CoLLEcTions, 

(8] T he taverns of London were many and much frequent- 
ed, An old bard has favored us with a liſt of them in 
*Newes from Bartholomew Fayre,” a black letter poem, the 
titlepage of which is torn off: 

There hath been great ſale and utterance of wine, 

Befides beere, and ale, and ipocras fine, 

In every country, region, and nation 3 77 

But chiefly in Billingſgate, at the Salutation; 

And the Bore's Head near London ſtone; 

The Swan at Dowgate, a taverne well knowne ; 

The Miter in Cheape ; and then the Bull Head; 

And many like places that make noſes red; 

Th' Bore's Head in Old Fiſh-ftreet, Three Crowns in the 

Vintry ; 


And now, of late, St. Martin's in the Sentree ; 11 


2 Cary's Mem. p. 24- 
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Cent. Tur. writer: of the time *: may find . every public 


haouſe was crowded from mornl to night with deter- 


mined; drunkar ds 7 
Camden, who allows the increaſe of Srathen- 
nels [9] among the Engliſh, 1mputes it to their 
familiarity wie the 3 in the Law; PO 
wars. 47 
Swear- - The praftice of perpetual be 10 can 
; tl ſeek for extenuation in recurring to the ge- 
neral cuſtom of Europe. 


$ 


Credulity 


NOTES. 


The Windmill in Lothbury ; the Ship at th* Exchange, 
King's Head in New Fiſh Street, where royſters do range ; 
The Mermaid in Cornhill ; Red Lion in the Strand, 
Three Tuns Newgate Marker; Old Fiſh Street at the Swan.” 
ſ[AxnxoTATIONS on OLD PLars. 
, - [9] Among other fatires on the Engliſh propenſity to 
drink, we find Gaſcoygne's Delicate Dyet for daintie- 
mouthed Droonkards.” * The Almaynes,” fays he, * with 
their ſmale Rheniſh wine, are contented ; but we muſt have 
March beere, double beere, dagger ale, bracket, &c. &c. Yea, 
Wine irfelf is not ſufficient, but ſugar, lemons, and ſpices, 
maſt be drowned thereinne!* He proceeds to execrate the 
folly of permitting the wife, &c. to follow her mate to the 
alehouſe, and even to invoke her as a pretence for a bumper. 
* Before your maiſtreſfe and my beloved wife, pledge me this 
cup full. 
[10] Theexample ſet by the ſovereign certainly had ſome 
effect. Elizabeth never ſpared an oath in public ſpeech or 
private converſation when ſhe thought it added energy. See 
Harrington's Nugz Antiquæ,“ &c. &c. The wretched 
French prieſt who ſaw England in 155 3, adds Eis blundering 


teſtimony 
* Stubs“ Anatomie of Abuſe, p. 73. 
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Credulity reigned throughout Great Britain wich Wer Xv1. 
unlimited ſway. But this was the favorite folly of Credu- 
Europe; and when the firm mind of Elizabeth Lt. 
could deſcend to court the ſcience of * Dr. Dee; 
and while the column uſed by the wicked, wiſe, 
and accompliſhed Catharine di Medicis to con- 
ſult her mages, ſtill exiſts ; we mult not wonder at 
the © chriſtened cat F' of James, nor the entire be- 
lief of witchcrafr, both in England and Scotland, in 
the ſixteenth century, 

That we may not judge too hardly of the Eng- 
liſh from the foregoing picture of their manners, 
it were but juſt to compare their faults with thoſe 
of the- other Europeans of the fixteenth century. 
Inhumanity and rapacity will then be found to 
have ruled the continent; and the maſſacres of 


V 


NOTES. 


| dar. c ln thei cups they will ſwear © blood and death” 


that you ſhall drink, &c. ſaying, © Bi God, drink jou, goud 
ouin. .. [Varacs D'EsTIENNE PERTIN. 
The tage (which always preſents the trueſt pictare of the 
A produces, in Gammer Gurton's Needle, a clown, of 
not more than common brutality, Who ſwears by Gog's 
bones, * ſoule,” * harte,” © breade,” * ſacrament,” © woundes,” 
and maliſon, all within two ſhort ſcenes. 
DovsLey's Ord PLaYs, Vor. II. 
If they ſpeake, writes the bitter Stubs, ſpeaking of 
the \Engliſh, but three or four words, yet they muſt. bo 
interlaced wich a bloudie oath or __ .. 
[Ax Aron or Anvans. 
| . 13 3 are Biography, p. 425, note c. 
1 See before, p. 197. 
| France, 


— — — rü . — 7˙—— — 


SY France, the gibbets and wheels of the Netherlands, 


4 * At length the long peace which followed the 
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the aſſaſſmations countenanced by Spain, and the 
poiſonings encouraged in many Italian ſtates, will 
hide the foibles of Great Britain, in their gloomy 
and murtherous ſhade. 


Scotland. In point of national character, the Scots ſeem, 
National in the latter half of the ſixteenth century, to have 
character. had the advantage of their Southern neighbours. 
Their zeal for religion was ſincere, although in- 
conſiderately fervent; and their blind attachment 
to their teachers ſprung from a laudable eagerneſs 

to hear their doctrines uninterruptedly. | 
n of The ſpirit of Chivalry had reigned, a very ſhort 
walry. time before the reformation, as decidedly in Scot- 
land as in any part of Europe ; and the war which 
James IV. waged againſt his brother-in-law, Henry 
VIII. had no foundation except his romantic and 
ſancied attachment to the Queen of France, whom 
be had never ſeen, and yet whoſe letters“ (as his 
conſort, Margaret of England, tenderly urged) © had 
more influence on his conduct than the tears of 
huis wife, and the remonſtrances of his people “. 


abroad acceſſion of Elizabeth to the Engliſh throne, and 


= which terminated in a ſœderal union of the fiſter 
1 kingdoms, in ſome degree changed the manners of 


— the Scots; directed that ferocious valor which uſed 
| m——_— 
* Drummond's Sc, Hiſt. p. 72, 74. 
to 


or the leaſt civilized highland clans. 
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domeſtic fot; and kindled among the once peace- 
able diſtricts a ſpirit of revenge and plunder which 
had hitherto only been known to the borderers, 
Murthers 
[11] and conflagrations, the natural conſequence 
of deadly feuds, were now too often perpetrated ; 
nor could the weak efforts of the pacific James VI. 
protect the houſes and families of his ſubjects. 


formly unprincipled, ambitious, and corrupt. 
There was a race run between the favorites and 
miniſters of James VI. for the gold of Elizabeth; 
gold which was avowedly laviſhed on theſe deſpi- 
cable beings to procure the moſt important ſecrets 
of State. 

—— 

NOTES. f 
[11] The practice of aſſaſſination, it ſhould de dlorend. 


modern times have annexed to it. Buchanan relates the 
murthers of Cardinal Beatoun, and of Rizzio, without expreſ- 
ſing thoſe feelings which ſeem natural to a man, or that in- 
dignation which became a hiſtorian, Knox too talks of the 
death of Beatoun, and of the Duke of Guiſe, not only with- 
out cenſare, but with exultation. On the other hand, Leſ- 
ley, Biſhop of Roſs, mentions the aſſaſſination of the Earl 
of Murray with ſome degree of applauſe; and Blackwood 


dwells upon it with the moſt indecent triumph, and aſcribes 
it directly to the hand of God. 


W. 1 A ge- 


It was rather among the lower than the higher © Corru 
orders of ſociety that virtue was to be ſought in the great 
the North. The men of rank were almoſt uni- 


conveyed not, in the ſixteenth age, that idea of horror which 


[Roszxrsox“ His r. or ScCoTLAND, 
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to hafraßß their rival neighbours againſt each one's Bu. XVL 


Charity charity which relieves the needy, muſt be allowed 
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Cent, XVI. A general exerciſe of. brotherhood, and of that 


"_ = the Scots, who maintained their poor by 
6 voluntary contributions, not by legal. aſſeſſments. 
But of the other ſpecies of charity, which makes 
allowance for thoſe of a different. faith, the nation 
was deſtitute. And thoſe, whether Epiſcopalians 
or Papiſts, who differed 1n-their ſentiments from 
the tenets of the national church, were ſtigmatized 
from the pulpits as © children of the devil.” 

All ranks One exceſs, that of the bottle, the Scots were 
drinking perhaps introduced to by their exerciſe of hoſpi- 
tality. A traveller, who ſpeaks kindly of his re- 
ception in the North, points out the courtiers, 
the country gentlemen, and the merchants, as 

hearty votaries to the cauſe of drinking“. 
Credu. Credulity, ſupported by ridiculous traditions, 
_ bete was as much the foible of the age as were bigotry 
&. and narrowneſs of mind [12]. The Scots were 
no 


— — 


NOrEs. 


112] Perhaps the moſt ungenerous inſtance of narrow 
ſentiment that ever ſullied the annals of a corporation is the 
following ; which can indeed only be parallelled by that act of 
Henry VIII. of England, which rendered the moſt delicate 
of concealments treaſon, in any lady whom he might court. 
The common council of Edinburgh enacted, in 1583 (as 
it ſtands in the 7th volume of their council-book), that 
whereas hitherto the freedom of the city had been the por- 

; e N tion 
„ Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, p. 56. 
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Southern neighbours [13J. We find, in 1560, 
Robert Henderſon, a ſurgeon, receiving from the 
Seotttth council twenty marks for reſtoring to life 


; a man and woman run through the bodies by the 
a French, and a woman who had lain two days 
P in her grave “. 
1 | D 
4 NOTES. 
tion of the daughters of each citizen; now, if ſuch unmar- 
ried daughters were not reputed pure virgins at the time of 
1 their marriage, they and their huſbands ſhould forfeit their 
1- right to any ſuch freedom, 
e- | [{MariTLanDd's ErixnBurGn; 
rs, [13] On all the old houſes ſtill exiſting in Edinburgh there 
Ts are remains of taliſmanic or cabaliſtical characters, which the 
ſuperſtition of earlier ages had cauſed to be engraven on their 
fronts. Theſe were generally compoſed of ſome text of 
ns, ſcripture, of the name of God, or perhaps of an emblema- 
try tic repreſentation of the reſurrection, 
Y [ArnoT's EpixnBuRGH, 
e Nor were the inhabitants of the country leſs diſpoſed to 
no ſuperſtition than thoſe of the capital, although they ſeem to 
have varied in their choice of a protector, as the following 
anecdotes will prove: 
In 1594, the elders of the Scottiſh church exerted their 
utmoſt influence to aboliſh an irrational cuſtom among the 
rrow huſbandmen, which, with ſome reäſon, gave great offence. 
s the Tue farmers were apt to leave a portion of their land untilled 
8 of and uncropt year after year. This ſpot was ſuppoſed to be 
licate edicated to Satan, and m__ ſtyled © The good man's croft,? 
art, Viz, the landlord's acre.” It ſeems probable that ſome Pagan 
3 (33 ceremony had given riſe to ſo ſtrange a ſuperſtition, 
„ that [Book or UNIVERSAL Kink, Ar UD ARN Or. 
e . * Maitland's Edinburgh, p. 24, from the Council-Book:. 


12 Witchcraft 
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ab more exe mpted from this imbecility than their . XVt | 


— 


England. l It was peculiarly unfortunate for the Englfh 
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Cent. XVÞ Witchcraft was made a capital crime very early 
after the reformation *. That practice was indeed, 
under one name or another, in univerſal credit 
throughout Europe. It flouriſhed moſt in the 
Norch, where there were © matron-like witches, 
and ignorant witches.” It was to one of the ſupe- 
rior ſort that Satan, being preſſed to kill James VI. 
thus excuſed himſelf in French, Il eſt homme 
de Dieu f. 


The lan- tongue that, for a long ſpace after the invention 
— -1 of printing, every perſon who aimed at diſplaying 
his powers of writing, thought that he muſt uſe 
the Latin tongue in his compoſitions, According- | 
ly, the vernacular ſtyle, inſtead of being ſtrength- 
ened- and refined by numerous compoſitions, was 
only corrupted with new barbariſms, for want of 
that attention and practice which it might fairly 
claim from Engliſhmen. The judicious hiſtorian 
of Engliſh poetry thinks that (+ except Sir Tho- 
mas More, whole © Dialogue of Tribulation,” and 
« Hiſtory of Richard III.“ were eſteemed ſtandards 
of. ſtyle as low as the reign of James I.) Roger 
Aſcham was perhaps the firſt of our ſcholars who 
ventured to break the ſhackles of latinity, by pub- 
„Stat. 73, Parl. 9 Maria. 
+ Spotiſwood, p. 384. 
1 Hiſt. of Eng. Poetry, vol. ili. p. 329. 


liſhing 
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liſhing his « Toxophilus” in Engliſh ; chiefly with Cen. I 
aview of giving a pure and correct model of Engliſh | 
compoſition, or rather of ſhewing how a ſubject 

might be treated with grace and propriety in Eng- 

liſh as well as Latin.“ It appears, however, that 

the art of writing well in Engliſh was attended to 

in ſome degree in 1553, ſince Dr. Thomas Wil- — wg 
ſon [ 14], the intereſting author of a © Treatiſe on bon on 
Rhetoric, publiſhed at that period theſe remarks : rhetorie. 

© When we have learned uſuall and accuſtomable 


h ; 
A wordes to ſet foorthe our meaninge, we ought to 
| Join them together in apte order, that the eare may 
1 delite in hearynge the harmonie. I know ſome 
Engliſhmen,” he proceeds to ſay, © that in this 
p bpPoinct have ſuch a gifte in the Engliſhe, as fewe 
a; in Latine have the lyke ; and therefore delite the 
oP wiſe and learned ſo muche with their pleſaunte 
fly = compoſition, that many rejoice when they maye 
ad heare ſuche, and thynke muche learninge is gotte 
o- TY * 
2 NOTES, 
rds [14] Dr. Wilſon was bred at King's College, Cambridge, 
where he was tutor to the two ſons of the Duke of Suffolk, 
Ser who fell by the ſweating ſickneſs. After narrowly eſcaping 
who the ſnares of the Inquiſition at Rome, he was much employed 
ub- by Elizabeth in embaſſics and other {tate buſineſs, and became 
Dean of Durham, ſecretary of ſtate, and privy counſellor. He 
died in 1581. He uſed uncommon diſpatch in publie bu- 
lineſs, and had a ſingular ſtrength of memory. Seven ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes were by him tranſlated into the Eng- 
liſh language. IHisr. or Potxrzr. 
hing 
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Cefit; XVI. 
—— 


Allitera- 
tion. 


Rhyme 
impro- 
perly in- 


troduced. 
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when theĩ maie t'lxe with them.“ He owns, how- 
ever, that faults were ſometimes to be found in 
Engliſh compoſitions, and particularly cenſures the 
exceſs of alliteratian;. © Some,” ſays he, © uſe 


overmuche repetition of one letter, as „ pitifull 


povertie prayeth for a penie, but puffed preſump- 
cion paſſeth not a poynct; pampering his panche 
with peſtilent pleaſure, procuring his paſſeporte 
to poſte it to hell pitte, there to be puniſhed with 
paynes perpetuall.” - Others he blames for the 
affectation of ending their ſentences all alike ; 
making their talk rather to appear rymed metre, 
than' to ſeme plaine ſpeache.” One preacher 
he heard who had not a dozen ſentences in his 
whole ſermon but what ended in rhyme. So that 


ſome, not the beſt diſpoſed, wiſhed the preacher 


a lute; that ſce with his rymed ſermon he mighte 
uſe ſome pleſaunte melodie; and fo the people 
might take pleaſure divers wales, and daunce if 
they liſte“ .“ | 

Theſe intelligent remarks deſcribe plainly enough 
the convulſive throes of a manly, expreſſive lan- 
guage, ſtruggling to produce ſenſe and graceful- 
nels, but ill aſſiſted by her literary goſſips. 

The Engliſh tongue wanted not for miſleaders, 
ſhaded by the plauſible cloak of improvement, 

In Elizabeth's reign the taſte of ipeaking the 
language Ef not of . it) had nearly been led 


82 * —— 


= » Wilfon on Rhetoric, fol. 85, 86. 
by | _ away, 
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away, from ſtrength and dignity to accumulated Cent. XVI: 
Antitheſis, by one John Lilly; whoſe pedantic Antithe« 
compoſitions ſo inſected the court, that it be- fl. * 
came the faſhion, among people of politeneſs, to Lilly. 
ſtudy and imitate + his turgid meaſure, Of the 

merit which attracted theſe imitators let the fol- 

lowing extract bear witneſs, 

© He cauſed the ſees to breake their boundes, 
fith men had broke their vowes; and to ſwell as 
farre above their reach, as men had ſwerved be- 
yond their reaſon. Then might you ſee ſhippes 
ſayle where ſheepe fed; anchors caſt where ploughes . 
goe; fiſhermen throwe their nets where huſband-. 
men ſowe their corne; and fiſhes throwe their 
ſcales where fowles do breed their quilles.” 

Yet it was of this unnatural bombaſtic writer Ridicu- 
that Mr. Blount (no deſpicable author) ridiculouſly _ 
ſays, in his © Epiſtle Dedicatorie, © For this poet mended, 
fate at the ſunne 's table; Apollo gave him a wreath 
of his own bayes without ſnatching; the lyre he 
played on had no borrowed ſtringes.“ She,“ 
he adds, who could not “ parles Euphuiſm,” 
was- as little regarded as ſhe who cannot ſpeak 
French.“ In this he referred to a book of Lilly, 
entitled, © Euphues and his England,” ſcarcely to 
be paralleled for antthas, alliteration, and hal 
ſurdity. is 

The” many erte 3 Scottiſh poets and Scotland, 
proſe writers, which have accompanied the paſt In. 
T4 hiſtory, guage, 
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xV1.. hiſtory, render any deſcription of the language uſe- 


Derived 
from the 
Saxon. 


— 


"leG. The men of northern ſhires of England, 


and the lowlands of Scotland, ſpoke a dialect which, 
being derived from the Saxon tongue, was near- 
ly the ſame. The Highlanders did then (and do 


Mil!) uſe the Erſe or Erſh language; but the tongue 


of the lower ſhires of Scotland ſeems to have been 
always called Engliſh [ 15]. 

This language, like that of England, ſank for a 
long time under a claſſical oppreſſion, Nor did any 
author think of writing in a tongue ſo little 
calculated to expreſs his thoughts with energy 
or delicacy; while the Latin, nervous, conciſe, 
and perſpicuous, courted his pen. While this,” 
ſays an elegant modern, * was almoſt the only ſpe- 


" NOTES. 


-[15] An aR, paſſed in the fifth parliament of Mary Stuart, 
ordains, that none ſhal} print without licence, outher in La- 


| tine, or in Engliſh toung.“ 


© Oh, reverend Chawſer! roſe of rhetoures alle! 

Was thou not of aur Inglis alle the licht?“ 

FE [Dunzar's GorLpen TIRO. 
Alas! for ane, quhilk lamp was in this land, 
Ot eloquence, the flowand balmy ſtrand! 
And in our Inglis rhetorick the roſe, 

As of rubèis, the carbuncle bin choſe.” 
[LynDsav's PaPINGO, 

„ Duis non laborat, non manducet. 

1 This is, in Ingliſche, toung or leit, 
45 Quha labouris nocht, ke ſhall not eit.“ 
aha ro [Lys pray? $ SATYRE OF THE THREE Esrarrs. 
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cies of compoſition, and all authors, by uſing one Cont Xu, 
common language, could be brought to a nearer 
compariſon, the Scottiſh writers were not inferior 

to thoſe of any other nation. The happy genius 

of Buchanan, equally formed to excel in proſe or 

verſe, more various, more original, and more 
elegant, than that of almoſt any other modern 

who writes in Latin, reflects, with regard · to this 
particular, the greateſt luſtre on his country *.” 

But, although it ſeems probable that the dia- Its me- 
lect of Scotland, had the nations remained ſepa- Fits. 
rate, might, like that of England, have purified 
itſelf, and become the language of the hiſtorian 
and the poet, yet the acceſſion of James to both 
crowns prevented each chance of celebrity. The 
court being withdrawn from the capital, no do- 
meſtic ſtandard of propriety and correctneſs of 
ſpeech remained. The few compoſitions which 
Scotland produced were tried by the Engliſh 
ſtandard, and every word or phraſe which varied 
from that, was pronounced barbarous f. An 
unjuſt deciſion; ſince, doubtleſs, the lowland Scottiſh 
dialect retained more of the Saxon tongue, unmixed 
with any Norman idiom [16], than the Engliſh; 

and 
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NOTES. 
[16] On this ſubje& the ingenious Diſſertation on the 
Scoto-Saxon Diale&, ſent by Dr. Geddes to the © Antiquaries 
of Scotland,” merits a peruſal; he writes as a man well ſkilled 


| in 
les Robertſon's Scotland, vol. ii. p. 256. + Ibid: p. 258. 
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dem. XVI. and the expreſſions in Chaucer and Lydgate, which 


Letters 
varying 
from the 
Engliſh. 


puzzle the moſt learned - commentator, could be 
frequently better comprehended by the ſimple ſwain 
who tends his flocks on the banks of Tweed. 
The uſe of the © W' ſeems to have been little 
known in the North in 1549; for we find © Ved- 


derburne's Complainte of Scotlande, vyth an 


exortatione to the three eſtaits to be vigilante in 
the deffens of their public veil.“ The letter © Z 
continued its uſurpation on the , as in geir, 
© zounge;* © zouthe,” &c. &c. And the Qu' uni- 
verſally ſupplied the place of the W when the 
© V” was not admitted. 


' NOTES. 


in polemies. He ſupports the * ſal, bus, peris, polis, de- 
minis,” &c, of the Scots, againſt the Southern “ ſhall, buſh, 
periſh, poliſh, diminiſh,” &c, The ſounds, © admeer, reteer, 
ſuryeeve, and-requeer;* he with ſome juſtice affirms to be 
ſofter than the © admire, retire, ſurvive, and require,” of the 
South. And he lays great ſtreſs on the power of forming 
expreſſive diminutives, as man, manny, manniky, and man- 
nikin; and laſs, laſſy, laſſiky, and laſſikin; words no more 


con founded with each other than the capello, capelletto, cap- 


pellino, cappellone, and capellaccio, of the Italian. It is 
an uygdoubted fact, that the Scots have reſiſted the inroads 
af the Norman tongue with much” more ſucceſs than the Eng- 
Ih; who content themſelves with applying, with the Norman, 
to a butcher (boucher) for veal (veau), beef (boeuf), or mut- 
ton (mouton), or perhaps roaſt a fowl (poule). But the Scot. 
goes with the Saxon to the © fleſher,” bays Reſh, or dreſſes a 
hen, 

[TrANSACTIONS OP SCOTTISH ANTIQUARIES. 


5 | It 
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It ought not to paſs unobſerved that, beſides the Tent, XVI. 
Engliſh language, and the Scottiſh dialect of the Three 
fame tongue, there were ſpoken, within the iſland =: cont 
of Great Britain, in the ſixteenth century, three Gr. Bri- 
diſtinct tongues, or at leaſt two languages and CE 
dialect, each capable of expreſſing the beauties of 
poetry or proſe with grace and energy. 

Of the Corniſh we now hear little. I: has ex- 
pired as a fpoken tongue; but Dr. Borlaſe has pre- 
ſerved a few proverbs, ſuch as 

© Tau tavas.“ Hold thy peace, tongue! 

« Guel yw guetha vel goofen.“ It is better to 

ſave than to beg.“ | 

The Corniſh ſay, that in ſweetneſs of ſound they The 
excel the Welch; as in the word ſtone, which Coroiſl, 
they call Leh,“ and the Welch Lech.“ A lake 
too is in the more guttural Welch © Llwch,” but in 
Carniſh © Luh “.“ 

The Welch, on their fide, by no means ſub- The 
mit to this award. Our language, ſays the re- Welch. 
verend author of a treatiſe on the ſubject, is poſ- 
ſeſſed of native ornaments. and unborrowed trea- 
ſures; it rivals the Greek in its aptitude to 
form the moſt beautiful derivatives © as well 
as in the elegance, fertility, and cxpreſſive- 
neſs, of an infinite variety of compounds and 
deſerves the praiſe that has been given to it by 


* Nat. Hitt. of Cornwall, p. 314. 
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| Cent. Nl. 
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The Lrſe. 


"HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Book VIIT. 


an | enemy. Notwithſtanding the multiplicity. of 
gutturals and conſonants with which it abounds, © it 
has the ſoftneſs and harmony of the Italian, with 
the majeſty. and expreſſion of the Greek “.“ 

The following epigram on the ſilk worm, con- 


fiſting of vowels, affords an example of aſtoniſhing 


melody of choſen words to thoſe that can pro- 
nounce it with propriety: 
O'i wiw wy i weu e a, a'i weuau, 
O'i wyau y weua ; 
E' weua ei we ala', 
A''i weuau yw 1euau ia.“ 
Thus tranſlated by Mr. Jones: 
I periſh by my art, 
Dig mine own grave; 
I ſpin my thread of life, 
My own death weave f. 

The Erſe or Erſh language is ſaid to have great 
powers of expreſſion, both of the majeſtic and of 
the tender kind. It is ſtill ſpoken throughout a 
large diſtrict of the North; and, from the great 
attention which has been ſhewn towards the re- 
liques of its antient poetry, there happily appears 
no danger of its being loſt. 

The modern compoſition which follows, is given 
by Mr. Pennant 4 as a ſpecimen of the tongue. 


| — 
* Walter's Diſſertation on the Welch Language. Printed 
at Cambridge. | 
+ Jones's Diſſertation on Welch Muſic, &c. p. 54. 
{ Scottiſh Tour, Appendix, No. 4, 
The 
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The colebraced epitaph by Ben Jonſon on the Cent, XVI. 
— 
counteſs of Pembroke: 3 
Galic. 
£ An ſho na luighe fo-Lic-lighe, 
Ha adh-bheann nan wile bhuadh, 
Mathair Phembroke, Piuthar Philip, 
Ans gach Daan bith' orra luadh. 
A, Bhais mann gearr thu ſios a coi-meas, 
Beann a dreach, fa h' Juil, fa Fiach 
Briſtidh do Bhogh, gun Fhave do ſhaighid 
Bithi-mar nach bith tu riamh.” 
Epitaph. 
© Underneath this marble hearſe 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe. 
Sidney's filter, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haft kill'd another, 
Fair and learn'd, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee.” 
The taſte for feaſting and hoſpitality ſtill con- g,01;q, 
tinued to reign among the Engliſh who could af- hoipita- 
ford it [17]. wt 


Thoſe 


MANNERS, &c. 285 


NOTES, 

[17] The Londoners did not always return with graci- 
ouſneſs the hoſpitable reception their country friends had 
beſtowed on them; on which © the olde countrie clerkes framed 
this facing, | 
Primus jucundus, 

Tolerabilis eſtque ſecundus ; 
Tertius eſt vanus, 
Sed fœtet quatiidianus. 


[Dz5ca12TION of BairAIx E- 
Paraphaſed. 
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Ceo XVI. © Thoſe” of high rank had ſuperb ſervices of 


Silver 
veſſe ls. 


plate at their meals when they entertained viſitors 
of importance. At other times they had complete 
ſers of pewter to ſupply its place. Thoſe 225 in- 
ferior rank ſometimes had plate. 

Jhe men of quality, probably to excite them 
to hoſpitality, had each permiſſion to import a 
conſiderable quantity of wine free from impoſt “. 

A ſcurrilous Frenchman, who viſited London 
in 1553, and grofily abuſes the whole nation, 
owns that the 'Engliſh uſe filver veflels in 


common to drink in; the ſervants,” he ſays, © wait 


on their maſters bareheaded, and leave their caps 
on the buffet. Their bread,” he owns, is whiter 
than that of France, and as cheap.“ He adds, 


That they are fond of eating with their beer ſoft 


ſaffron cakes ſtuck with raiſins, which add to its 


NOTES. 
Paraphraſed : 
Four days to ſpend 
With aſking friend, 
In London fair, 1 reckon'd ; 
The firſt in glee 
Paſt merrily, 
Not quite ſo well the ſecond ; 
The cold third day 
I faw diſplay 
A conge ſo explicit, 
I left the place, 
- Nor gave him ſpace 
To bid me end my viſit. J. P. A. 
* Lodge's Illuſtrations, vol. ii. p. 27. 


flavor. 


Ch. VII. Pt. II. 5 1. MANNERS, &c. 


flavor. The artiſans,“ he ſays, ſuch as hatters and Cent. XVI. 
— 


joiners, © he perperually ſees on holidays, feaſting 
in taverns on ' rabbits, hares, and ſuch ſorts of 
meat.” 

A more candid traveller, who wrote about 
thirty years later, ſays that © the Engliſh are more 
polite than the, F rench in eating, devouring leſs 
bread but more meat, which they roaſt in perfec- 
tion. They put, he adds, © a great deal of ſugar 
in their drink.” 


287 


That decent and cleanly utenſil, the fork, was No forks, 


yet to be diſcovered. At every meal the fingers 
were uſed to keep the meat ſteady, and to convey 
it to the mouth. Spoons and knifes ſeem coeval 
with Edward the Confeſſor *, but forks were little 
known before the reſtoration. 

Silence at table during the meal, is ſpoken 
of as a mark of good breeding. 

Table-cloths were made of very valuable linen, 
Mrs. Otter, in Ben Jonſon's © Silent Woman,” 
mentions * a damaſk table-cloth which colt eigh- 
teen pounds. The good man of the houſe fat at 
the upper end of the board, © with a fayre napkyn 
layde before him on the table, He a maſter t. 


* See the print of Earl Godwan' s death, in Struts” $ Oel 
toms, &c. | 


+ Hiſt. of John Winchcomb, , | 
Lamb, 


netable 
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meats. 


Deſert. 


Cent. XVI. 


HISTORY or GREAT ERITAIN.. Book VIII. 


Lamb, and 2 great variety of delicate [18] 


Delicate meates , from all quarters of the country,” ſeem 


to mark the luxury of Elizabeth's reign. © Now- 
a-days,' writes the moſt. cauſtic of Puritans, if 
the table he not peſteied from one end to the othe: 


as thick as one diſh can ſtand by another, and to 


every diſh a ſeveral. ſauce, appropriate in its kind, 
it is thought unworchy the name of a dinner. 
And at the third courſe beſide, other ſweet jun- 
kets, and delicate confections of ſpiceries, and I can- 
not tell What. A good peece of beefe is now 
thought too groſſe for. e tender ſtomachs to 
diſgeſt f. | 
A kind of deſert was not Wai. Dr. Caius 
writes, that one ſhould eat after, mete quinces 
or marmalade, pomegranates, oranges ſliced, eaten 
with ſugar ; ſuccate of the pilles or bark. thereoff, 
and of pomecitres; olde apples and peres ; prunes, 
raiſons, dates, and nutts, &c. &c. 4 
= + kad „ NOTES. ing P — 18 

[48] Among theſe, brawn ftood foremoſt, When Calais 

was taken by France, the quantity of that meat which was 


found in ſtore puzzled the viftors. They judged it to be 


a dainty; but in vain. did they roaſt it, bake it, and boil 

it, till they could not make it eatable. Harriſon, who tells 

this ſtory, laughs at the friars who took it for fiſh, and at the 
Jews who would not 8 that it was part of a hog. 

1 [Dssckrrriok or Bafraixx. 

*. Harriforiarind Holingſhed, p. 166. 

1 Stubs' Anatomie of Abuſes, p. 69. | 

3 Booke of Counſeil, &c. by Dr. John Caius, fol. 24. ' 

; | | n 
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In a ſtill older work gueſts, when faſting, are Cent. XVI. 
to be preſented with butter, plommes, damſons, 
chetyes, and grapes. After mete, peres, nuttes, 
ſtrawberyes, myrtle beryes, and hard cheſe; alſo 
braundrells or pepyns, with careways in con- 
fetes *®.” fſellies of all colours, codinats, mar- | 
milats, ſuger-bread, ginger-bread, and florentines', 1 
are added by Harriſon to the deſert. 

The degrees of bread were theſe : firſt, the Different 
manchet, which was the fineſt; next, the chete . on * 
or wheaten-bread ; then the ravelled bread, ſome- 
what coarſer; and then the brown bread, of two 
ſorts, the one much inferior to the other. 

Breakfaſt was little uſed. If any thing was taken 
it was a glaſs of ale and a ſlice of bread [19]. 

The hour of dinner with people of fortune was Hours of 
eleven before noon ; and of ſupper, between five ** 
and fix in the afternoon; while the merchants 
(contrary to modern ideas) took each of their meals 
an hour later; and the huſbandman one hour til] 
later than the merchants. We have reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that the dinners of the great were 
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NOTES. 


[19] Sir Lionel Raſh, in Green's Tu Quoque,* a plea- 
ſant comedy of Elizabeth's age, ſays, © I have ſent my 
daughter this morning as far as Pimlico to fetch a draught of 
Derby ale, that it may fetch a colour into her cheeks,” 

Boke of Kervynge, fol. 1, B. 


Vor. III. U prolonged 
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Cent. XV1- prolonged to a- conſiderable ſpace of time [20]. 
Clearing When the dinner, deſert; & c. were complete - 


of the 
table, 


Rural 
ſood. 


ly ended, a wooden knife was uſed" inftead of a 
cloth, to clear away the: remnants, res &c. 
from the'table;[2xJ, 5 7 ]... 

Hoſpitality is never ſuppoſed, by a wand fan- 
cy, to be confined to the houſe of the great; and 
Warner, a bard of Elizabeth's 3 deſcribes 
the reception of an earl in a cottage; 

Did houſe ka in a 1 baer wichin a 

foreſt e 1155 
Norxs. 


0e Win * {if 
[20] An Italian, ſays Dr. Wilſon, eros a bolt to the 
Archbiſhop of Tork, attempted to ſpeak to his Grace, but 
unhappily chanced on a time when he was giving a ſtate dinner 
to his prebendaries. At eleven he was Juſt ſut down to the 


ſplendid meal, nor could the Italian, although he called again 


at twelve, at one, and at two, prevail on the porter to let him 
ſee the  prelate, who was ſtill at dinner. Diſguſted at the holy 
epicure, the ſuitor left his buſineſs in the hands of a friend, and 
returned to Italy. Three years after this, meeting an Eng- 


liſhman at Rome, and becoming his acquaintance, he aſked 


him one day if he knew the Archbiſhop, of York? Perfectly 
well,” ſaid the Briton, * Then tell me, ſaid the Italian, Þ | 
beſeech you, has he yet fniſhed his dinner?“ and related the 
ſtory.” [Wirsox on Locrc and RHETORIC, 
[21] Enter three or faur ſerving men, one with a voy- 
der and a wooden knife to take away. 
STAGE DrixecTioN WTR Woman KiLtzDd WIr 
any x edeS2 + 51h ge oy Men 
Enter Guſtus with a veyding Ini in bis hand. 
[LinGua, ACT 5, SCENE 13- 


Where, 


IC, 


VI. N n.5 t. MANNERS, &c. 


Where, known and welcomed as the place and 
perſons: eould afforde, - of 7 19 
Browne bread, whig, | bacon, cunts and milke 
were ſet him on the borde. 

A cuſhion made of — a — half Wade with 


a hoope, 


Were — . a he ſitterh . beſide a 


ſorry coope. 
Tbe poor old couple wiſh'd their bread were 
wheat, their whig were pery; 
Their bacon beef, their milk and curds were 
creame to make him-mery.” 


In wines, the Engliſh of Elizabeth's age were Wines. 


uncommonly luxurious. Harriſon mentions fifty- 
ſix ſorts of French wines, and thirty-ſix of Spaniſh, 
Italian, Greek, Canarian, &c. which, to the quan- 
tity of 30,000 tons, were yearly imported. The 
ſtrongeſt of theſe were always accounted the beſt. 
Furthermore, ſays Harriſon, * when theſe have 
had their courſe that nature yeeldeth, ſundrie 
ſort of artificial ſtuffe muſt ſucceede in their turn, 
ſuch as ypocras and wormwood wine, beſide ſtale 
ale and ſtrong beer.” To theſe we may add clarey 

or claret [22], and braket. 
© The 


\ NOTES. 


[22] To amuſe the epicure, the method of compoling theſe 


favorite beverages ſhall be inſerted from © Arnold's Chronicle 
of London, quoted by Mr. Strutt. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAINN, Book VIII. 


Cent. XVI. The ſtrongeſt wine uſed,” ſays the fame writer, 


©to'be called Theologicum; and the laymen, 
when they wiſned to ſpend a ſingularly jovial hour, 
uſed to ſend for wine to the parſon of the pariſh *. 
One cuſtom of the ſixteenth cemury deſerves 
particular mention, ſince it is now upheld in Bri- 
tain only among all the nations of the cart. 


* 


rn 


; The crafte to make Ypocras. us 


2% Take 3 a quarte 'of red wyne, an unce of ſynamon, and 
half an unce of gynger; a quarter of an unce of greynes 
and of longe pepper, wythe half a pound of ſugar; broie 
all theſe not too ſmalle, and then putte them i in a bagge « of 
wullen clothe (made therefore) with the wyne, and lette it 
hange over a veſſel tylle the wyne be runne thoro- 

N. B. It is preſumed that the wine ſhould be poured in 
boiling hot, elſe it would gain little of the ſpicy flavor, . 

The crafte to make Clarre (or Claret). 

For e eighteen gallons of good wyne take half a pounde of 
gynger, à quarter of a pounde of longe pepper, an unce of 
ſaffron, a quarter of au unce of coliaunder, two unces of 
*« calomole dromaticus,” and a thyrd of as moche honey that 
is claryfyed as of youre wyne;. Rrayne thym thro a x clothe, 
and doo it into a clene veltel.“ Viele 

The — Braket. 

When thou haſt good ale, draw out a quart of it, and 
put it to the honey, and ſet it over the fyre, and let it ſeethe 
well, and take it of the fyre and ſcume it wel, and ſo 
againe, and then let it keele a whyle, and put therto the peper, 
and ſet hym on the fyre, and let him boyle wpydef, with 
eſy fyre, but clere. To four gallons of good ale, put a 
pynte of fyne tryed honey, and x" ſaucer fult of pouder of 
peper. 18 os OLIT IL; TELL | 

* Harriſon, apud Holingſhed, p. 166. 


© As 
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A fon drink it is not- uſually ſet on the table Cent XV 
in pots and eruſes, but each one calleth for a Method 
cup of ſuch a3" he Hſtecli to have, or as neceſſity ug. 
urgeth; ſo that when he hath taſted of it, he de- 
livereth the cup again to one of the ſtanders- by, 
who, makyng it cleane, reſtoreth it to the cup- 
board from whence he had fetched the ſame “. 
© By this device, adds the author, much idle 

_ tippling is furthermore cut off; for, if the full 
pots ſhould continually ſtand at the elbow, or 
near the trencher, divers would alwaie be dealing 
with them; whereas now they drinke ſeldome, 
and onelie when neceſſitie urgeth; and ſo avoid 
the note of great drinking, or often troubling of 
the ſervitours with filling of their boles [23].” 
This pecuhar cuſtom is Names by the account 
n by Fynes Moryſon . 
The beer uſed at the houſes of 7 &c. Beer. 
was commonly a year old; ſometimes two, when 
it came to the maſter's table. It was called 
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[2 31 Our learned intelligencer, ne proceeds to de- 
rive this ſalutary mode from the practice of Mneſtheus of 
Athens, who, he ſays, brought up the cuſtom in conſerva- 
tion of the honor of Oreſtes, who had not yet expiated the 
rg his mother, Clytemneſtra ... 

f [Dasscsirriox or Mie ur 
2 Harriſon, p. 167. + Itinerary, part iii. p. 150, 
j | ll i * 3 old. 


March beer, from the time of its brewing. The 1 
beer for the ſervants was ſeldom more than a month 1 | 
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old. Ech one, gays Hatrifon, tWoveting to 
have the ſame as ſtale às he may, ſo that it be not 
ſowre and his bread new us poltible; 10 n it be 
not hot.“ 

Cider or Pomage, and * Pirtie, ſeem to have 
been confined to their own native counties. And 
our intelligent author ſpeaks with great contempt 
of a © kind of Iriſh:\waſh [24] made in Eſſex, 
and called Mead. 

Glaſſes (which came from Venice at a great ex- 


pence) were more faſhionable at great tables than 
ſilver cups. 


Thoſe vaſt ſources of hoſpitality and encourage- 


Eecleſiaſ. ments to indolence, the religious houſes, were, 
tic hoſpi- in Scotland, the firſt victims to the reformation. 


tality. 


In one monaſtery at Perth, where only eight monks 


reſided, the followers' of Knox diſcovered” eight 


puncheons of ſalt beef; wine, beer, and ale, in 
proportion, beſides abundance of bed clothes, and 
of table linen, ſingular in delicacy of texture [25]. 
1 AKT T. 145605 51 | . 4. yo 10 bi 
| NOTES. 
[24] The Cambro-Britons had always been partial to this 
liquor; Dr. Andrew Borde makes his Welchman ſay, 


« I do love © cawſe boby, good toaſted cheeſe; 
And ſwyſhe metheglin I loke for my fees.” 
[25] The very nature of the eccleſiaſtical revenues 


prompted the monks to hoſpitality, 'The abbey of Holy- 


rood received annually (befides money, wheat, barley, and 
oats) 500 capons, 24 hens, 24 ſalmon, 12 loads of ſalt, and 
large quantity of ſwine. HOES EninBURGH. 


This 
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This ꝑlentiful ſtore was meant to be ſhared with“ Cent, XVL 
the hungry and weary raveller *, bs 4 | 
bat the general baſpitality of the Scots v was no Expen- 
way inferior to that of the Engliſh, there is every — 4 
reaſon to ſuppoſe. And ſuch was the national cenſured 
turn to luxury, that, immediately after a ſevere re- N 
ſtriction by act of parliament, placed © on the ex- 

ceſſe of coaſtelie cleithing t,“ another ſtatute 
follows, complaining of ſuperfluous banqueting 
[26 J. not only of fik ſtuffe as grows within the 

realme, bot alſoe of drogges, confectoures, ſpiceries 

brocht from the pairtes beyond ſea, and ſauld at 

dear prices to monie folke that are verie unabil 

to ſuſtene that coaſte; and laying a heavy fine 
(twenty pund) not only on the maſter of the houſe, 

but on every one of his gueſts, partakers of ſuch 
banquet. Exceptions are made in favor of pre- 

lates, peers, and ſuch as can ſpend 2000 markes 
annually. Bo 

7 Norks. . 


[26] News was this the carlief. law againſt 6 In 
1551, an act had reſtrained, by very minute directions, the 
pleaſures of the, meal. In this an unkind diſtinction is made 
between the ſmall perſones' and people of rank. The former 
are fined, while the man of quality only ſuffers by being 
repute and haldane as ane man given to his voluptuouſnes, 
+90, eee of Archie and not to the common weil. 


[srer. 2, Part. Maxis. 
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| Cent. v3. , It, pſt not however be concealed, that, in 1 580, 
Faabgertither from their ſufferings by civil conteſts, or 
— from their former extravagance in houſchold ex- 
tere pences, the country gent emen of Scotland had 
in ſome parts ſound houſe-keeping toq coſtly, and 
had boarded themſelves out in £ burröws, townes, 
clauchannes, and ailerhouſes, with their houſe- 
haldes; others remaining in their own houſes 
© buirded themſelves and others, to their awin 
ſervands, as in hoſtillaries. A ſtatute , made on 
this occaſion, ſets this praQtice forth as * an unhoneſt 
forme, and a great abuſe, contrair the honor of the 
realme, and lays a heavy fine on all perſons (ac- 

cording to their rank) that practice the ſame. 
Youe The luxury of the table muſt have ſuffered by a 
cattle ſeaſonable reſtriction in 1584, when, *© in reſpect 
—_ of the dearth and ſcarcity of all kind of fleſhes,” 
the prohibition of eating meat, during the ſeaſon 
of Lent, is renewed by act of. parliament ; and all 
perſons are forbidden to kill or cat either · lambes 
or young vealles“ before Whitſunday each year, 
under a heavy penalty, which was extended aſs 
weil againſt the eaters as againſt fleſshoures, cuikes, 

hoſtellares, and uthers, preparers theregf +.” 

The. military - men were no way deficient in 
good living. After the fight of Pinkie or Muſſel- 
burgh, the victors found i in the Scottiſh Ow” oat- 


DDD 
® Stat. e Parl. 7 Jac, VI. + Stat 225, Parl. 14 Jac. VI. 
| meal, 
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meal, oat · eakrs butter, cheeſe; alen and wine; Cent XVL, 
and in ſome tents fſilver lat and Thiallces v.. an 
The Scats,: ſays an Engliſh” traveller of Eliza- 5 
beth's age, drink pure wines, not with ſugar, as © dance of 
the Engliſh do; at feaſts they put comfits in their 
wine as the French do f.“ He proceeds to de- 
ſcribe the plenty and variety of wines at a Northern 
table, and the hearty uſe which is made of them, 
in a manner more to the honour of the hoſpita- 

lity, than the moderation of the entertainers. 

Vet his deſcription of the cookery and tables 
of the Scottiſh: (gentlemen is not flattering [27]. 
© They eat, he fays, little freſh meat, and falt 
their geeſe and their mutton, but not their beef.” 
And there pe in the board which he de- 


— 
' NOTES. 


171 The following account of a foortſman's $ ball er" 
was perhaps grounded on one of thoſe half-intended miſtakes 
which foreigners, and particularly the” French, are apt to 
make, when deſcribing the manners of other countries: 

M. de Montmorenci was told by the Vidam de Chartres, 
afterwards poiſoned by Catharine di Medicis (who reſided 
ſome time in the North, and was very popular there) „ that, 
after hunting, the Scots were uſed to take part of their 
game, and, after cutting it into thin ſlices,” to ſquecze it 
between haſel rods until it was thoroughly dry, and that 
then they uſed to cat it with bread, , but with no farther dreſ- 
ling, [BAANTOME. Vie. by CHARTRES. 


„ Holingſhed's Eng. Chron: p. 988. 
| + Fynes Morylſon's Itinerary » Þ» 156. 
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cent XVL 4 want of v though not of 
e 


Dreſs. 


e N L469. 


— *# #4 


the doublet, the 1215 and the Preteches, dif- 


graced by the braguette,” and ſtuffed out to an 


enormous ſize with horfe-hair and cotton. The 


NOTES, 

[28] That the Caledonian board may have fair play, here 
follows a liſt of the daintics and delicacics protected by act 
of parliament, each by name, and (as there is good reaſon 
to believe) plentiful throughout the land: Fallowe deare, 


daes, raes, hares, partridges, moore fowles, blacke cockes, 


aith hennes (a), termagants (5), wyld dukes, teilles, atteilles, 
goldings, mortyns, ſchydderenis, ſkaildrak (c), heron, but- 


ter, xc. &c. © [STAT. 23, PARK L. 16 Jac. VI. 


[29] An eccentric bard of the age thus ſatirizes the 
changeable nature of the Engliſhman as to dreſs; he draws 
him naked with cloth in one hand, but uncertain how he 


ſhall ſhape it with the ſheers which he holds in the other. 
Beneath are theſe lines: 


*T am an Engliſhman, and brd I ſtand here, 
Muſynge in my mind what raymente I ſhall were ; 
For now I wyll were thys, and now I wyll were that, 
And now I wyll were I cannot tell what, 
What doe I care if alle the worlde me fayle ? 
I will have a garment reache to my tayle. 
Then am I a mynyon, for I wear the new guiſe, 
The next yeare after'I hope to be wyle ; 
Not onely in wereing my gorgeous araye, 
But I vil Boe a learnynge a whole ſumer's daye,“ &c. 
Unrwory erion” byPRnowLEDGE BY 
DIA. ANDREW Bonde. 


(e) Heath, (b) Ptarmigans. (c) Sheldrake. 
1 | modern 
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modern beef-eater (as he is vulgarly ſtyled from Cent. xvi- 
© buffetier”) dreſſes nearly in the fame mode, 
though with leſs indecency and abſurdity. 

To exemplify beyond a doubt the enormous Gar- 
and cumberſome folly of the faſhion, an ingenious ments e. 
modern writer produces evidence from a MS. in inked 
the Harleian collection to prove that there actu- 
ally was a ſcaffold erected round the inſide of the 
parliament · houſe for the accommodation of ſuch 
members as wore thoſe huge breeches; and that 
the ſaid ſcaffold was taken down * when, in the 
eighth of Elizabeth, thoſe rs went Lo! 
out of faſhion. 


SY 


NOTES, 
[30] This fooliſh mode, though it ſunk in 1565, yet 


roſe again in the commencement of the next age, when it 
was laſhed by a ballad, entitled A lamentable Complaint 
I. of the poore Countryeman agaynſte Greate Hoſe, for the 
Loſs of their Cattelles Tales.“ The following extract from 
this piece will ſhow its tendency, and teſtifie its humour. 
What hurt, what damage, doth enſue. 
And fall upon the poore, | 
For want of wool and flax of late, 
Which monſtrous hoſe devoure. 
The haire has ſo poſſeſs'd of late 
The bryche of ev'ry knave, | 
That not ane beaſte nor hopſe can tell 
Whyoke maps kis tails to-ſave.” EST 
Kc. It cloſes thus es 510% ©1297 vn 
BY J woulde ae * haire 
| Were well and truly bound, | 
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/1Nfurhberleſs* were the jokes made upon this 


Dre A man, ſays Bulmer *, 


being cited to anſwer for offending againſt the 
ſumptuary la which prohibited ſuch "garments, 
declared that they formed his fifeſt? ſtorehouſe; 
and produced from within, ſheets, : two table- 
doths; ten napkins,” four ſhifts,” and abundance of 
linen and other neceſſaries; ſaying, he had yet 
eee! Wee = Judge 3 1 1 
miſſed him. | 

The cloak, which ſurmounted Mhd tote; Was 


varied as to ſhape and materials according to the 


wearer's fancy. It was made of ſilk, ſatin, or ſtuff, 
and was either buttoned or tied over the ſhoulder. 
Before the cloſe of the century it became uſually 
ornamented with filk, gold, and ſilver embroidery. 
The hat had but juſt ſuperſeded the woollen cap 
and the hood, and had not n er wy certain 
faſhion. 


The beard, in the reign of Mary I. throve 
| een [31]; thoſe of Biſhop Gardiner and of 
ci by EY - TH PB SIGHTS Bt Cardinal 


Wyth every haire a louſe to have, 
Duo ſtucke heir bryches cute: « 
And chen J, truſte they woulde not wWweare 
Nor beaxę ſuche hagges- about 
131] The beard, was, ſometimes uſed in the ſixteenth cen- 
uy a0 a tooth · pick caſes bag Wenk Admiral Coligny 
Aslad to sümezsnA always 


e Pedigree ofthe Engliſh/Gallant, p. 548. 2 
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lation impoſed. on this important feature“. 

Shirts were articles of great expence and ele- 
gance- They were made of camericke, Hol- 
lande, lawne, or els of the fineſt cloth that may be 
got.” And were ſo wrought with s needle-worke 
of ſilke, and ſo curiouſly ſtitched with other 
knackes beſide, that their price would ſometimes 
amount to ten pounds. But this luxury was not 
at its height until near the cloſe of the century. 

No part of the Engliſh dreſs. varied more ſud- 
denly than the ſhoes, which, during the ſhort 
reign of Mary, were increaſed ſo unreaſonably in 
breadth at the front, that (ſays Bulmer in his 
Pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant') if I remem- 
ber aright, there was a proclamation came: out 
that „ no man ſhould wer — 
inches ſquare at the toes.” 


Towards the cloſe of the century thay PE was Chan c 


again altered in many reſpects. The hat became 52 
more gay in appearance; it was covered with 1566. 


ſilk or velvet, but the beaver hat was the moſt 


—_— 

NOTES. | 
alw2ys © wore his tooth-pick,” ſays Brantome, in his mouth, 
his ear, or his beard; whence the Italians uſed to ſay, © Dio 
mi guarda del animd'E ftecto del amiraglio. “ 

1 d n. [Viz Dz Con rA BRANTOME. 

* Dugdale's Orig. Jadiclales, apud Grainger, vol. i. p. 288. 
+ Stubs! Anatomie of Abuſes, p. 27. 
expenſive, 


Jo.. 
Cardinal Pole, in their portraits, are of /a,, moſt WIE 
uncommon ſize. The lawyers alone had eee L. Is 
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. expenſive, as it coſt from thirty to forty ſhillings, 
There were taffeta hats worn, with < monſters, 
antiques, beaſtes, fowles, and all manner of pic- 
tures,” embroidered with ſilk, gold, and ſilver *. 
The crown of the hat now grew high and nar- 
rowed towards the top, and had ſometimes a rich 
hat- band, adorned by goldſmith's work and pre- 
cious ſtones [32J, which, with a feather and a 
ſcarlet cloke, marked the man of diſtinction. The 
wearing of felt hats was a much more antient 
cuſtom than is in general ſuppoſed. They are 
ſpoken, of in Lydgate's London Licke-pen- 
nie [33Þ;'-a poem made at the cloſe of the fif- 


teenth century. 
A hat of black VIS Vin a ba feather and 


band, was faſhionable in 1571 T. 
The hair was now cut cloſe. on the top of the 
head, and grew long on the ſides F. 


NOTES. i 
[32] My bar Band. A row of diamonds of a thouſand 
markKedY” * ON | [Tus Wirtrs. 


I had on a new 1 1 hat- band, of maſſie goldſmith's work, 
then new come up, which I wore about a murrey French hat, 
the brims of which were thick embroidered with gold twiſt 
and ſpangles” [Every Man our or His HuMouR. 

U 33] Where Flemynges began on me for to crye: 

Mater what will you chepen or bye? 
Fine felt hats or ſpectacles to rede? 
0 "I Lay down” your ſylver and here ys mof fpede,” 
Aol — [br DGATE. 
* Stubs Anatomie' of Abuſe; p- 2 5. 
+ Antiquarian Repertory, vol. i. p. 117. 
1 Hentzner apud Fugitive Pieces, vol. ii. p. 300. 


Jewels 
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ewels were ſometimes worn in the Cent. XVI. 
J in the ear qby 


ſhewy young men [3A], and ſometimes ribbands. 


The beard was exceedingly leſſened [35], and * 


gradually dwindled into Amon [36] or whiſ- 
ers. 


beards of his age: Some are ſhaven from the 

chin lyke thoſe of the Turkes; not a few cut 

ſhort like the beard of Marques Otto; ſome made 
NOTES. 


[34] Maſter Matthew, in Every Man in his Humour,” 
propoſes to © pawn the jewel in his ear” to pay for the war- 
rant againſt Downright. Faſtidio, in Every Man out of 
his Humour,“ boaſts of his miſtreſs favors, this ſcarf, or this 
ribband for my ear or ſo.” The poet Gaſcoigne, as he draws 
his own picture, preſenting his book to Elizabeth, has a ftill 
different ear ornament, a pen; and thus he ſings: 

* Beholde, good queene, a poett with a ſpeare, 

(Straundge ſightes well mark'd are underitode the better) 

A ſoldier armde with penſyle in his care ; 

With pen to. fighte, and ſworde to write a letter.” 
[FrowTisPIsCE To GasColGNE's "TRANSLATION 
oF © Tus HarREMYXTE.. 

[35] Yet the Reverend John More of Norwich continued, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, to diſplay a moſt enormous 
beard ; That no act of my life,” faid he, may be unworthy 
of the gravity of my appearance. | 
[36] Very early in the 17th century, M. de Bouteville, 
condemned to loſe his head for a duel at Paris, was ſeverely 
reprimanded. by the prieſt who attended. his laſt moments, 
for taking great pains to lay his muſtachos on the block in 
ſuch a poſition that the axe might got diſcompoſe them. 

tn g ov [Ess ais DA ST, Foix. 
6 ; | round 


An old hiſtorian thus * on * various Satirized. 
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; 354 
= one Hike a rubbiag bruſh!” others with à pique 


devan; Oh, fine falbion! others being ſuffered 


do grow long the barbers* being growen as cün- 


nynge in this behalfe as the taylours. And there- 
fore if a man have a leane and ſtreight face, a 


Marquis Otton's cut will make it broad and 


Ruff en- 
larged, 


Its ſize 


regulated 


Stuffed 
clothes 
are ſeen 


no more, 


large; if it be platter-Iike, a long lender beard 
will make it ſeem the narrower; if he be wealel- 
beaked, then ſo much haire left on the cheekes 
will make the owner look big like a bowdled hen, 
and ſo grymme as a gooſe,” &c *. 
The ruff became large, but not ſo much fo as 
that of the ladies; it was ſometimes double, ſome- 
times wited, and ſometimes ſtiffened with yellow 


ſtarch. It exceeded all bounds fo far that at 


length it caught the eye of the exact Elizabeth; 
who, equally diſpleaſed with that monſtrous garb, 
and with the length of the rapier of the day, di- 
rected officers to attend, and to clip the ruffs and 
ſhorten the ſwords of offenders againſt her rules f. 
The thick and ſtuffed garment now was dimi- 
niſhed to a long jacket [36] like a waiſtcoat, made 
r Deen — , 
[36] Yet of this reformed garment the querulous Stubs 
and ſewed, as they can neither worke nor yet well play in 
chem ;* nor can the wearer * bow himſelf to the. ground, ſo 
MF and ſturdy they and about him. 
| Astros er ApvsEs. 
* Hazriſon's Deſgription of Brizaine, p. 172. 
+ Townſhend's Journals, p. 250. p 
2 | 0 
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of filk or ſatin, with a large cape and long L920 


cloſe ſleeves. The petticoat diſappeared ;,,.and 
the breeches, having diſcarded. their indelicate 


and burleſque appendage, ended far above the 
knee [37], where they were met by a ſtocking, 


not woven to fit the leg, but cut out by a taylor 


from * ſilk, velvet, damaſke, or other precious 


ſtoffe “. The coſt of this part of the dreſs was 


incredibly high. 


The venerable Harriſon is laudably frac on 
the pains neceſſarily taken to make this ungo- 
vernable hoſe fit ſmoothly on the leg. Then,” 
ſays he, © muſt the long ſeames of our hoſe be ſet 
by a plumb-line ; then we puffe, then we blow, 
finally we ſweat till we drop, that our clothes may 


ſtand well upon us. 


Roſes of very high prices were frequently worn 
on the ſhoes of faſhionable men. Sometimes the 
ſhoes had buckles of ſilver or copper gilt f. 
The garters coſt no more than ſix ſhillings the 
pair, which in the next reign was hardly boughr 
for five pounds. The corked ſhoes, pantofles, or 
pinſnets, were often of velvet, e embroidered with 


I, N 18 4 * 
uh e ee e eee: 


* 151 : dealer came G London apparelled in a 

doublet and galey-gafcoigne (a) breeches, all of crimfin 

tin; eut und raced.” . REPERT, Vol, . 
Anatomie of Abuſes, p. = 

ITY ＋ Stowe 's Chron, p. 1039. 

(e) Hence the ludicrous "word cl. 


Vol. Ill, X gold 
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Cent VI, gold or ſilver; and it was the mode to let the 


Head- 


heel project an inch or two beyond that of the 
pantofle , much to the inconvenience of * 
wearer. i 

The ſwords and daggers were fichly gin, the 
blades damaſked, and the venus covered with 
velvet. 

The dreſs of the ſervant ſeems to have de- 
pended more on the maſter's eaprice than on the 
faſhion. [38 J. 

The head-dreſs of the ladies varied much Nan 


dreſs of the age of Elizabeth. 


the ladies 


The fly-cap, which was faſhionable in 1770, 
when formed of pearls, was the exact head - dreſs 
NOTES. 

[38] A runaway page was thus deſcribed in the reign of 
Elizabeth : 
* Theſe are to pray you, &c. to macke hew and cry for 
a yonge ſtripling aged twenty-two years, with one doblet 
of yellow million fuſtion, the one half buttoned with peche 
coloured buttons, the other half laced downwards. One 
payer of peche coloured hoſe, laced with ſmall tawnye 
lace. A graye hat, with a copper edge round it; a pair 
of watched ſtockinges. He hath two clokes, the one of 
veſſey collor, garded with two yards of black cloth and 
twiſted lace of carnacyon collor, and lined with crimſone 
bayes ; the other is a red ſhipp ruſſet colour, ſtriped about 
the cape; and 'down the fore face twiſted with two rows of 
ewiſted lace ;-rufſet and gold buttons afore and upon the 
ſholdier, being of the clothe itſelf, ſet with the ſaid twiſted 
lace, and the buttons of ruſſet ſilk and gold.“ : 
a -[AnTiqQu. Reyerrory, Vor. II. 
Anatomie of Abuſes, p. 32. 
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of her court ladies. Some ladies had a ſmall = 2 


cap with a veil, Which was thrown behind „ 
neck. Some had [39], vaſt loads of falſe hair; 
others wore the hair entirely uncoyered and braided 
behind. Aldermen's wives had bonnets of yel- 
yet, large and ſhewy. A favorite covering for 
the head was the French hood, which appears 
to haye been a gauze or muſlin hood, ſhewing 
the hair on each ſide, and drawn from the back 
of the head down the forehead 1. The © Minever 
cap,” which was white and three-cornered, and 
whoſe peaks ſtood three inches above the head, was 
chiefly worn by citizens' wives. Chains and brace- 
lets were ornaments uſed moſtly by women of rank. 


The ruffs, made of lawn and cambrick, were vaſtruffs. 


immoderately large, and ſtiffened with [40] yellow 
| ſtar ch. 


NOTES. 


{39] About 1595 ſuch quantities of falſe hair were worn, 
that women were on the watch to ſeduce children who had 
fine hair to private places, that they might poll their locks. 

[Sr uss“ ANATOMIE OF ABUSE. 
© Stowe informs us that women's periwigs were firſt brought 
into England about the time of the maſlacre of Paris, A. D. 
1572.” [M. STEEVENs' NoTBs oN Timon of ATHENS. 
That beaver band, the colour of that periwig, 
(A mad world, my maſters).“ 

[49] A Mrs. Dingen Van Pleſſe incroduced both yellow 

Rarch and the uſe of lawn for ruffs, It was ſo very fine that 


® See Frontifolece to Cary Earl of Monmouth's Memoirs. 
+ Strutt's Cuſtoms, &c. vol. iii. plate 12, bg. 5 and g. 
t Ibid. vol. iii. plate 22, fig. 9 
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ert. XVI. ſtarch, They reached to the upper part of the 
bed behind, and che poking of them ! grace- 
fully was a moſt i important attainment; [41]. _. 
The waiſt became enormouſly long; and the 
bodige or ſtays finiſhed with a moſt extended 
point in front at bottom, To ſet this deforming 
faſhion in a more glaring light, the upper part of 
the gown, near the ſhoulders, appears to be en- 
luarged conſiderably by wool or other ſtuffing, 
Fardin= The fardingale, a Spaniſh petticoat, bulky over 
gale. the hips, now went out of faſhion; it had pro- 
bably been introduced during the connection of 
Philip and Mary; the moſt faſhionable ones were 
the Scottiſh fardingales. Howel intimates that this 
faſhion. was invented to ſcreen unlicenſed preg- 
nancy; and tranſlates the Sganth © ouvard-infanta” 
by the term cover - infant; probably an error, as 
* infanta' in the s means princeſs.” 
NOTES. 


it bend a bye-word;! ſays Stowe, © That ſhortly they 
would wear ruffes of a ſpider's web.“ Soon after the ladies 
began to ſend their daughters and kinſwomen to learn the 
art of ſtarching; ſhe received four or five pounds ſor teach- 
ing theſe to ſtarch, and 2 ſhillings for teaching them 
to ſeethe ſtarche. 

[41] The ill-natured Puritans of the day exult in pictu- 
ring © a ſhoure of raine to catch them (the wearers of ſuch 
ruffs) before they can get harbour; then theyre great ruffes 
ftrike ſayle, and downe they falle, as diſh-clouts fluttering in 


the winde.“ 


- 
% =. 


Of 
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Oft this part of fernale : attire the humorous Har- Cent. XVI. 


wood thus ſings : 
On the Faſhion of deaths Verdingales. 
© Alas ! poor verdingales muſt lie i“ th' ſtreete ; 
.* To houſe them no doore i' th' citee's made 
meete. ; 
Syns at our narrow doores they cannot win “, 


Send them to Oxforde at Brode-gate to get in'. 
Perſumed gloves, ornamented with tuftes of Gloves. 


Toſe-colored filk, were ſo much the delight of 
Elizabeth that ſhe would always be drawn with 
her favorite pair (preſented by Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, returned from Italy) on her hands. Silk 
ſtockings, too, came in with Elizabeth f; Mrs. 
Montagu, her ſilk-woman, having preſented her 
with a pair of black ſilk hoſe in 1560, ſhe would 
never. wear cloth ſtockings again. Her father 
Henry had worn cloth hoſe, and her brother 
Edward; unleſs once when Sir Thomas Greſham 
gave him a pair of Spaniſh black filk. Knit 
ſtockings were firſt introduced to the Engliſh 
court by William, Earl of Pembroke. A pair 
had been preſented to him by William Rider, an 
apprentice near London-bridge, who made them 
in ĩmitation of a pair brought from Mantua. 
The pocket-handkerchiefs of the ladies were 
ee eee e with gold and ſilver, and their 


* Goin, + Howel's Hiſt. of the World, vol. ii. p. 222. 
X 3 ſhifts 
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its were richly embroidered [42]. The cho- 
| pine [43] or chiopina is ſometimes mentioned”; 
it was an Italian ſhoe, with a heel ridiculouſly 

high. 
The travelling dreſs of a lady was a large cloke 
and a ſafe- guard [44] or huge outward petticoat. 
Dreſs of When Paul Hentzner ſaw Elizabeth (ſhe was 
Elizabeth in her 67th year) * ſhe had in her ears two pearls 
with. very rich drops. She wore falſe hair, and 
that red; her boſom was uncovered, as all the 
Engliſh ladies,” ſays Hentzner, have till they 


NOTES. 


[42] In the old ballad of George Barnwell, it is faid of 
Milwood: | 
© A handkerchief ſhe had 
All wrought with beaten gold ; 
Which ſhe to ſtay her trickling tears 
Before her eyes did hold.” 
[RTL. or Ax r. ExorisR Porr. 
And in the antient ditty of Lord Thomas and fair Annette, 
phat lady ſays, 
MÄxy maids go to my dreſſing-room, 
And dreſs me to my {mock ; 
The one half is o' th* Holland fine, 
The other o' needle Wo'k.' 
; [STzuTT's Cvsrous, 
| [43]. L © As if her new chopines would ſcorn to bruiſe 
A A filly flower.“ [Ram ALLey, Ac r s. Sc. 1. 
[44] „The gentlewomen! in cloaks and ſafe guards. 
[SAN DixzZcTiOx. Mzexrx&xy DEVIL or Ep- 
uon rox, ACT 1. . 
6 On with your cloak and ſafeguard, you arrant drab !* 


[Ran ALLEY, Act 1. Sc. 1. 


marry. 
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marry. She was dreſſed in white ſilk, bordered Cent. XVI. 


with pearls of the ſize of beans; and over it a 
mantle of black ſilk, ſhot with filver threads [45]; 
and, inſtead of a chain, ſhe had an oblong collar 
of gold and jewels “. | 

At her death, that lady had in her poſſeſſion, 
3000 complete habits, 


The dreſs of Lord Darnley, as taken from an Scotland. 
original painting by Vertue, dated 1563, conſiſts , _ 
of a cloſe-bodied coat, covering his whole neck, habits. 


with ſleeves ſtuffed at the ſhoulders like thoſe of 
Elizabeth's courtiers. He has a ſmall Spaniſh 
ruff, ſhort curled hair, and a jewel hanging from 
his neck as low as his ſtomach. _ 

At' the wedding of Queen Mary with Lord 
Darnley, © ſhe had upon her back the great mourn- 
ing gown of black, with the great wide mourning 
hood,” which ſhe ſoon abandoned, and, © being 
committed to her ladies, changed her garments +.” 


David Rizzio, who was probably, as being often Court 
admitted to the company of the queen, a model dress. 


— — 
NOTES. 

[45] Wherever ſhe turned her face,“ adds Hentzner, 
© as ſhe went along, every one fell down on his knees ;* her 
father had been treated with the ſame deference ; James I. 
ſuffered his courtiers to omit it; one inſtance (among a thou- 
ſand) of the beft of the Tudor's ſuperiority in deſpotiſm ta 
the moſt imperious of the Stuarts. [Bacon Par ERS. 

* [Hentzner apud Dodſley, vol. ii. p. 274. 
+ Robertſon” 5 Hiſtory, Appendix, p. 26. 
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of dreſs to the Scottiſn cburt, had upon his 


dach when he was flayn, a night-gown of da- 


maſk, furred, with a ſattin doublet, and à hoſe of 
ruſſet velvet; of theſe velvet hoſe he had twenty- 
eight pair in ſtore. We hear alſo, ſays the 
letter writer, * of: a juill that he had hanging 
about his neck of ſome price, &.. 
The huſbandman of Scotland, the ſervants, and 
almoſt all the country,“ ſays one who viſited that 
realm in 1598, © did wear coarſe cloth, made at 
home, of grey or ſky color, and flat blew caps, 
very broad. The merchants in cities were attired 
in Engliſh or French cloth, of a pale colour, or 
mingled black and blew. The - gentlemen did 
Engliſh cloth, or ſilke, or light ſtuffes, little or 
nothing adorned with ſilk lace, much leſs with 
lace of ſilver or gold. Gentle women married did 
wear cloſe upper bodies, aſter the German manner, 
with large whalebone ſleeves, after the French 
manner, ſhort cloaks like the Germans, French 
hoods, and large falling bands, about their necks. 
The unmarried of all forts did go bare-headed, 
and wear ſhort cloaks, with moſt cloſe linen ſleeves 
on their arms like the virgins of Germany, The 
inferior ſort of citizens' wives, and the' women of 
the country, did wear cloaks of à coarſe ſtuff, of 
two” or three colours in checker work, vulgarly 


called « Plodan”,” Th men, he adds, in general 


— 


„ e gi 3189 418641 novo bd + 
Kobertſon's Hiſtory, Appen dix, p. 32. 
CEIVED LS follow 
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follow. the Ftench, and the women the German Ct xvr. 


faſhion, with © naked heads, and cloſe IR 


their arms N. 111d ori? © 


The gayeſt dreſs of a conſiderable Se 8 wife Of a rich 
may be well made out from a poetic tale, ſup- 1 . 
poſed to be written by William Dunbar about tlie 
middle of the ſixteenth century. 

Scho caſtis on ane kyrtyl of ſyne reid, 

Ane quhyt curchey ſcho caſt upon hir heid; 

Hir kyrtyl belt was ſilk and ſilver fyne, 

Wich ane proud purs, and keyis gingling ſyne; 

On ilkane fyngar ſcho wars ringis tuo, 

Scho was als proud as ony papingo. 

And of ane burde of ſilk, richt coſtlie grein, 

Her tuſche was with ſilver weil beſene, &c c. 


Modernized. 
© In a rich ſcarlet robe her form ſhe dight, 
While o'er her head ſhe caſt a hood ſo white. 
A belt with filver wrought, her gown attended, 
Whence a gay purſe and gingling keys de- 
pended. 
Each taper finger two bright rings beſtride, 
No plum'd maccaw can match the dame for 
„ice, 
A ſaſh of graſs-green ſilk Gurounde ber 5 
Wich bien ee of e grac d, de. 


#14: n J. P. A. 
C Moryſon' $ lünen, 1 park, ki, p 179, 180. 
a 5 Stephen 
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Sr Stephen Perlet, who travelled through Scot- 


” land. i in 1553, found no difference between the 
common people of England and of Scotland, as 
he expreſſes it, in dreſs, conditions, or ſta- 
ture. | 


Coaches and caroches are both mentioned as 
being in uſe. Though apparently ſynonymous, 
theſe were different [46] vehicles, the one larger 


than the other. 


Coaches, it has already been ſaid, were intro- 
duced to England [47] by the Earl of Arundel. 
The 


NOTES. 


[46] © May'ſt draw him to the keeping of a coach 
For country, and caroch for London.” 
[Gzzen's «Ty Qyoguys." 
In horſe-litters, coaches, or caroaches.” 
- [Ram-ALLEY, ox Max Y Tricks, ACT 4, Sc. 1. 
[47] The. following quotation from a late ingenious * In- 


quiry into the Origin, &c. of Heraldry in England, by 


Mr. Dallaway, deprives the earl of this ſpecies of merit, 
and carries the uſe of coaches kept by dignified clergymen, 
and painted, as now, with the arms which they could claim, 
back to A. D. 1327: Iſte tum abbas / curru honorifict 
ornato' cum armis ejuſdem eccleſæ depictis, eum a caſtello de 
Berkeley adduxit, et ad monaſterium Glouc. eſt delatus,” 
This is taken from the ne regiſter of the n of 
Glouceſter 

Taylor, the water Pest, attributes the introduction of 
coaches, in 1564, to William Bloomer, a Dutchman, who 
became coachman to Queen Elizabeth. Indeed, quoth 
Taylor, a coach was a range monſter in thoſe days, and 


the 
Antiquarian Repertory, vol. i. p. 236. 


Ch. vn. Pt. l. 6. mus, See. 315 


The novelty and convenience of the plan ve Da VL. 
ſo much pleaſure to the people of fortune, as 

in 1601, the number of them becoming enor- 

mous, an act was propoſed © to reſtrayne the im- 
moderate uſe of Coches“; it failed however at 

the ſecond reading. But theſe luxurious machines 

were only uſed by the rich; and hackney coaches 

were not known till fifty years afterwards, 

Numbers of domeſtics were ſtill in requeſt, al- Nume- 
though retainers were not permitted. F 

The Engliſh,” ſays Hentzner, are lovers of 
ſhew, liking to be followed wherever they go by 
whole troops of ſervants, who wear their maſter's 
arms in ſilver, faſtened to their left arms “.' 

The poſt-horſes of England aſtoniſhed the Conveni- 
German traveller by their ſwiftneſs. *© Their * 
bridles, he obſerves, are very light, and their 
ſaddles little more than a ſpan over 1. 

It has been ſaid before that the firſt general Firſt ſta- 
ſtatute for repairing the highways of England 1 
paſſed in 1555 T. Six more acts in Mary's e 


— 
- NOTES. | 
the ſight of it put both horſe and foot into amazement. 
Some ſaid it was a great crab-ſhell brought out of China; 
and ſome thought it one of the Pagan temples in which the 
Cannibals adored the divell. But at laſt all theſe doubts 
WWW 
trade.” | 
__ * Hentzner in Fug. Pieces, vol. ii. 5. 300, 
"+ Ibid, p. 241. 
$ Stat. 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, cap. 8. 


reign, 
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cen: XV reign, and nineteen in that of Elizabeth,” on the 
| ſame ſubject, prove the ann er the 
Nee into good order. 

Commo- - No ſpecies of commodity was more apparent 

iure in England than that in the article of furniture, 
and particularly in what related to beds. 

Our fathers, yea and we ourſelves,“ writes 

Harriſon, have lien full oft upon ftraw pallets, 

on rough mats, covered only with a ſheat, under 

coverlets made of dogſwayne or hop-harlot, and 

a good round log laid under their heads inſteed 

of a bolſter or pillow. And if the good man of 

the houſe, within ſeven yeares after his marriage, 

purchaſed a mattereſs or a flock bed, and thereto 

a ſacke of chaffe to reſt his head on, he thought 

himſelf as well lodged as the lord of the towne. 

As for ſervantes, ſeldome had they anie ſheat 

under their bodies to keepe them from the prick- 

ing ftrawes that ran through the canvas of the 

pallet,” and raſed their hardened hydes.“ This, 

and the extreme ruſticity and deficience of all 

furniture the obſervant hiſtorian contraſts with 

the * great proviſion of tapeſtrie, Turkey worke, 

Joined beds, with tapeſtrie and ſilk hangings,* &c. 

The Engliſh inns are ſpoken of with great ap- 

inns de- * vibdation- by Hentzner. Fynes Moryſon too, a 

traveller of eſtabliſned veracity; makes their ſim- 

ple eulogy as follows: 


0 As 
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As ſoone as a paſſenger comes to an inne, Cent. XVI. 
the ſervants run to him, and one takes his horſe 
and walkes him till he be cold, then rubs him 
down and gives him meat. Another ſervant gives 

the paſſenger his private chamber, and kindles his 

fire; the third pulls off his bootes and makes them 
cleane; then the hoſt or hoſteſs viſits him; and 

if he will cate with the hoſte, or at a common 

table with others, his meale will coſt him fix- 
pence, or in ſome places but four-pence ; but if 

he will eate in his chamber he commands what 
meate he will according to his appetite; yea the 
kitchen is open to him to order the meate to be 
dreſſed as he likes beſte. After having eaten what 

he pleaſes, he may, with credit, ſet by a part for 

the next day's breakfaſt. His bill will then be 
written for him, and, ſhould he object to any 
charge, the hoſt is ready to alter it,” 

The ſame traveller complains not of the inns Inns of 
in Scotland, but ſays, that * the beds were like Scotland. 
cupboards in the wall, and that they had only 
one ſheet, open at the ſides and top, and cloſed 
at the bottom; viz. a long ſheet doubled over. 

On the intereſting ſubject of courtſhip, there Courihip 
appears a remark in a MS. belonging to the Har- 
leian library, which poſſeſſes a delicacy which we 
unwillingly allow to the ſixteenth; century: By 
the civil law, whatever is given “ ex ſponſalitia 


* Moryſon's Itinerary, part iii. p. 15 1. 


largi- 
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Gant XYL, largitate, betyixt, them that are promiſed in mar- 
| Triage,” hath a condition, for the moſt part ſilent, 
that it may, be. had again if marriage enſue not; 
but if the man, ſhould have had. a kiſs. for his 
money he ſhould loſe one half of what he gave. 
Yet with the woman it is otherwiſe ; for kiſſing 
or not kiſſing, whatever. ſhe gave, ſhe may have 

it again *,” 
Wed- Among ak of 3 wad" rag ap- 
dings. pear to have been ſolemnized with ſhew and 
gaiety.. In the © Silent Woman' of Ben Jonſon, 
Lady Haughty reproaches the. bridegroom thus: 
« We ſee no enſigns of a wedding here, no cha- 
rater of a bridale here. Where be our ſkarvyes 
and our gloves? I pray you give them us; let us 
know your bride's colours and your's, at leaſt.” 
Then , ſhe proceeds: You to offend in ſuch a 
high point of ceremony as this! and let your nup- 
tials want all marks of ſolemnity! What plate 
have you loſt to-day. [48]! what gifts! what 
friends! and all through your ruſticity.“ She adds, 
I intimate all your errors to you; no gloves, no 
garters, no ſkarves, no FRAIL, no maſque,' 

&c. &c. 


o. 3 | 
NOTES, 
[48] Hence it ſeems to have been uſual to make preſents 
to the married pair, in proportion to the gay appearance of 
their wedding. 
. Torts apud Strutt's Cuſtoms, vol. iii. p- 155. 


Of 


Ch. VII. Pt. II. 1. manners, &c. 319 
Of an inferior couple we ® are told, the bride S. XVL 
being attired in a gown of ſheep's ruſſet, and a Inferior. 
kertle of fine worſted, her hair attired with a'billi- 
ment of gold, and her hair as yellow as gold hang- 
ing down behind her, which was curiouſly combed 
and plaited after the manner of thoſe days; ſhe 
was led to church between two ſweet boys, with 
bridelaces and [49] roſemary tied about their 
ſilken ſleeves. There was a fair bride-cup [| 50] 
of ſilver, gilt, carried before her, wherein was a 
goodly branch of roſemary, gilded very fair, hung 
about with ſilken ribbands of all colours.” Muſi- 
clans came next, then a groupe of maidens, ſome 
bearing great bride-cakes, others garlands of wheat 
finely gilded; and thus they paſſed on to the 
church.” 
The thorough ruſtic wore, on his wedding day, 
©a leather doublet with long pointes, and a pair 


NOTES. 
[49] Roſary was ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen memory, and 
was not only carried at funerals, but worn at weddings. 
[Ma. STEEvEns' NorEs on HamLET, ACT 4, SC. 5. 
_ © Beſides, the ſame roſemary that ſerves for the funeral will 
ſerve for the wedding.“ [TAE OLD Law, ACT 4, SC. 1. 
* Phis. Your maſter is to be married to-day ? 
Trim, Elſe all this roſemary is loſt.” 
[Tus Fark Wenn, Ac r. 5, Sc. 1. 
[50] The cup had wine in it, which was to be drank in 
the church. 
And Peter, when we are at church, bring wine and cakes.” 
[DexrkuR's SATIROMASTIN-. 


.* Hiſt. of Jack of Newbury, 4to, cha p. ii. not paged. 
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320 HISTORY. OF GREAT BRITAIN, Book Vur. 
CY of ,breeches pinn'd vp like pudding-bags, with 
yellow. ſtockings, and his hat ln * a 
x ſilver-claſp on the leer-ſide *.* _ | 
Early One might ſuppoſe, by the inveRtives uſed by 
— 4 a ſatirical writer f, againſt early marriages, that it 
was the cuſtom, among all ranks, to marry at an 
age ridiculouſly. early-[ 51]. But this i i not con- 

firmed by 33 | 


Scotland. In Scotland nothing could 5 
Wea. Won than a wedding. Sir George Mackenzie, 


dings free who wrote in an early part of the ſeventeenth 


— . century, ſays, It is hot neceſſary that marriage 


ſhould be celebrated by a clergyman. The con- 
ſent of parties may be declared before any ma- 
giſtrate, or ſimply before witneſſes. And though 
no formal conſent ſhould appear, marriage is pre- 
ſumed from the cohabitation, or living together 
at bed and board, of a-man and a woman who are 
generally reputed huſband and wife. One's ac- 
knowledgement of his marriage to the midwife 


—— 


NOTES. 
[51] * You ſhall have every faucy boy of ten, fourteene, 
 fixreene, or twenty yeares of age, catch up a woman and 
marry her, without any feare of God at all, or reſpe& had 
either to her religion, wiſdom, Kc. No, no, it maketh 
no matter for” theſe: things, ſo he have his prettie puſſie to 
huggle waa, for nar | is | the only thing he deſireth.“ 
1 [AnaTours OF ABUSES. 
bo Jonſon? s Tale of a Tub. 
+ Stubs' Anatomie of Abuſes, p. 65. 
: | whom 


Gl VII Pr. II. S1. MAsbtfRs, Kc. 


whom he called to his wife, and to 'the mier £95. 5 


who baptized the child, was found preſumptive 
evidence of a. marriage, without the aid either of 
cohabitation or of * habite' and repute * 


* 


Among: the cuſtoms of the ſixteenth century Tobacco, 


there was not one more prominent, nor more 
laſting, than that of ſmoking, or (as it was the 
mode to call it) /aking tobacco. 

This herb, introduced by the Spaniards to Eu- 
rope about the middle of the age, was called, in 
France, Nicotiana, from Nicot, the ambaſſador 
to Portugal , who preſenting a ſpecimen of it to 
Catharine di Medicis, it gained the additional title 
of © the Queen's Herb.“ 

It reached England in 1586, imported by the 
remains of Sir Walter Raleigh's unfortunate ſettlers 
in Virginia. Sir Walter himſelf was one of its 
firſt admirers, but for ſome time preſerved great 
| ſecrecy in his attachment. By a ridiculous” ac- 
cident [52] the — was diſcovered 4; Sir 


Walter 
— 


3 NOTES. . 
Isa] Sir Walter, as his biographers relate, was enjoying 

his pipe in ſolitude, forgetful that he had ordered his ſervant 
to attend him with a goblet. of ale. The faithful domeſtic 
ſuddenly entering the ſtudy, and finding, as he thought, his 
* $ 

2 Principles of Laws of Scotland, edit, 1764, p. 6. 

+ Chambers' Dictionary, Art. Tobacco. 

1 Applebee's Journal, Sept. 18, 1731. 

Vol. III. * 
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Cent. XVI- Walter then © took” tobacco publicly, and gra- 


Tilting. 


dually it became a general favorite; and when 
Stowe, a few years after its introduction, wrote 
of it, it was commonly uſed by net men and 
many women; yet the ſevere annaliſt calls it © that 
ſtinking weed, ſo much abuſed to God's diſho- 
nor.“ James of Scotland deteſted the cuſtom, and 
it appears that his example and influence, together 
with the ſeverity of his ſarcaſms [53] on its fol- 
lowers *, prevented its obtaining many votaries in 
the North. 

The taſte for tilts and touraments had not quit- 
ted England. A romantic compliment to Eliza- 
beth contributed to its duration. Sir Henry Lee, 


knight of the garter, had vowed that he would, 


NOTES. 


maſter's brains on fire, and evaporating in ſmoke and flame 


through his noſtrils, did his utmoſt to extinguiſh the con- 
flagration, by emptying his goblet on Sir Walter's head; 
and, ruſhing out of the room, alarmed the family with an 
account of the frightful ſcene he had witneſſed. When, 
many years afterwards, the gallant knight's fate drew near, 
he ſmoked two pipes publicly on the ſcaffold. 

[53] After the prolix monarch has given fix copious rea- 


ſons why tobacco may be ſaid to reſemble the infernal regions, 


he adds, were I to invite the devil to a dinner he ſhould 


have theſe three diſhes; 1. a pig, 2. a poole of ling and 
muſtard, and 3. a pipe of tobacco for digeſture.” 


[AroxHTHEGNs. 
95 Apophthegms of K. James, p. 5, printed 1671. 
each 


Ch. vn. p. II. § 1. MANNERS, &c. 299 


each year of his life, until diſabled by age, preſent Cent. XVI. 
himſelf annually at the tilt-yard as his ſovereign's 

knight. This gave riſe to annual contentions in 

the liſts. Twenty-five of the firſt perſons in the 

nation, among whom were Lord Leiceſter, Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, &c. formed a ſociety of 

arms. In 1590, Sir Henry, Lee, yielding to age | 
and infirmities, reſigned his honorable poſt, and Wil 
ſolemnly inveſted the celebrated Earl of Cumber- 1 
land with the envied dignity “. This was the laſt | | 
effort of expiring chivalry. The ſucceſſor of Eli- 

zabeth neither loved arms nor warlike ſports, 

Pageants and ſhews of the moſt coſtly kind 
were the favorite amuſements of the court; nor 
had Elizabeth more amuſement in the ſights, than 

her ſubjects in the narration. The chronicles of 
Speed and Holingſhed are full of theſe pompous 
digreſſions, and the © Princely Pleaſures of Kenel- 
worth Caſtle have found materials for a conſide- 
rable book. 

The queen could however ſometimes deſcend Eliza. 
to more trivial ſports, and could] join the loweſt of aol 
her people in their taſte for the moſt barbarous of homely 
amuſements; but this was not until that period, * 06 

when in the decline of life, ſhe wiſhed to ſeem ju- 1 
| venile, ſprightly, and healthful. i 


* Pennant's London, P+ 103. 


1 2 
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Cent. XVI. Her majeſty, ſays Rowland White in the 
1 Sidney Papers, ſays ſhe is very well. This 
day ſhe appoints a Frenchman to doe feates upon 
a rope in the conduit court, To-morrow ſhe hath 
commanded the beares, the bull, and the ape, to 

be bayted in the tilt-yard; and on Wedneſday * 
will have ſolemne dawncing [54]. 


NOTES. 


[ 54] Selden, in his Table Talk, thus deſcribes this amuſe- 
ment: The court of England is much akered ; at a ſolemn 
dancing firſt you had the grave meaſures, then the corantoes 
and the galliards, and this kept up with ceremony; and at 
length to Trenchmore “ and the cuſhion dance. Then all 
the company dances, lord and lady, groom and kitchen 
maid, no diſtinction. So in our court, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, gravity and ſtate were kept up; in King James's time, 
things were pretty well; but, in King Charles's time, there 
has been nothing but Trenchmore and the cuſhion dance ; 

omnium gatherum, troly poly, hoity toity !” 
[ArTICLE, © KinG or sers. 

Another more elegant dance, the La Volta, is thus painted 
by Sir John Davies in his © Orcheſtra,” and may be ſuppoſed 
not unlike the German Walſe: 

© Yet there is one, the moſt delightful kind, 
A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 
Where, arm in arm, two dancers are entwin'd, 
And whirl themſelves, in ſtrict embracements bound, 
And ſtill their feet an anapeſt do ſound ; 
An anapeſt 1s all their muſic's ſong, 
Whoſe firſt two feet are ſhort, the reſt are long.” 

Look to Harrington's Orlando Furioſo,“ for a more lu- 

dicrous exemplification of the La Volta, Book XV. Stanza 


43+ 


* Or Frenchmore, 


5 It 


Ch. VII. Part II. 5 r. MANNERS, &c, 


It does not appear that Elizabeth copied her Cent. XVI 
father in that warm attachment to hawking * which | 


had nearly coſt him his life [55]. She hunted 
however ſometimes; and her preſence once at a 
chaſe, in her park at Oatlands, inſpired the under- 
keeper, John Selwyn, with ſuch activity, that, 


riding hard, and overtaking the ſtag, he ſprung 


from his horſe on the beaſt; and, after gracefully 
maintaining his poſition ſome time, he drew his 
ſword, and, being near the queen, plunged it in 
the throat of the animal +, ſo that it fell down dead 
at the feet of Elizabeth [ 56]. 

The ſports of the field were much followed by 
the nobility and gentry, but not with the ſame 
glee as when a prince was at their head. The 
taſte, as well as the ſexual propriety of Elizabeth, 
led her rather to patronize the gay ſplendor of 
pageants and ſpectacles, than the more maſculine 
perils of the chaſe, 


NOTES, 


[55] When, abſorbed in the purſuit of his ſport, he fell 
into a muddy ditch, and had nearly been ſtifled. 

[56] Tradition and ſculpture unite to prove this feat of 
agility. On his monument, in the church of Walton, Surrey, 
John Selwyn is pourtrayed in the act of ſtabbing the beaſt. 
At his death, in 1587, he had five ſons and fix daughters 
living. 

* Hall's Union, fol. 139, B. 
+ Antiquarian Repertory, vol. i. p. 27. 
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Cent. XVI. But juſting in the liſts, pageants, and ſhows, 
hunting, hawking, &c. were the amuſements chiefly 
Sports of of the poliſhed ranks of ſociety. The middling 
> orgy and lower people were ſavage and inhuman in 
human. their ſports, Baiting of animals, and even more 
pointedly cruel [57] ſcenes, formed their chief 
pleaſures; until the refined amuſements of the 
drama, poſſeſſing themſelves by degrees of the 
public taſte, if they did not mend the morals of 
the age, at leaſt forced brutal barbarity to quit 
the ſtage. While it laſted it ſometimes met with 
ſharp reprimands from the ſatyriſts of the time; 
and Crowley, a poet of whom little is known, 


NOTES, 


[57] Paul Hentzner, a traveller frequently quoted in this 
work, after deſcribing the baiting of bulls and bears, adds, 
To this entertainment there often follows that of whipping 
a blinded bear; which is performed by five or fix men, 

ſtanding circularly with whips, which they exerciſe on him 
without mercy, as he cannot eſcape from them becauſe of his 
chain. He, defends himſelf with all his force and ill, 
throwing down all thoſe that come within his reach, and are 
not active enough to get out of it; and tearing their whips 

out of their hands and breaking them. At this ſpectacle, 
and every where elſe, the . * he adds, are conſtantly 
ſmoking tobacco.“ 

A much more harmleſs recreation we find recorded by 
the ſame writer. They are © vaſtly fond of great noiſes 
that fill the ear, ſuch as the firing of cannon, drums, &c. 
So that it is common for a number of them that have got 

a glaſs in their heads, to go up into ſome belfry and ring 
the bells for hours together for the ſake of exerciſe.” 
laſhes 
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laſhes the imprudence rather than the cruelty of . Vi 
bear-baiting with ſome ſpirit. 

The variegated perſecutions of the wretched Other 
bears were not, however, the only amuſements . 3 
of the lower claſſes, There is extant“ a licence ranks. 
dated 1572, permitting one John Swinton Powtter 
to uſe *© playes and games on nine ſeverall Son- 
daies; and becauſe © greate reſorte of people is 
lyke to come thereunto,” he is to have proper 
perſons to keep peace and quict © during the con- 
tynuance of ſuch playes and games,” ſuch as © ſhot- 
ynge with the brode arrowe, © the leppinge for 
men,' © the pytchynge the barre, and the lyke.' 

In an old moralitie we find two or three other 
games of the ſixteenth Century : 

Give them that which is meete for them—a 

racket and ball, &c. 
© Playing at coytes or nine hooles, or ſhooting 
at buttes, &c f. 

But the games of the age ſeem to be moſt aptly 
thrown together by Randal Holme of Cheſter, 
who has included the ſports of the younger race ; 
ſome of them are unintelligible : 

© And they dare challenge for to throw the ſledge; Cata- 

To jumpe or lepe over ditch or hedge ; * on 

To wraſtle, play at ſtool-balle, or to runne ; ſports, 

To pitch the barre or to ſhote offe the gunne ; 


* Warton's Hiſt. of Eng. Poetry, vol. iii. p. 328, note e. 
+ Oy" s Old Plays, vol. ii. New Cuſtom, AQ 1. Sc, 1. 
Y 4 To 
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To play at loggets, nincholes, or ten pines 
Io trye it oute at ſoteballe by the ſhinnes ; | 


At ticke tacke, ſeize noddy, maw, or ruffe; 
Hot - cockles, leape frogge, or blindman's buffe; 
- To drinke the halfer pottes, or deale att the 


whole canne; 


To playe at cheſſe, or pue, _ inkechordate 3 5 


To daunce the morris, playe att barley breake ; 

At alle exploytes a man can thynke or ſpeake ; 

Att ſhove-grote,- venter poynte, att croſſe and 
pyle ; 


Att «Beſhrewe him that's laſt att any ſtyle ;” 


Att lepynge ovir a Chriſtmas bon fyer, 
Or att the drawynge dame owte o' the myre ;” 
At © Shoote cock, Greg'ry,” ſtoole-ball, and 
what not; 
Picke-poynt, top, and ſcourge to make him 
hotte . 
When we have added to theſe the games of 


which Richard Brome's Meriel t ſpeaks with ſuch 
pleaſure, viz. See my goſſip's cock to-day ? 
« Mould cockle-bread,' © Dance clutter de pouch 
and hannykyn booby, and Binde barrels,* we 
ſhall probably know at leaft the names of the 


favorite amuſements in the ſixteenth century. But 


I Jovial Crew, AR a. ſe. 1, 


the ſports of the Lord of Miſrule, the © Maie - 
games, the Church- ales, and the Wakes, 


* MS. Harl. Libr. No. 2057; apud Strutt o Cuſtoms, -&c. 


Ch. VII. Pt. II. 5. MANxNRRS, &c. 


nn er | Cent. XVI. 
are ſtil} | wanting ere the catalogue be complete. | 


The firſt- named of theſe was celebrated with a 


coſtly ſolemnity which proved at the fame time 


its antiquity,” and the favour in which it ſtood. 
The heads of each pariſh choſe the lord, and he 
then appointed from 20 to 100 guardſmen. Each 
of theſe put on a livery of an uniform colour, and 
adorned himſelf with rings, baubles, and bells. 
With theſe comrades the Lord of Miſrule pa- 
raded, his band of muſic preceding, to the church 
(for Sunday was the favorite day for the pro- 
ceſſion), and triumphed in drawing the attention 
of the congregation [58] from the preacher. 
The day was concluded with feaſting and dancing. 
The © Maie-games' were celebrated with ſomewhat 
more ceremony than in modern times; the Wakes, 
&c. are till in uſe, exactly as in the days of Eli. 
zabeth. | 


— 


NOTES. 


[53] Nothing, the theatre excepted, galled the Puritan 
party ſo much as this wild and hardly defenſible ſport. Stubs 
employs a double portion of acrimony againſt it. Rich 
handkerchiefs in their hands, borrowed, for the moſt part, 
of their pretty Mopſies and loving Beſſies.. Then have 
they their hobby-horſes, their dragons, and other antiques, 
| together with their baudie pipers and their thundering drum- 
mers, to ſtrike up the devil's daunce withal.“ Their pypers 
pyping, their belles jyngling, their handkerchiefs fluttering 
about their heads like madmen, their hobbie-horſes and other 
W the throng,” Kc. &c. &c, 

FANATOMIE OF ABUSES. 
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| Cent. XVI. We now come to a ſpecies of amuſement which 
The ſage furniſhed pleaſure to all ranks ; that of the ſtage. 


Nume- 
rous the- 
Airese 


The myſteries and moralities have been ſpoken 


of in another ſection; their extravagances were 
too glaring even for the unpoliſhed audiences of 
Elizabeth's age, enlightened as they began to be 
by printing and the reformation. Theſe folemn 
abſurdities ſunk gradually into oblivion ; although 
ſome of the leaſt eccentric were performed by 
the children of St. Paul's ſchool, after the com- 
pany of pariſh clerks had In them up, as late 
as the year 1618. 

When the regular dramatic pieces had once 
gained poſſeſſion of the ſtage, their progreſs was 
rapid. The people hailed them as mines of plea- 
ſure, and were never ſatiated with the ores they 
produced. 

The earlieſt patent for acting comedies tra- 
gedies, enterludes, &c. which Mr. Steevens (the 
moſt accurate and diligent of ſearchers into ſcenic 
antiquity, and to whoſe © Prolegomena” the author 
owns with gratitude that he owes moſt of the 
following intelligence,) can produce, is dated in 
1574; yet, very early in the next century, at leaſt 
fifteen licenſed theatres [59] were open to the in- 


habitants of London. 
The 
— 
NOTES. 
* 59] Beſides theſe public exhibitions in the dramatic line, 
there were many noblemen who kept, or at leaſt protected, 


companies 


Ch. VII. Pt. II. 5 1. MANNERS, &c. 


* | = Cent. XVI. 
The beſt plays (particularly thoſe of Shake | 


ſpear) were acted chiefly at the © Blackfryars' 
theatre, where were the moſt poliſhed audiences, 
or at the *Globe* on the Southern bank of the 
Thames, which lying cloſe to the bear-garden, 
had the manners of its audience much contami- 


nated by that brutal neighbourhood. The _—_ of 
Fortune“ alſo was a large houſe [60]. That in - ST 


Saliſbury-court was ſmall [61]. 
A flag was hoiſted on the front of each theatre, 
probabiy only during the performance. 


The price of admittance to the beſt places at Prices of 
the ſuperior theatres was, as late as 1614, only one Places. 


ſhilling ; and at the inferior ones one penny or 
twopence would gain admiſſion to an indifferent 
place. | 


NOTES. 


companies of players that ſometimes performed at their 
houſes, and ſometimes at the common theatres. Shakeſpear's 
Romeo and Juliet was acted by the Lord Hunſdon's ſer- 
vants? in 1596, Even as lately as the year 1715, Griflin's 
© Injured Virtue, or the Virgin Martyr,“ was advertiſed as 
* ated at the Richmond Theatre, by the Duke of Southamp- 
ton and Cleveland's ſervants.” 

[60] A roaring girl, whoſe notes till now ne'er were, 

Shall fill with laughter our vaſt theatre.” 


[PROLOGUE TO They RoaninG GIII. 


[61] © When other's fill'd rooms with neglect diſdain ye, 
My little houſe with thanks ſhall entertain ye.” 
[PROLOGUE To ToTTENKHAaM Cour, 
ACTED AT SALIsBURY Cour. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, Book VIII. 
XVI, Some of the getiteeleſt ſpeQators, particularly 


the critics [62], ſat on the ſtage, and paid from 
fix to twelve pence for their ſtools; they were 
attended by pages, who furniſhed them with pipes 
and tobacco; the ſtage was ſtrewed with ruſhes[63]. 
The curtain drew not up, but was drawn back 
on each ſide [64]. At the back of the ſtage 
there was a kind of gallery, eight or ten feet 
higher than the floor, whence the actors often 

ſpoke. | 


Sir Philip Whether or no there was a change of ſcenes 


Sidney*s 
raillery. 


is by no means a clear point. The humorous 
raillery of Sir Philip Sidney would lead us to ſup- 
poſe that there was none. Now,“ ſays he, de- 
ſcribing the ſtate of the ſtage, © you ſhall ſee three 
ladies walke to gather flowers, and then we muſt 
believe the ſtage to be a garden. By and by we 
heare newes of a ſhipwracke in the ſame place ; 
then we are to blame if we accept it not for a 
rocke. Upon the back of that comes out a hi- 
deous monſter with fire and ſmoke; then the 


NOTES. | 
[62] And though you be a magiſtrate of wit, and /: 
on the flags at Blackfriars to arraigne plaies, &c. 
[PxEFACE TO THE FiksT Folio EpiTion or 
SHAKESPEAR, | 

[63] * On the verie rue: where the comedie is to daunce. 
, [Dzcxzr's Gurr's Hor n-BOOK. 

[64] © Now draw the curtaines for our ſcene is done.“ 
| (Eptocus ro Taxciad and GieuunDa. 
miſerable 
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miſerable beholders are bound to take it for a ws bot 
cave. While in the mean time two armies fly 
in, repreſented with four ſwords and two buck- 
lers; and then what hard heart will not receive it 
for a pitched field“. 

It appears probable that the deficiency of ſcenes 
was ſupplied by the names of each place being 
written in large characters of the ſtage on each 
change [65]. 

The ſtage was lighted with branches like thoſe Lights. 
now hung in churches. 

Before the exhibition began, three flouriſhes, Muſic. 


ſoundings [66], or pieces of muſic were played; 


and muſic was likewiſe played between the acts. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed were trumpets, cor- 
nets, and hautbois. 

The perſon who ſpoke the prologue was uſhered 
in by trumpets, and uſually wore a long black 
velvet cloak [67]. An epilogue was not looked 


on as a neceſſary appendage to a play. 
Perukes 

— 

NOTES. 
[65] © What child 'is there that coming to a play, and 


ſeeing Thebes written upon an old door, doth believe that it 
is Thebes. | 


[66] Come, let's but think ourſelves what may be found 
To deceive time with till the ſecond ſound.” 
INorks FROM BLACkFRIARS, 1617. 
[67] | As he 
That with a little beard, a long black cloak, 
* Defence of Poeſie, 1595, Sign. H 4. 
| With 
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Cent. XVI. Perukes and maſques were part of the ſtage 


Perukes 
and 


maſques. 


Habits 


mean. 
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paraphernalia, and the female parts were per- 
formed, during the firſt hundred years of the 
Engliſh ſtage, by young men *. | 

The ſtage dreſſes were but indifferent; thoſe 
even at the Globe and at Blackfriars were ſcan- 


tily furniſhed [68]. 


Hours of 


acting 
early. 


One dramatic piece compoſed the whole enter- 
tainment of the day. 

The amuſements of the audience before the play 
began were various ; ſome read or played at cards; 
others drank ale and ſmoked tobacco. 

Plays, in the early days of the drama, began 
about one [69] in the afternoon, and laſted gene- 
rally about two hours, 

Althqugh there were no newſpapers, yet the 
play-bills were viſible every where ; and the play, 
with all the circumſtances of its horrors or its 


NOTES, 


With a ſtarch'd face and ſupple leg, has ſpoke 
Before the plays this twelvemonth.” 

[68] O curioſity ! You come to ſee who weares the new 
ſuit to day, &c. &c. what king playes without cuffes and 
his queen without gloves; who rides poſt in ſtockings and 
dances in boots, &c. 

(Ix "423008 To © Jonson' s STAPLE or News. 

[69] © Fuſcus doth riſe at ten, and at eleven 

He goes to Gyl's, where he doth eat till one, 
Then ſees a play.” [EriGrams BY Sis I. Davies. 


* Prolegomena to Shakeſpear, p. 29. 


gaieties, 
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gaieties, was brought before the public eye upon Cent. xvr. 
poſts [70] and public places. 8 81 76 
When an author ſold his play to the ſtage, the Price of a 
cuſtomary price was twenty nobles *, or ſix pounds Play. 
thirteen ſhillings and four- pence. On the firſt 
day of a new piece the price of admiſſion was 
raiſed [71]. 
Dramatic poets had entrance to the theatres 
gratis [72]. 
The cuſtom of paſſing a final ſentence on a Catcalla. 
play on its firſt exhibition began with the theatres, 
and the aſſiſtance of catcalls [73] was even then 
invoked by the critics. 


NOTES. 
[70] © Maſter Field the player riding faſt up Fleet-ſtreet 


was called to by a gentleman, and aſked “ what was the 
play?” He, angry at being ſtopped for ſuch a trifle, cried, 
« You may fee it on every poſt,” Cry you mercy !”? 
{aid the gentleman, © I took you for a poſt, you rode ſo faſt.” 
(TayYLOR, THE WaTER PotT's WIT AND MIET R.“ 
{71] © So when the Fox had ten times acted been, 
Each day was fir/t, but that *twas cheaper ſeen.“ 
[VersEs BY J. MayNneg, TO THE MEMorY 
or Ben Juxson. 
[72] They grace you with a chayre pon the ſtage, 
And take no money of you, nor your page.“ 
[NoTEs FROM BLACKFRIARS, 1617. 
[73] Decker, in his Gull's Hornbook,* adviſes the 
ſnarling critic to © wwhew? at the children's action, to whiſtle 
at the ſongs, and to mew at the paſſionate ſpeeches.” 


Prolegomena, p. 43. + Ibid. p. 46. 
N Bon Plays 
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Cent. XVI. | Plays were performed on Sundays [74] only, 


Acting on for ſome time; but after 167 9 they were acted 


Sundays. on Sundays and other days indiſcriminately “. 

Such was the ſtate of the Engliſh ſtage at the 
commencement of the ſeventeenth century. It 
flouriſhed apparently; but it had for its foes a race 

of men, ſtern, inflexible, and unforgiving ; who, 
by inceſſant obloquy and reproach (not always un- 
merited), purſued it firſt to W and at 
length to annihilation. | 
Manners The prejudices of the Puritans . dramatic 
— ga entertainments were from the beginning very ſtrong, 
1 and not altogether ill- founded, if we may truſt to 
the repreſentation of Stowe, Holingſhed, &c. 
The licentiouſneſs of the ſtage was indeed ſo 
great, that it became neceſſary (aſter the lord- 
mayor and other magiſtrates had in vain tried to 
reform it) to obtain an order of the queen and 
council to mark the proper reſtrictions for the 
conduct of the actors. But,' ſays Stowe, * theſe 
orders were not ſo well obſerved as they ſhould 
be ; the lewd matters of plays increaſed,” and they 
were thought dangerous to religion, the ſtate, ho- 
neſty of manners, and alſo for infection in the time 


of ſickneſs. On theſe accounts they were after- 


— — 
NOT Es. 
74]; And ſeldom have they leiſure for a play - 
Or maſque except upon God's holiday,? 


Prolegomena, p. 34. TY 
» 
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Wards, for fone time (within the limits of the I 
city of London), totally ſuppreſſed 5 This ſup- 
preſſion was probably very ſhort, 

In another place he acrimoniouſly remarks of 
the theatres, 

Here maids and good citizens children were 
inveigled and allured to private and unmeet con- 
tracts; here were publicly uttered popular and 
ſeditious matters; unchaſte, uncomely, and un- 
ſhamefaced ſpeeches ; and many other enormi- 
ties.” And again, 

The people aſſembled at the whore-ater (the 
the-atre 1 would fay) were fo amazed that they 
made hafte to be gone.” Thus wofully and pu- 
ritanically puns the well-meaning Holingſhed, 
ſpeaking of the ſhock of an earthquake, felt at 
London in 1580 f. But theſe cenfures were can- 
did and gentle compared to thoſe which abounded 
in the treatiſes of the day [75]. 


In 


» 


NOTES. 

[75] If, ſays one of the moſt acrid, * you will learne 
falſhood and coſenage ; to deceive, and to play the hypo- 
crite; to cog, to lie, and falſike ; if you will learne to jeſt, 
to laugh, to fleere, to grinne, to nodde and mowe ; to play 
the vice, to ſweare, teare, and blaſpheme both heaven and 
earth; if you will learne to become a baud, uncleane, to 
devirginate maides, to defloure honeſt wives; if you will 

learne 


* Survey of London, Book v v. p. 246. 
+ Holingſhed, 1311, 30. 
Z 


1 Vol. III. 
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Cent. XVI. Tn a pamphlet printed in 1649 is the earlieſt 
— 

Company notice of the young company of comedians formed 
of young of the royal choriſters. It is called the Chil- 


comedi- 
ans. 


Scottiſh 
ſports, 


Game 


dren of the Chapel, ſtript and whipt, and ſays, 
« Plaies will never be ſuppreſt while her majeſtie's 
unfledged minions flaunt it in ſilkes and fattens. 
They had as well be at their Popiſh ſervice in 
the divell's garments.“ The work proceeds with 
language ſtill more ſcurrilous. 


If we; are to judge of the attachment of the 
Scottiſh gentry to the ſports of the field, by the 
number of laws made to ſecure their game, it muſt 
be great indeed, ſince the prohibitory acts paſſed 
by the legiſlature, during the latter half of the ſix- 
teenth century, are numerous and ſevere. One of 
the earlieſt promulgated in the infancy of Queen 
Mary, A. D. 1555 *, very rationally forbids the 
treading down fences, young wood, corn, &c. and 
directs that no partridge ſhould be killed before St. 
Michael's day. 

The laſt act of the W kind, before the 
acceſſion of James to the Engliſh crown, is found 


NOTES. 


jearne to murther, ſlay, picke, fteal, rob and rove; if you 

will learne to play the whoremaſter, the glutton, drunkard, 

or inceſtuous perſon, &c. &c. &c. you neede go to no other 

ſchool,* ; [STuBs' ANATOMIE OF ABUSES. 
„ Stat. 51, Parl. 6 Marie. 


in 


* 
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in 1690 *. It is remarkably minute, and deſcribes Cent. xvr. 
by name nineteen ſorts of game which are neither 
to be bought or ſold on penalty of one hundred 
pounds, It cloſes with a limitation as to the 
time of beginning to eate moor poute, or par- 


tridge poute; before which period * for youth 


neither are they habite to give paſtime, and for 
quantity can be no wiſe ane great refreſhment.” 
Barclay, in his treatiſe © Contra Monarchoma- Royal 
chos, gives an intereſting account of a coſtly chate. 
hunting match contrived in 1563 by the Earl of 
Athol (a prince of the blood-royal), for the 
amuſement of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. T'wa 
thouſand highlanders were employed to drive all 
the deer from the countries around ; and two - 
thouſand red deer, beſides roes and fallow deer, 
and ſome wolves, were brought together. The 
leading ſtag of the herd, taking fright, burſt 
through the crowd, and was followed by the 
whole corps of animals. Several of the high- Danger- 
landers were wounded, and two or* three ſlain bus. 
outright. The rear, however, of the herd being 
cut off, there fell 360 deer, five wolves, and ſome 
roes. | | 
The traditional tales of Robin Hood had paſſed Robin 
the borders, and ſupplied the Scots with a ſport Hood, 
probably too riotous to be licenſed ; ſince we find 


—— 


Stat. 23, Parl. 15 Jac. VI, 
= 4* - a ſevere 
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Cent; XVI. 


Game of 
Golf. 
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a ſevere act made againſt all ſuch as ſhall «© chuſe 
or be choſen Robin Hude or Little John, Abbot 
of Unreaſon, or Queen of the May [76]. Women 
were, by the ſame ſtatute, forbidden to © make per- 


turbation about ſummer trees ſingand, on pain of 


being © taken, handled, and put upon the auck- 
ſtule *. 


The game of © Golf* appears to be peculiar to 


the Scots 4, and to have been of very antient 
practice among them. Even as early as A. D. 


1457, there was a law enacted to reſtrain that 
game, and foot ball, as leſſening the attention to 
archery. It is played commonly on rugged 
broken ground, covered with ſhort graſs and 
bents, in the neighbourhood of the ſea-ſhore. A 
field of this ſort is, in Scotland, called Links.“ 
The game is generally played in parties of one or 
two on each fide, Each party has an exceed- 


NOTES. 

[76] In 1561, the men of Edinburgh were ſo much diſ- 
guſted with the prohibition of this favorite ſpectacle, that 
they flew to arms, robbed paſſengers, reſcued a comrade 
condemned to death, and broke in pieces the gibbet on which 
he was to have ſuffered; confined their magiſtrates in the tol- 
booth, and in the end obtained an indemnity by force. It 
is probable that this riotous game continued unmoleſted, ſince 


the General Aſſembly, in 1592, complain of the profanation 
incident to the Sabbath, by making of Robin Hood.” 


Stat. 61, Parl. 20 Jac. VI. + Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 360. 
1 Stat. 64, Parl. 14 Jac. II. 


ingly 
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ingly hard ball, ſomewhat larger than a hen's egg; Cent XVI. 
this they ſtrike with a fender and elaſtic club, 

about four feet long, which is made heavy by an 
addition of lead. A ball ſtruck by this club will 

fly 200 yards; and the game is gained by the 

party which can, with the feweſt ſtrokes, direct 

the ball to a mark or hole in the ground. 

Theatrical repreſentations, chiefly drawn from Dramatic 
the Scriptures, had been as frequent in Scotland as —_— 
in the South; they had deſcended thence to ſub- 
jects of a more familiar kind, which were brought 
forward with the moſt groſs indelicacy [77]. 


— —; 


NOTES. 
[77] A Ms. comedy, written by Sir David Lyndſay, 
was preſerved in the extenſive collection of the late Mr. 


Garrick, The ſubject was, the ingenuity of a wanton wife 
and her gallants in outwitting the jealouſy of a huſband, 


aided by a foreign precaution. This groſs plot was treated 
with conſiſtent indelicacy ; the huſband, however, after much 
ſuſpicion, ſatisfied of his wife's chaſtity, cloſes the drama thus: 
By my good faith, Beſs, that is true, 
That I ſuſpected you, ſore I rue; 
I trow there be no man in Fife 
That ever had ſo good a wife. 
My own ſweetheart, I hold it beſt 
That we fit down and take our-reſt.” 
The prologue to this play is ingeniouſly contrived to act 
as a play-bill for the next performance. It ſays, 
Our purpoſe is, on the ſev'nth day of June, 
(a) If weather ſerve, and we have reſt and peace, 
We ſhall be ſeen into our playing place, 


In good array, about the hour of ſeven,” &c. &c. 

(a) By the ſecond line it may be obſerved that the piece was performed 

© ſub dio* in the open air, and that probably the ſcene of acting was not 
totally out of the reach of civil commotion. 

The 


23 
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8 The place where theſe performances were exhi- 
. bited was called © the Play- field.“ Few towns of 
note were without them ; that of Edinburgh was 
at the © Greenſide well, that of Coupar, in Fife, 
was on their Caſtle-hill “. | 
2 One of the firſt operations of the reformers was 
formers, to prohibit all plays which were founded on Scrip- 
tural ſtories ; and, when they gained more power 
in the cabinet, as well as over the minds of their 
hearers, they aboliſhed all kind of dramatic enter- 
tainments. But this gloomy ceſſation laſted not 
Favored Jong; James VI. tired of the ungracious reſtric- 
* ) mes tion, determined to gratifie his taſte for the ſtage, 
and wrote to Elizabeth for a company of Engliſh 
comedians. Pleaſed to have the power of ob- 
liging him, ſhe ſent inſtantly a detachment from 
her own players. In vain did the clergy menace 
the ſtrangers with excommunication. The king 
ſupported the actors, and reprimanded the petu- 
lance of the preachers; and, the love of pleaſure 
ſuperceding the dread of clerical cenſure, the 
theatre was crowded every evening. Little more 
is heard of theſe emigrants, ſo that it is probable 
that they returned to London, when their royal 
patron took poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne, 


At the cloſe of this volume, when hiſtory is 
haſtening to a new and.ſtill more poliſhed period, 
* Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 76. 


+ Book of Univerſal Kirk, p. 145, 167. ; 
et 
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let a moment's grateful recollection be given to St. XV1- 


the liberal ſpirit which enlightened the ſixteenth 
century, An ra which reſcued literature from 
oblivion, and the arts from negle&, and which 
refieved a large diſtrict of Europe from fetters, 
forged by ſuperſtition, and riveted by ambition. 
It has brought forward the good fortune of the 
German Charles and his ſon Philip, which added 
the continent of America to their vaſt dominions 
in Europe; the generous fervor of the Gallic 
Francis, vying with the taſte and bounty of Leo 
X. in the protection of arts, and the encourage- 
ment of their profeſſors; the perſevering intre- 
pidity of Guſtavus Vaſa, which redeemed Sweden 
at the ſame time, from the tyranny of the Roman 
pontiff, and of the inhuman Chriſtiern of Den- 
mark; the ferocious valor of the Ruſſian John 
Baſilowitz (himſelf a groſs barbarian), emancipa- 
ting his countrymen from the yoke of the Tartars, 
ſtill leſs civilized than the men of Ruſſia; and, 
laſtly, in England, it has ſnewn the impetuous ca- 
price of Henry VIII. the honeſt zeal of Edward, 


and the ſteady policy of Elizabeth, form and per- 


fect a reformation in religion, on principles ſo 
rational as to have produced a reſpected and ve- 
nerable ſyſtem, remaining firm and unſhaken to 
the preſent day, and acknowledged (even by the 
general foes of epiſcopacy) to be the moſt mode- 


rate of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, 
| Z 4 ; AP- 


No. I. 


HE following extract is taken from a very 
antient dramatic piece, entitled © Ludus Co- 
ventriæ, five Ludus Corporis Chriſti;* and will 
give ſome idea of the © Myſterie' ſo much fol- 
lowed by the firſt and rude admirers of the ſtage. 
In one of the ſcenes the angels appear ſurround- 
ing the celeſtial throne, and ſinging Holy! Holy! 
Holy! &c. &c. &c, 
Then ſays Lucifer, 
To who's worſhyp ſynge ye thys ſonge? 
To worſnyp Godde, or to reverence mee? 
But“ ye worſhyp mee, ye doo mee wronge, 
For I am the worthieſt that ever may bee.” 


Except. 
The 


APPENDIX. 


The angels reply, 
Wee worſhip Godde, of myhte moſt age . 
Whych has formed both us and thee; 
Wee may never worſhyp hym too longe, 
For hee's moſt worthy of mageſtee. 
On knees to God we falle; 
.Our Lorde worſhip wee, 
In no wyſe honowr thee; 
A gretter Lord may never none bee 
Than he that made us alle.” 

Lucifer now aſſerts his own importance; and, 
to evince his power, ſits down on the throne of 
his Maker. A chorus of evil angels ſings, 

© Goddes myhte wee forſake, 

For more worthy wee thee take; 

Thee to worſhip, honor wee make, 
Ande falle downe at thy fete.“ 

The Supreme being then enters, and, after a 
menacing ſpeech, exiles the impious ſpirit, and 
| thoſe who took his part, to the infernal ſhades “. 


— — — — 


* MS. in Cotton's Library, apud Strut's Cuſtoms, part ili. 
P» 138, 


No. 
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No. II. 


Tux catalogue beneath is copied from a very 
merie and pythie commedie,' entitled © The longer 
thou liveſt, the more Fool thou art.“ It com- 
prehends, probably, nearly all the beginnings and 
burthens of the favorite ballads during the reigns 
of Edward VI. Mary I. and Elizabeth. 

Here entreth Moros, counterfayting a vaine 
geſture and a fooliſh countenance, ſynging the 
foote of many ſonges, as fooles are wont, 

| Moros. 

c Brome, Brome, on Hive-hill; 

The gentle Brome on Hive-hill; 

The Brome ſtands on Hive-hill-a.” 

« Robin, lende me thy bowe, thy bowe, 

Robin lende me thy bowe-a.” 


cc There was a mayde come out of Kent, 
Deintie love, Deintie love. 
There was a mayde come out of Kent, 
Daungerous bee. 
There was a mayde come out of Kent, 
Faire and proper, ſmalle and gent, 
As ever upon the ground ywent, 
For ſo ſhould it bee.” 


ce By 


— — —_—_—— 
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« By a banke as I lay, I lay, 
Muſing on thinges paſt, heyho !” 


« Tom © Lyn and his wyfe, and his wyfe's 
mother, TE 

They went o'er a bridge all three together; 

The bridge was broken, they all fell in, 

The devill go with all, quoth Tom 6 Lin.” 


« Martin Swart and his men, Sodledum, So- 
dledum, 
Martin Swart and his men, Sodledum Bell.” 


Come over the bourne, Bee! my pretty 
little Beſse ! 


Come o'er the bourne, Beſse, to me.“ 


c The white dove fate on the caſtle wall, 
I bende my bowe, and ſhoot her I ſhall; 
I put her in my glove, feathers and all.” 


« I layde my bridle upon a ſhelfe ;” 
If you will any more, ſing them yourſelf. 


Moros proceeds, after an interruption, 


© I have twenty moe ſongs yet, a fonde woman to 
my mother, 0 


As J war wont in her lappe to ſit, ſne taught me 
theſe and many other. 

I can ſing a ſong of *Robin Redbreaſt, 

And “ My little pretie Nightingale.“ 


« There 


APPENDIX. 
te There dwells a jollie for'ſter here by the Weſt,” 


And « I come to drinke ſome of your Chriſtmas 
| Ho | 


When I walk by myſelf alone, it doth me good my 
ſongs to render, 

Such prettie thinges would ſoon be gone, if I 
ſhould not ſometime them remember.” 


Moros, after another interruption, ſays, 


© Before you go let's have a ſonge, I can reach up 
to ſolfa and paſt.” 


| Idleneſs. 

Thou haſt ſonges good ſtore, ſing one, 
And we three the foote will beare.” 
Moros. 

Let me ſtudy, it will come anone, 
Pe pe, la, la, la, it is too hye there.“ 


After ſome tuning (not without humor), Moros 
ſings, 
I have a pretie titmouſe 
Come picking on my toe; 
| Chorus. 
© Goſſupe, with you I purpoſe 
To drinke before I goe.' 


| Moros. | 
Little pretie nightingale, amonge the braunches 
green,' : 
Chorus. 


© Geye us of your Chriſtmaſſe ale, in honor of 
St. Ste'en.“ 
8 Moros. 


— 
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Moros. 
c Robin Redbreaſte, with his notes, 
Singing alofte in the quere,” 
Chorus. 
© Warneth to get you freeze cotes, 
For winter draweth nere.“ 


| Moros. 

« My bridle lyeth on the ſhelfe.” „ 4 
If you will have any more 

Vouchſafe to ſing it yourſelfe, 


For here you have all my ſtore.” 


Wrath. , 
A ſong much lyke th' author o'th' ſame, 
It hangeth together like fethers in winde. 
| Moros. 
© This ſong learned I of my dame, 
When ſhe taught me muſtard-ſede to grinde*.” 


Add to theſe what follow from the Letter 
deſcribing the Pleaſures of Kenelworth Caſtle.” 
Sa wo is me begon, Molly lo.“ © Over a whinny 
Meg, Hey ding-a-ding.“ My bony one gave 
me a bek, &c. &c. | 


* Apud © A Diſſertation on Antient Songs and Mufic.“ 
Printed A. D. 1792. London. 


No. 
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e rr 


TIE following ſtanzas taken from a ſatirical 
ballad, written by the acute Sir Richard Maitland, 
will enable the reader to form ſome idea of the 
miſeries ſuſtained by the induſtrious and pacific in- 
habitants of the Northern counties of each ſiſter- 


kingdom, before the acceſſion of James of Scot- 


land to the Engliſh crown. The humane and pa- 
triotic bard condeſcends to mention, .by their 
© nick-names,”* the moſt celebrated among theſe 
ſons of rapine, 

© 'Thay leif richt nocht quhairever thay ga; 

Thair can na thing be hid thame fra; 

For gif men wald 

Thair houſis hald, then waxe thay bald, 

To burn and ſlae. 

The thief that ſteals and turſis hame “, 

Ilk ane of them has ane to- name 1; 

« Will of the lawis, “Hob of the ſchawis, to 

make bare wawis , 
They think no ſhame. 


Bundles up ſtolen goods. + Nick- name 
2 1 Walls. 5 
Thay 
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Thay ſpuilzie * puir men of their pakis 4, 
Thay leve them nocht on bed or bakis, 
Baith hen and cok, with reel and rok, the 
« Landis Jok,“ 
All with him takis. | 
They leif not ſpendil, ſpone nor ſpit, _ 
Bed, bolſter, blanket, fark; nor ſheit ; 
John of the Parke, rypis 4 kyſte and arke, for 
all ik warke 
He is richt meit.“ 


No. IV. 


Tur eccentric ſong beneath is given as a ſpe- 
cimen of thoſe compoſitions which offended Mary 
Queen of Scots, and brought on all ballads, 
rhimes, &c. &c, a ſevere prohibition by ſta- 
tute F. 


* Spoil or plunder, + Packs, goods. 


Breaks open cheſt and box. 
$ Stat. Parl. 5, cap. 27, Qu, Marie. 


With 
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© With huncs up, with hunts up, 
It is now perfect day; 
Jeſus our king is gone a hunting, 
Who likes to ſpeed they may. 
An curſed fox, lay hid in rocks, 
This long and many a day, 
Devouring ſheep, while he might creep; 
None might him ſhape away. 


It did him good to lap the blood 
Of young and tender lambs; 

None could him miſs, for all was his, 
The young ones with their dams. 


The hunter's Chriſt, that hunts in haſte, 
The hounds are Peter and Paul; 

The Pope is the fox, Rome is the rocks 
That rubs us on the gall. 


That cruel beaſt, he never ceaſt, 
By his uſurped power, 

Under diſpence, to get our pence, 
Our ſouls to devour. 


Who could deviſe ſuch merchandiſe 
As he had there to ſell, 

Unleſs it were proud Lucifer, 
The great maſter of hell. 

He had to ſell the Tantonie bell, 
And pardons therein was, 

Remiſſion of ſins, in old ſheep-ſkins, 


Our ſouls to bring to. grace. | 
Vor. III. A a With 
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With bulls of lead, white wax and red, 
And other whiles in green, 
Cloſed in a box, this uſed the fox, 
Such poultry was never ſeen.” 


No. V. 


EPITAPH, written by James VI. on his Chan- 
| cellor, Sir John Maitland, of Lethington : 


* Thou, paſſenger, that ſpies with gazing eyes, 
This trophie ſad of death's triumphant dart, 
Conſider, when this outward tomb thou ſees, 
How rare a man leaves here this earthly part; 
His wiſdom, and his uprightneſs of heart; 
His piety; his practice of our ſtate ; 
His quick engine “, ſo verſt in every art, 
As equally that all were in debate. 


——— 
2 Ingene, ingenuity. | 
Thus 


\ 
0 
7 


hus 
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Thus juſtly hath his death brought forth of 
late - | 
An heavy grief to prince and ſubjects all 
That vertue love, and vice do bear at hate, 
Though vitious man rejoices at his fall, 
So for himſelf moſt happy did he die *, 
Though for his prince it moſt unhappy . 


No. VI. 


Tur following animated deſcription of an in- 
human ſport f appears in a letter to Mr. Martin, 
| a mercer 


NOTES, 


pronounced, in Scotland, dee.“ | 

+ The following ſpirited cenſure on bear-baiting was 
written by one Crawley, an unpoliſhed, and almoſt unknown, 
bard of Elizabeth's age: 

© What folly is this? to keep with danger 
A great maſtive dog, and a fowle ouglie bear. 

And to this an end, to ſee them two fight, 

With terrible tearings, a ful vuglie fight! 

And methinkes thoſe men are moſt fooles of all, 

Whoſe tore of money is but veri ſmall; 

Aaz And 
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a mercer in London, by an officer attendant on the 
court, on the Soomer's Progreſt, A. D. 1575. 
The work is very ſcarce, and has, beſides its viva- 


— 


NOTES, 


And yet everi Sunday they wil ſurely ſpend 
One peny or two, the bearwards living to mend! 
At Paris-Garden, each Sunday, a man ſhall not fail 
To find two or three hundred for the bearward's vail. 
One halfp'ny a piece they uſe for to give, 
When ſome have not more in their purſe I believe. 
Well! at the laſt day their conſcience will declare, 
That the poor ought to have al that they may ſpare; ' 
If you therefore give to ſee a bear fight, 
Be ſure God his curſe upon you will light!” 
It fell out, not long after the ſpecies of prophetic warn- 
ing, given in the laſt line, was publiſhed, that the whole 
building fell down at the time of a baiting, and on a Sunday, 
The exultation of the Puritan © Stubs,” on this event, is 
Equally uncharitable and boundleſs, He records with triumph 
the death of ſeven, and the awvounds and bruiſes of near 300 
tors. © Some,” ſays he, had their brains daſhed out, 
ome their heads alto quaſhed, ſome their legges broken, ſome 
their armes, &c. This heavie judgement the E ſent 
down from heaven to ſhowe,” &c. &c. 
 , [AnaTOMIE or ABvsEs. 
Had the fanatics of the day pointed their cenſures at the 
inhumanity practiſed on the poor, over-matched bear, their 
ſcurrility might have had ſomewhat to plead in its excuſe 
but a cataſtrophe at a dramatic theatre, which bruiſed and 
maimed many, is related with equal joy; and even the 
gracefal, and generally innocent, exerciſe of dancing, is 
ſtyled © the noble ſcience of heathen devilriez* and the cen- 
ſures which follow this denunciation are much too groſs for 
a decent hiſtorian to . | 
city, 


Reer , a =» 
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city, an additional merit; as it preſents the reader 
with the true London diale& and orthography at 
that period: 
© Well, Syr, the beerz wear brought foorth 
into the court, the dogs wear ſet too them, to 
argu the pointz cum face to face. They had 
learn'd counſel alſo a'both partis. Very feers both 
t'one and t'other, and eager in argument. If the 
dog in pleadyng woold pluk the bear by the 
thrate, the bear with travers woold claw him again 
by the ſcalp. Confeſs an he liſt, but avoyd a'coold 
not, that waz bound too the bar. Thearfore thus, 
with fending and prooving, with plucking and 
tugging, ſkratting and bytyng, by playn tooth 
and nayll, a' t'one fide and t'oother, ſuch expens 
of blood and leather waz thear between them, as 
a month's licking, I ween, will not recoover. h 
lt waz a ſport very pleazaunt of theeze beaſtz, 
to ſce the bear with his pink nyez leering after 
hiz enmie'z approch; the nimbleneſs and wayt 
(waiting) of the dog too to take hiz avauntage; 
and the fors and experiens of the bear agayn to 
avoyd the aſſault. If he wear bitten in one place, 
hoow he woold pynch in anoother, too get tree; 
that if he wear taken onez, than, what ſhyft with 
bytyng, with clawyng, with roryng, toſſing, and 
tumblyng, he woold woorke too wynde hymſelfe 
from them, And when he was loſe, to ſhake 
A a3 | bis 
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his ears twyſe or thryſe with the blud and ſlaver 


about his fiznamy, waz a matter of a oa 
releef,” &c. | 


No. VII. 


'T nos who wiſh to know the height to which 
the love of pageants and ſhews was carried in the 
reign of Elizabeth, may conſult a treatiſe, entitled 
© The Princely Pleaſures of Kenelworth Caſtle.” 
There were on the pool (now no more) floating 


iſlands, the lady of the lake, Tritons riding on 


mermaids eighteen feet long, plays, bear-baiting, 
running at quintain, &c. There was Arion on a 
huge dolphin; a bridge ſeventy feet long and 
twenty wide, built on purpoſe for the queen; and 


all the Pagan deities, with ſuitable preſents. Nor 


was Elizabeth ungrate ful for theſe ſhowy homages; 
ſhe knighted ſome friends, of Leiceſter, and ſhe 
conferred an Kenelworth a weekly market and 3 
yearly fair, 


An entertainment made for her at Norwick, 


in 1 578, was profuſely magnificent, Some parts 
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of it were eccentric. Mercury paraded before 
her in a © coch, the whole whereof was covered 
with birds and naked ſpirits, hanging by the heeles 


in the aire, and cloudes cunningly painted out, as 
though by ſome thunder-cracke they had been 
ſhaken and tormented.” 

The patience of the queen muſt have been 


great if ſhe lent her ear to the diffuſe compoſition 


of the Norfolk bards. Their ſongs were moral 
and loyal, but they were very prolix. They ho- 
nored their ſovereign by praiſing chaſtity. Some 
of their verſes were not contemptible; for inſtance, 

© Lewd life is laugh'd to ſcorne, 

And put to gre t diſgrace; 
In hollow caves 1t hides the head, 
And walks with muffled face. 


Found out, *ris pointed at, 
A monſter of the minde; 

A canker'd worme, that conſcience hates, 
Which ſtrikes clere ſenſes blinde.“ 

The good-natured reader will be ſorry to hear 
that a thunder-ſtorm deſtroyed the fineſt part of 
the pageant, and that the city of Norwich was 
half ruined by the loſs of velvets, ſilks, tinſels, 
and cloth of golde.” The chronicler “ ſpeaks feel- 
ingly, as he was wet to the ſkin, he tells us, on 
the occaſion, 


* Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1287. 
„„ INDEX 
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INDEX 


SECOND VOLUME. 


BBEYS in Scotland, their extreme elegance, P. 140. 
Aberdeen, its univerſity, P. 116. 

Africa, its commerce with England, imports and exports, 
P. 224, &c 

A its ſtate in England, P. 120, &c. 

— in Scotland, P. 128. 

Alchymy, its deluſions followed, P. 87. 

Alliteration, P. 278. 

Anecdote of Biſhop Gardiner's caution, P. 8, N. 3. Of pu- 
niſhments, P. 11, N. 4. Of Elizabeth's anger, P. 17, N. 
8. Of threatened torture, P. 18, N. 9. Of purveyors, 
P. 19, N. 10. Of a wreck on the Northumberland ſhore, 
P. 50, N. 28. Of a ſevere education, P. 54, 55. Of pe- 

culation, P. 53, N. 1. Of witchcraft and its abſurdities, 
P. 82, N. 16. Of Dr. Dee, P. 89, N. 20. Of extreme 
admiration, P. 99, N. 27. Of G. Buchanan, P. 103, N. 


31. 
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31. Of an expenſive indulgence of caprice, P. 115, N. 37. 
Of a providential- harveſt, P. 125, N. 4. Of Oſterley- 
houſe, P. 139, N. 11. Of Fynes Moryſon, P. 142, N. 12. 
Of a rich clothier, P. 147, N. 14. Of Lord Hunſdon's mi- 
litary expences, P. 153. Of a petulant painter, P. 171, 
N. 27. Of an angry Welſh bard, P. 195, N. 40. Of Eli- 
zabeth's coquetry, P. 201. Of a corporation law, P. 274, 
N. 12. Of an angry lady, P. 267, N. 5. Of aſſaſſinations, 
Ibid, N. 6. Of ſuperſtition, P. 275, N. 13. Of braun, 
P. 288, N. 18. Of a long meal, P. 290, N. 20. Of a 
haſty meal, P. 297, N. 27. Of a tooth- pick, P. 300, N. 
31. Of a beard, P. 303, N. 35. Of muſtachos, Ibid. 
N. 36. Of ruffs, P. 307, N. 40. Of deſpotiſm, P.-311, 
N. 45. Of an early coach, P. 314, N. 47. Of delicacy 
in the laws of courtſhip, P. 317, 318. Of Puritan zeal 
againſt early marriage, P. 320, N. 51. Of tobacco, P. 321, 
N. 52. Of dainties, P. 322, N. 53. Of a feat of acti- 
vity, P. 325. Of cruelty, P. 326, N. 57. Of the Lord 
of Miſrule, P. 329. Of a poet, P. 335, N. 0. 

Antitheſis ſupported by John Lilly, P. 279. 

Archangel, its harbour diſcovered by England, P. 219. 

Architecture in England, domeſtic, P. 137. Eccleſiaſtic, P. 
138. Military, Ibid. Civil, P. 139. 

Ariſtocracy prevalent in Scotland, P. 38. 

Arts fine, their ſlow progreſs in Great Britain, P. 168. 

Aſcham Roger, his humane plan of education, P. 56. His 
commendation of his countrymen, P. 150, N. 16. 

Aſſaſſination not ſeen with horror, P. 273, N. 11. 


Bale Dr. John, Biſhop of Oſſory, account 2 him and of 21 
works, P. 78, 79. 
Ballad on the border thieves, Appendix, No. Ii. 
Ballads Engliſh, a liſt of moſt of them, Appendix, No. II. 
i : Ol ; Ballads 
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Ballads Scottiſh, liſt of them, P. 211, N. 47. A fanatical 
one, Appendix, No. IV. 

Ballad-finging faſhionable and lucrative, P. 181. 

Baſilowit a John, Czar of Ruſſia, receives the Engliſh with 

= hoſpitality, P. 219. | 

Bear-baiting, account of it, Appendix, No. VI. 

Boarding, a cuſtom prohibited by law in the North, P, 296. 

Book-keeping Italian firſt taught in London, V. 244. 

Borde Dr. Andrew, his Dietarie,” P. 61. Some account of 
his life, P. 63, 64. 

Borderers untamed, P, 47. Quieted in 1595, P. 48. 

Boyd Mark Alexander, wonderful in learning, P. 100. 

Buchanan George, his life and works, P. 101, 102, 103. 


Bulleyn Dr. William, ſome account of him and of his works, 


P. 67, 68. 


Caius or Kaye, Dr, John, his life and works, P. 66, 67, 

Cambridge, new-colleges there, P. 113, &c. 

Caroch. See Coach. 

Century the ſixteenth, its eulogy, P. 342, 343. 

Chaloner Sir Thomas, his hiſtory, P. 79. 

Chambers Dr, David, account of his life, &c. P. 10g. 

Chancellor Captain Richard, his enterprizes and death, 
P. 219, 220, | 

Character of the Engliſh nation, P. 263, &c. 

of the Scots, P. 272, &c. 

Charnock Thomas, his abſurdities, P. 89. 

Chaſe, a ſplendid one in Scotland, P. 339. 

Cheke Sir John, ſome account of his life and works, P. 75. 

Cheſt at Chatham founded, P. 245. 

Cheyne Dr. James, his memoirs, P. 106. 

Chivalry, ſpirit of it in Scottand, P. 272. 

Clement Margaret, account of her, P. 107. 


Coaches 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


Decline of military architecture, P. 138. 
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| Coaches, account of their introduction, P. 314, N. 47. 
Coals not well underſtood in Scotland, P. 241, 242. 
Coin, its ſtate and alterations in England, P. 248, c. 


— in Scotland, P. 254, &c. 

Coke Sir . his daughters all learned, P. 108, cc. 
Colonies attempted by England, but ſucceed not, P. 238. 
Combat, trial by, P. 12. ö 
Comedy, an early one, P. 179. | | 
Commerce, its progreſs in England, P. 213, &c. 
in Scotland, P. 240, &c. 
Compliment, uncouth one, P. 193, N. 39. h 
Conſtitution of England, what its ſtate was in 1547, &c. 

P. 1, 2. 
Conſtitution of Scotland, P. 38. 
Corruption of the great, P. 273. 
Credulity and ſuperſtition, odd inſtances of, P. 27 5, N. 13 


Crichton James (ſtyled the admirable”) his hiltory, P. 96, 


100. 


Currants, when introduced to England, P. 134. 


Dancing, account of it, P. 324, N. 54. 
Davidſon Thomas, the earlieſt Scottiſh printer, P. 166. 
"x John, account of his life and exertions in e 


P. 164. 


Dee Dr. John, a fancied adept, account of him, P. 89. 
Deloney Thomas, a ballad writer, P. 181, N. 36. 
Deſert, its deſcription, P. 288, 289. 

Diſcoveries of countries, P. 236. 

Dogs, treatiſe on them by Dr. Caius, P. 67. 

Drama. See Theatre. 

Dreſs in England, P. 298, &c. In Scotland, P. 311, Ke. 
—— of David Rizzio, P. 311, 312. 
Drinking ſong, the firſt in Engliſh, P. 181, 
* Drunken - 
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Drunkenneſs prevalent in England, P. 270, N. g. 
Dundore, a mountain containing gold, P. 146. 


Eaſt India, its commercial connections with England com- 
mence, P. 227. 

Edinburgh, an univerſity founded he P. 115. Its buitd- 
ings praiſed by a traveller, P. 144. 

Education harſhly adminiſtered, P. 54. 

Edwards Richard, ſome account of his life and works, 
P. 186, 187. 

Elizabeth, her vaſt power as a ſovereign. Martial law, P. 12. 
Impreſſing, P. 14. Star-chamber, high-commiſſion' court, 

Kc. P. 17. Summary of her prerogatives, P. 23. En- 
courages learning, P. 58. Her proficiency in Greek and 
Latin, Ibid. N. 5, N.6. Fond of loud muſic, and great 
in execution, P. 201, &c, Her expence in reſtoring the 
Engliſh coin, P. 252. Particulars of her dreſs, &c. P. 310, 
Eager for ſports, P. 299, 300. : 

Elyot Sir Thomas, ſome account of him and his works, P. 64. 

Emigrants. See Flemiſh, 

Engliſh, ſtrength of their army in 1588, P. 152. Numbers 
able to carry arms, P. 153. Whole number, P. 154. 
Charged unjuſtly as pirates, P. 265, 

Engliſh ladies, &c. how dreſſed, P. 306, &c. 

Engraving, its ſtate in England, P. 176, 177. 

Epitaph by James VI. Appendix, No, V. 

Erſe, ſome account of that language, P. 284, 285. 

Euphuiſm what, P. 279. 


Fardingale, error concerning it, P. 308. 

Ferrars George, ſome account of his life and works, P. 
188, &c. 

Fiſheries protected in England, P. 232. In Scotland, P. 234. 

Fleet. See Navy, Ships. | 


Flemiſh 
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Flemiſh emigrants enrich England, P. 21. 
Fox John, the martyrologiſt, protected by a printer, P. 164. 
Fruits, new ones introduced, P. 133, N. 7. P. 244. 


Gale John, ſome account of his life and r, P. 69, 70: 

Galic. See Erſe. , 

Gallygaſkins, whence derived, P. 305, N. 37. 

| . its progreſs in England, P. 13. 

— in Scotland, P. 135. 155 

Gaſcoygne George, his life and ſpecimen of his poems, P. 187, 
188. 

Geddes Dr. his remarks on the Scottiſh eas P. 28 1, N. 16. 

Gilbert Sir Humphrey, his enterprize and cataſtrophe, P. 
239, N. g. | | ; 

Glaſgow, its univerſity re-founded, P. 117. 

Glaſs made in London, P. 231, 

Gold in a Scottiſh mine, P. 146. 

Golf, the game of deſcribed, P. 340, 341. 

Gorboduc, extracts from, P. 180. 

Grahme, Graham or Græme, an antieat clan, P. 49. 

Gray, Lady Jane, ſeverely educated, P. 54, 55. Her lite- 
rature, P. 59, 60. : 

Greenland found by Captain F biber, P. 236. 


My 


Haddon Walter, ſome account of him, P. 58, N. 5. 1 

Hall Edward, account of him and his chronicle, P. 72. | 

Hanſe towns, their commerce with England, imports and 
exports, P. 215, &c. 

Harp, poetical deſcriprion of it, P. 208. 

Harriſon William, See Holingſhed. 

Harveſt-home, how celebrated, P. 126. | 

Henry Frederic, Prince of Scotland, his birth ſtrangely re- 
corded in England, P. 163, Ibid, N. 23. 
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Heywood John, his life and works, P. 185. 

Heywood Jaſper, ſome account of him and his poems, P. 192. 

Highways amended by one general ſtatute, P. 243, 315. 

Holivgſhed Ralph, ſome account of him and of his aſſociate 
W. Harriſon, P. 82. 

Horſes, their ſize and ſtrength in England, P. 129. 

—— in Scotland, Ibid. 

Hoſe awkwardly fitted, P. 305. 

Hoſpitality of Scottiſh monks, P. 294. 

Hour of meals, P. 289. 


Jewiſh phyficians much eſteemed, P. 63. Ibid. N. 8. 

Illumination loſt, P. 165. 

Imprefling, what it was under Elizabeth, P. 14, 15, &c. 

Improvement in furniture, &c. P. 316. 

Incloſures cauſe commotions in England, P. 120. 

Indies. See Eaft Indies. 

Inns Engliſh, minute account of their accommodations, P. 
316, 317. 

Inſurance of ſhips, &c. commences, P. 243. 

Intereſt of money in England, P. 261. 

in Scotland, P. 262. 

Inventions and improvements in England, P. 243, 


Kelly Edward, account of his impoſtures, P. 91, 92. 
Knives, when introduced to London, P. 229. 


Ladies eminent in literature, P. 107, &c. 
Lancaſter Captain James, his ill-fortune, P. 226. 
Land, poetical advice as to its conveyance, P. 8, Cheap and 
productive, P. 125. 
Langton Chriſtopher, ſarcaſlical on phyſicians, P. 62. 
Language of England neglected, P. 276. Of Scotland, 
P. 280, &c, 
Languages, 
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Languages, three ſpoken within Great Britain, P. 2983. 

Latimer Hugh, Biſhop of Worceſter, extracts from his ſer- 
mons, P. + 5, &c. 8. NONE. his umme 
P. t 

Learning, its ſtate in tte. p. 5% re. In Scotland, 
P. ga, &c. 6 

Leland John, his life and 3 p. 74. —.— 

Leſley John, Biſhop of Roſs, account of his life, &c. P. 104, 
105. His ſtory of a gold mine in Scotland, P. 146. © 

Lilly John, a turgid and fantaſtic reformer of language, 
P. 279. 

Lindſay Sir David, etch of his life and works, P. 197. 
The firſt Scottiſh dramatiſt, P. 198. 

Liverpool, its naval ſtrength compared to that of Elizabeth 
in 1688, P. 155, N 19. N 

Liquors, receipts to make thoſe moſt alad, P. 291, N. 22. 

Lloyd Humphry, ſome account of him, P. 85. 


Logwood decried, P. 148. 
Luxury of tradeſmen, P. 229, N. 6. 
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Magiſtracy protected by a ſtatute, P. 8. 

Magiſtrates venal, P. g. | 

Maitland Sir Richard, his life and works, P. 198, &c. 

Major John, ſome account of him, P. 104. 

Manner of drinking in 1 P. 93. Whbence derived, 
Ibid, N. 23. 

MadafaQures, their ſtate and improvement in a England, P, 
229. . 

. ir ee and improvement in dern. r. 
242. 

Marloe Chtiſtopher, ſtory of his life od a ſpecimen of his 
poems, P. 189, &c. n. | 

Martial law, P. 12, Ce. 
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Mary I. of England directs what arms her ſubjects ſhall keep 
in their houſes, P. 151. Enacts one good regulation, 
P. 228, N. 5. | 

Mary of Scots, her literature, P. 96. An affecting memorial 
of her misfortunes, P. 170. 

Meals, manner, time, &c. reſpecting them in England, P. 
286, &c. 

Mining, its progreſs in England, P. 145. In Scotland, P. 
146. 

Money borrowed at Antwerp by Engliſh princes, P. 36. 

Monopolies, a liſt of them, P. 22, N. 13. | 

Morality deſcribed, P. 178. Its perſons, Ibid. N. 35. 

More Margaret, her learning and duty, P. 107, 108. 

More Sir Antonio, his ſtory, P. 170. 

Muſic, its ſtate in England, P. 200. Practiſed in all fami- 
lies, P. 203. 

— in Wales, P. 206, &c. 

in Scotland, P. 209, &c. 

Muſical inſtruments in England, P. 200, N. 42, 43. 

— in Wales, P. 208, 209. 

Myderie deſcribed, P. 178. That called the Coventrie 

Play,“ Appendix, No. I. 


Naſh Thomas, ſketch of his life and works, P. 194. 

Navy of England neglected by Mary I. P. 154. Improved 
by Elizabeth, P. 155. Its ſtrength in 1588, P. 156. Pay 
of the ſeamen, P. 157. Marine puniſhments, P. 156, 
N. 20. Increaſed, P. 246. Calculation of the number 
of ſhips, Ibid. 

Navy of Scotland, P. 247. 

Needles. See Pins. 

Newfoundland, account of its fiſhery, P. 233. 

Number of the Engliſh in 1585, P. 153, 154. 
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Oxford, account of its new colleges, P. 111. 


Page, how dreſſed, P. 306, N. 38. 

Pageants, &c. account of, Appendix, No. VII. 

Parliament of England, its duty in the ſixteenth century, P. 
21. A member returns himſelf, P. 22, N. 13. The 
members abject, P. 27. 

Parliamentary ſeceſſion in 1555, P. 25. Early bribe, P. 26. 

Parry Blanch, account of her, P. 88, 89. 

Paſſages by N. W. and by N. E. to India attempted, P. 
236, &c. 

Perſia, attempts to trade thither through Ruſſia unſucceſsful, 
P. 221. 

Phyſic and ſurgery, their progreſs in England, P. 60, &c. In 
Scotland, P. 71, &c. 

Phyſicians, college of in Scotland, P. 71. 

Pins and needles, their hiſtory, P. 230, N. 7. 

Poetry, its ſtate in England, P. 177, &c. In Wales, P. 195. 

— in Scotland, P. 196, &c. 

Police, its wretched ſtate under Elizabeth, P. 10. 

Poor, laws for their relief, P. 29, 30, 31. 

Pope Sir Thomas, his life, P. 76. 

Printing, its progreſs in England, P. 160. In Scotland, 
P. 166. 

' Prodigies of literature in Scotland, P. 96, 100. 
Pſalms, ſtrange verſion of them in Scotland, P. 2 10. 


Rate of living in England, P. 258, &c. 
— in Scotland, P. 260, &c. 


Revenue of Edward VI. P. 33. Of Mary I. P. 34. Of Eli- 
zabeth, Ibid. 


ö Revenue of Mary Stuart, P. 49. Of James VI, P, 50. 
Rhetoric, a treatiſe on it, P. 277. 


Rhyme introduced in a ſermon, P. 278. 
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Rizzio David, his dreſs, P. 311, 312. 

Robin Hood, a riotous ſport in the North, P. 339, 340, N. 
76. 

Ruſſia, its commerce with England, imports and exports, 
P. 218, &c. 


Scots inclined to ariſtocracy, P. 38. Their parliament how 
formed, P. 39. They inſtitute a houſe of commons, P. 
41. Their Lords of Articles* deſcribed, P. 42. Their 
laws harſh, P. 44. Their antient buildings beautiful, P. 
140. How they were armed in 1548, and their ordnance, 
P. 158. Their poetry, P. 196, &c. Attentive to their 
fiſhery, ſalt and meaſure of caſks, P. 235. Cautious of 
their coal-pits, P. 241. Prudent in their charity, P. 274. 
Apt to drink and credulous, Ibid. Superſtitious, P. 275, 
N. 13. Their lowland tongue neglected, P. 281, Cen- 
ſured for exceſſive banqueting, P. 295. 

Scot Reginald, ſome account of him and his works, P. 82. 
Ibid. N. 16. 

Sculpture, its flow progreſs in England and Scotland, P. PA 

Sermons, extracts from Latimer's, P. 266, N. 2, 4. 

Ships. See Navy. 

Sidney Sir Philip, account of his character and Sa P. 
134. 

Silk, its manufacture flow in progreſs, P. 148. Prohibition 
of filk ornaments, P. 149, N. 15. 

Silk ſtockings woven in London A. D. 1600, P. 231, 309. 

Silver, its high price in Scotland, P. 258. | 

Slavery expires gradually, P. 28. 

Smith Sir Thomas, his life and works, P. 80, 81. 

Soldiers Engliſh, their pay and apparel, P. 152. Their cha- 
racer, Ibid. | 
Speaker, how he ſhould be qualified, P. 24. | 

| Bba . Spence 
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Spence 8ir Patrick loſt in a ſtorm,:P.:247, N. 12. 


Spenſer. Edmond, ſketch of his life and works, P. 190, Kc. 
Sports of che Engliſh, P, _ Kc. Lift of their names, 


P. 327, 328. 


Sports of the Scots, P. 338, Sou 


Stage. See Theatre. 1 8 
Star- chamber, court of, P. 17. 


Statute inconſiſtent, P. 7. Popular, Ibid. 


Stuffed garments enormous, P. 299. Ridiculed, Ibid. in 30. 
Supremacy of the crown attended to, P, 3. 
Surgeons incorporated in Scotland, P. 71. 


Swearing enormous in England, P. 270, N. 10. 


Tallis Thomas, account of him and his muſical works, P. 
204, 205. 


Theatre, that of England deſcribed, P. 330, &c, Size and 


prices, P. 331. Lights and muſic, P. 333» Habits and 


hours, P. 334. Manners E P. 336. Bitterly 
cenſured, 337, N. 75. 


Theatrical amuſements in Scotland, r. 341. Favoured by 
James VI. P. 342. 


Titles of controverſial books, P. 160, 161. 


Tilting prevalent in England, P. 322, 323. 


Tobacco, account of it, P. 321, &c. 


Treaties commercial reviſed, P. 227, 228. 


Turkey, its commerce with England, imports and n, 
P. 222. 


Turner Dr. William, his life and works, P. 70. 


Tuſſer Thomas, account of his didactic wor ks and his life, 


P. 121, 133. 


Verſes on purchaſing land, P. 8. On a lad impreſt to ſing, 
P. 15. By Duncan Laider, P. 47, N. 27, On education, 


P. 56, 
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P. 56, N. 2. On the ſame, Ibid; N. 3. On a Utle-page, 
P. 61; N. 5, Prophetic, P. 75, N. 11. On S Jen 
Cheke, P 76. On à little Pope, P. 77, N. 13. By 
Biſhop Bale, P. 79. On Sir Thomas Smith, P. 81, 

N.-15. A ſpell, P. 82, N. 16. On Roger Aſcham, P. 84, 
N. 17. On Boethius, P. 86, 87. On alchymy, P. 87, 
88. On ditto, P. 92, N. 22. By G. Buchanan, P. 103. 
To a ſiſter, P. og, 110. On Stirling Caſtle, P. 144. 
Apologetical, P. 162, N. 22. On John Day, P. 165. 
On a royal picture, P. 171, N. 29. From Gorboduc, P. 
180. Heroic and Sapphic, P. 182. By Henry VI. P. 
183, N. 37. By Sir P. Sidney, P. 185. By John Hey- 
wood, Ibid. By Richard Edwards, P. 187. By George 
Gaſcoigne, P. 188. By George Ferrars, P. 289. By 
Chr. Marloe, P. 190. By Edmond Spenſer, P. 192. By 
Jaſper Heywood, P. 193. By Thomas Naſh, P. 194. By 
Sir David Lindeſay, P. 197. By Sir Richard Maitland, 
P. 199. On T. Tallis, P. 205. On the harp, P. 208. 
On Sir Patrick Spence, P. 247, N. 12. On the taverns 
of London, P. 269, N. 8. On language, P. 280, N. 15. 
Welch, on a ſilk-worm, P. 284. Galic, P. 28g. On town 
hoſpitality, P. 285, N. 17. On cottage fare, P. 290, 291. 
On dreſs, P. 298, N. 29, P. 310, N. 42. On ſtuffed 
hoſe, P. 298, N. 30. On fardingales, P. 309. On 2 
farmer's wife, P. 313. On dancing, P. 324, N. 54. 
On ſports, P. 327. A plays bill verſified, P. 341, N. 77. 
A myſterie, Appendix, No. I. Ballads, Appendix, No. 
II. No. III. No. IV. Epitaph, Appendix, No. V. 


On bears, Appendix, No. VI. At a Fagtant. Appendix, 
No. VII. 


Vicary Thomas, an early anatomiſt, P. 66. 


Virgil Polydore, account of him and his works, P. 73. 
Voyding Knife what, P. 290, N. 21. 


Univerſities in England oppreſſed, P. 53. 
War, 
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War, art of, its ſtate in England, P, 150. In Scotland, 
. T7»: 

Weddings in England, P. 318, 319. 

in Scotland, P. 320. 


| Weights and meaſures in England and Scotland, P. 245. 


Welch, ſome account of their poetry, P. 195. It declines as 
civilization increaſes, as war was its ſupport, P. 196. 
Their attachment to the harp, &c. P. 208. Account of 
their language, P, 283, 284. | 

Weſtminſter ſchool founded, P. 115. 

Whale fiſhery ſcarcely known to England, P. 234. 

Williams Sir Roger, the teſtimony of D' Avila to his gal- 
lantry, P. 150, N. 

Willoughby Sir Hugh, his enterprize and fall, P. 218. 

Wilſon Dr. Thomas, ſome account of him, &c. P. 277, 
N. 14. 

Wines, thoſe uſed in England, P. 291. In Scotland, P. 297. 

Woollen manufacture, its ſtate in England, P. 147, In 


Scotland, P. 149. 
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